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THE PROGRESS OF THE WORLD. 


pin; Mr. Andrew Carnegie, who has been 
The ‘* Billion é ° 
Dollar’’ Steet the most important personal factor in 
Company. the industrial world, sailed for Europe 
on March 13 with a mind entirely free from busi- 
ness matters. He had sold his great interests in 
the iron and steel industry to a syndicate headed 
by the banker, Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, whose 
object it was to unite under the control of one 
huge financial corporation the business of several 
of the largest American companies engaged in 
the production and manufacture of iron and steel. 
‘lo this projected enterprise, known as the United 
States Steel Corporation, we gave some attention 
in ourissue for last month. With its authorized 
capital stock of $850,000,000, besides a bonded 
indebtedness which may reach a maximum of 
$304,000,000, it enters upon its active business 
career on the date of issue of this magazine— 
namely, April 1. Nothing else in the published 
news of the month would seem to be of an im- 
portance comparable with the amalgamation of 
this great mass of productive capital. A similar 
combination was proposed some two years ago, 
when Mr. Carnegie gave an option on his prop- 
erties to certain gentlemen who have had an 
important part in bringing about the present con- 
summation. But although the financiers and in- 
dustrial magnates of the country were engaged 
two years ago in the formation of a great number 
of huge combinations, they were appalled at the 
idea of anything so vast as the union of the Car- 
negie interests with those of several of the other 
recently formed iron and steel combinations. 
Not only, however, has the country failed to 
experience that tremendous reaction and crash 
that was freely predicted as a consequence of the 
‘‘rush to industrial monopoly,” but capital is 
now ready to go even further; and the popular 
outcry against trusts and combinations, —quite 
irrespective of such justification as it may have 
had,—has abated in a marked degree. In all 


directions the new business policy of harmony, 
union, organization on the large scale, makes it- 
self manifest. 


Not only are the largest industrial 





interests becoming unified severally, but they are 
coming into close relations with one another and 
with the financial and transportation interests, 


From the point of view of the men 


Motives ee ; 
of the who have formed this latest and great- 
Syndicate. ost of industriat corporations, the 


movement is easily explained. In few trades is 
there so much relative economy in producing on 
the very large scale as in the business of iron 
and steel. A large part of the permanent cheap- 
ening of steel,—comparing its present cost with 
that of ten or twenty years ago,—has resulted 
from the great development in capacity and or- 
ganization of the principal steel-making plants. 
So vast and so powerful had a few of these great 


-steel-making corporations become last year that 


they had no longer to fear in the least any such 
thing as a reduction or abolition of the protective 
tariff ; and they had only one thing to dread— 
namely, the possible outbreak of a fierce com- 
vetitive strife among themselves. This danger 
they sought to obviate by uniting their interests. 
They do not, it is true, now monopolize’ in any 
sense the business of mining iron ore, producing 
pig iron, making steel, or turning out special 
iron and steel products such as sheets, beams, 
wire, or rails; but they occupy so commanding 
a place in production and supply that they will 
have it in their power presumably to fix the 
prices and the conditions. They disavow all in- 
tention of increasing prices or of aiming to gain 
a monopoly power to the disadvantage of con- 
sumers. On the contrary, it seems to be the 
sincere opinion of men connected importantly 
with this great corporation that the consumer 
will be decidedly benefited in the end. This, 
of course, romains to be seen. Nobody supposes 
that the United States Steel Corporation will de- 
cline to make as much money as it reasonably 
can. It will be in a position, however, to study 
carefully the demands not only of this country 
but of the whole world, and so to regulate sup- 
ply and prices as to diminish the danger of those 
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sharp fluctuations in iron and steel that have al- 
ways been so closely associated with the alter- 
nating periods of depression and expansion in 
business that have long heen the bane of trade. 


Likely This new amalgamation, together 
to Avert with two or three other vast aggre. 
Panics. 


gations of capital such as the Stand- 
ard Oil Company,—associated as these interests 
are most intimately with the leading banks and 
other financial institutions,—will now be able 
of its own sheer force to avert the more violent 
sort of panic that used to he the dread of all 
prudent business men. Thus it is at least highly 
probable that recent tendencies have made for 
an improvement in the delicate balance between 
supply and demand, and therefore may be ex- 
pected to have a steadying effect and to make 
violent panics and violent booms less likely to 
occur than heretofore. It is also probable 
enough that this great organization, with its 
vast resources, can better protect its average 
dividend-paying ability than any one of the 
eight great companies by the union of which it 
has been formed. Whatever may be said by 
way of defense or praise of this great organiza- 
tion, the public will be fully justified in watch- 
ing it with the most careful and critical scrutiny. 
Its gigantic proportions would seem to give it a 
concentrated power that might conceivably be 
used to the terrible detriment of individual citi- 
zens, and also to the harm of the people in their 
collective capacity as a self-governing republic. 
Such an organization must be scrupulously just 
toward individuals, and it must keep aloof from 
politics,—or else it must expect rocks ahead. 


Business men are asking one another 
with bated breath what is to be looked 
for next, and where we are to find 
ourselves a few years hence. One thing may be 
considered certain enough ; and that is that the 
economic forces which have wrought such wonder- 
ful changes in the past ten years are not going to 
come to an abrupt standstill, and leave us, for the 
coming ten years or twenty, just where we are 
now. Already the indications of further great 
railway amalgamations, in addition to those noted 
in these pages last month, are of such character 
as to compel the opinion that we may within half 
a dozen years have passed quite out of the stage 
of competition in the larger transportation system 
of the country. The foremost minds in railway 
administration seem definitely to have abandoned 
the pooling system and other temporary palliatives 
for the wastefulness and many evils of unre- 
stricted competition. They have advanced to 
the position either of actual amalgamation of 


What Next in 
Economic 
Change ? 
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systems or else to that of the so-called community 
of interests,—which in a word may be summed 
up as the plan of having all railway-owners 
directly interested in the success of all railway 
properties. Many difficulties of course will be 
encountered in harmonizing conflicting interests ; 
but evidently the thing is in the way of being 
done, and that with amazing boldness. 


G period of We are living in a period of extraor- 
onstructive .,. ° . : 
Business inary constructive genius in the or- 
Genius. ganization and administration of vast 
business affairs, just as at certain periods in our 
early history we gave signal evidence of con- 
structive genius in politics and statesmanship. 
Many of those conditions that it was the object 
of statesmanship to provide for the individual, in 
order that he might have freedom and security 
to pursue his own proper ends according to his 
preferences, have been long since attained. 
Much, it is true, remains to be done for society 
through political instrumentalities. But the mod- 
ern man has had far more serious problems to 
work out in his capacity of a member of the in- 
dustrial community than in his capacity as a citi- 
zen of the state; and just where the greatest 
problems lie are to be found the largest rewards 
for those who can do great things. Hence the 
relative intensity of industrial and business life, 
as compared with that of political life, in our own 
generation. It is a normal order of progress. 


iteiihetee It is the belief of many people, -—cer- 
the Average tainly of those who in varying degrees 
Man. entertain communistic or socialistic 
ideals,—that we are moving steadily toward the 
point where the economic and industrial com- 
munity must become merged absolutely in the 
political community. Whether or not this fore- 
cast is the true one is purely a question of specu- 
lation. But it is certainly true that we are mov- 
ing toward a time when inequalities of lot among 
the members of industrial and economic society 
will be far less than heretofore ; and the disap- 
pearance of the old-fashioned competitive system 
must result in something like a great codperative 
organization of workers. There is no reason 
why in course of time the stocks of the United 
States Steel Corporation should not become very 
widely diffused among the tens of thousands of 
people employed by the corporation, as well as 
among other workers and small investors. Mr. 
Carnegie, it is true, retires with mortgage bonds 
for a very large amount upon the united proper- 
ties of the steel corporation ; but of all men now 
living Mr. Carnegie is the most conspicuous apos- 
tle of the doctrine that great private wealth is a 
more or less aceidental result of what has been 
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From a photograph by Rockwood ; copyright, 1900. 


MR. ANDREW CARNEGIE AS HE NOW APPEARS. 


hitherto our faulty economic system, and that the 
holder of such wealth is under moral obligations 
to himself and to his fellow-men to redistribute 
it in such a way that it will serve the community 
at large—perhaps as advantageously as if it had 
never become segregated as an individual fortune. 
And thus Mr. Carnegie is founding libraries, and 
otherwise promoting the intelligence and culture 
of the community, upon an unprecedented scale 
of munificence. In spite of many assertions to 
the contrary, there would seem to be ample evi- 
dence to sustain the proposition that the reward 
of intelligent labor in our day is at a higher rela- 
tive rate than the reward of capital. In other 
words, while the mass of productive capital is 
growing astonishingly, the average interest or 
dividend rate that capital can earn is diminish- 
ing; and the purchasing power of the earnings 
of the intelligent man dependent upon his salary 
or his wages tends to increase. This, too, is a 
normal order of progress ; and it will infallibly 
vest the capital in the workers. 








” Under existing tendencies, the so- 
Ability ; = 4 
versus Called ‘‘idle rich”’ are likely to be- 
Capital. come a decreasing rather than an in- 
creasing percentage of the population. Mr. J. 
Pierpont Morgan, for instance, would probably 
say that his ability and experience as a skilled 
and active worker in the field of practical finance 
count for much more than the dead weight of 
the capital value, whatever it may be, of his own 
personal fortune. Mr. Carnegie would probably 
say that, for a long time, his directing ability as 
an ironmaster and man of affairs was decidedly 
of more account than his accumulating millions : 
in short, that up to a certain point in his success- 
ful career his personal experience, knowledge, 
and trained ability formed a more valuable busi- 
ness asset than his actual property. Nothing 
would better illustrate this point than the selec- 
tion of Mr. Charles M. Sciiwab as executive head 
of the great steel corporation. Mr. Schwab, of 
whose career our readers will find an account in 
the Review or Reviews of exactly one year ago, 
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is not yet quite forty years of age. He entered 
Mr. Carnegie’s employ in a humble capacity 
while a lad, and was advanced on his merits until 
Mr. Carnegie made him the working head of the 
concern. He now becomes president and chief 
executive officer of a corporation whose stocks 
and bonds aggregate more than a thousand mil- 
lions of dollars, and whose business is corre- 
spondingly vast and intricate. The whole tend- 
ency in this modern economic movement is to 
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MR. CHARLES M. SCHWAB. 


bring out the intrinsic value of the man as against 
the mere millions. That this is so may not seem 
quite clear in view of some existing phenomena, 
yet it is true and must be increasingly so. Mr. 
Schwab is not an isolated instance. 


se One of Mr. Schwab’s recognized quali- 
or and ° ae : . 
the “Trust” fications lies in his well-known friend- 
Movement. Jiness toward organized labor, and 
his very loyal sympathy for the men who work 
in the mills and for their wives and children. 
No question connected with the recent growth 
of so-called trusts and combinations is more in- 
teresting than the immediate bearing of the 
movement upon wages and upon the methods 
and position of trade-unions. There is much 
that is problematic in this direction, but there is 
ground for the belief that the prospect of strikes 
and lockouts is greatly diminished. Naturally 
and properly, the workers will maintain their as- 
sociations for the protection of their mutual in- 
terests; and they will be wise to strengthen 
these associations in every possible way. But 
instead of locking horns with those who control 
the productive capital that employs them, it 








should be their aim to adopt some of the methods 
so interestingly described in this Review last 
month by Professor Commons, in his article en- 
titled ««. A New Way of Settling Labor Disputes.” 
Boards of conference and standing committees of 
arbitration can, itis hoped, maintain good rela- 
tions and prevent strikes, while steadily improv- 
ing the working and home environments of the 
men and their effective income. Another object 
of the employed men, and a very important one, 
should be to become the stockholders of the 
company by steady degrees, and thus to help 
bring about that future period of codperation 
when the workers themselves will be the owners 
of the instruments of production, and every able- 
bodied man at once capitalist and laborer. 


ies It 1s in this connection worth while to 
ortersas note an announcement made in the 
ee middle of March by the directors of 
the National Biscuit Company, one of the best- 
managed of those large amalgamations commonly 
called trusts. The directors of this company an- 
nounced that they owned a large amount of the 
company’s preferred stock, and that they desired to 
promote the spirit of codperation among the em- 
ployees in their factories by inducing them to 
become shareholders. With this end in view 
they proposed the plan of setting aside shares of 
stock for such of their men as might choose to 
buy, allowing payment to be made gradually in 
amounts as small as $5, the money to draw in- 
terest as fast as paid in, and the stock certificate 
to be delivered when full payment has been made. 
It will be well worth while to watch the results 
of this experiment. It is not believed that the 
directors of the company have any motive except 
to promote the stability and efficiency of their 
working organization, and undoubtedly they be- 
lieve that what they offer would be decidedly ad- 
vantageous to their employees. As we have re- 
marked before in discussing these problems, the 
tendency in France for a good while has been 
toward the wide distribution of the shares of 
large industrial enterprises among working men 
and small investors. To what extent the labor 
unions will themselves encourage their members 
to become shareholders in the companies that 
employ them remains to be seen. Undoubted- 
ly a good many labor leaders will for a time at 
least strenuously oppose such a tendency on 
the ground that it will weaken the solid front 
which they. believe labor must in its own in- 
‘terest present to the otherwise possible aggres- 
siveness of concentrated capital. In this regard 
much depends upon the common sense and 
sagacity of the men who control the new indus- 
trial corporations. 
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JUDGE WILLIAM H. MOORE. 


A leading director of the steel corporation and organizer of 
several of its component companies.) 
© 


Atbitration | Fortunately, as it would seem, the ex- 
o Be Adopted ' 
in the Steel cellent plan set forth by the National 
Business. Biscuit Company, as mentioned above, 
was adopted with the knowledge and active en- 
couragement of some of the men active in the 
formation of the far greater steel combination ; 
and we have some ground for expressing the be- 
lief that more than a passive interest will in due 
time be shown by the steel company in encour- 
aging its thousands of employees to become own- 
ers of its stock. The public was informed in the 
middle of March that the leaders in the Amal- 
gamated Association of Iron and Steel Workers 
were already preparing to join the capitalists 
who control the so-called steel trust in the estab- 
lishment of a board of arbitration for the avowed 
purpose of preventing strikes in the steel indus- 
try. Mr. ‘I. J. Shaffer, president of the Amal- 
gamated Association, gave instructions to have 
the subject taken up by all the lodges and sub- 
lodges, in order that the business might be con- 
summated at the convention of the association 
which is to be held at Milwaukee in May. One 
at least of the great companies absorbed by the 
new steel corporation had already made an arbi- 
tration agreement with its workers, and it is said 
that the sentiment among representative members 
of the iron and steel workers’ organization is 
overwhelmingly in favor of a formal agreement 
to settle all differences as to wages and hours of 
labor by amicable arbitration. The correspond- 
ing lines of industry in England have been almost 
irreparably injured by stubborn and protracted 
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strikes and lockouts. The American steel in- 
dustry is controlled by men of great breadth of 
view, who wish to do well by their men and to 
reap their own rewards through the increased 
effectiveness of highly skilled labor in the use of 
the most perfect appliances. So far, indeed, as 
we have been able to learn by some direct in- 
quiries, the present policy of most of the great 
combinations is not to cut down wages, but by 
careful organization and the use of one or another 
sort of stimulus, to enable the individual worker 
to increase his own income by increasing the 
effectiveness of his labor. 


The darkest cloud on the labor horizon 
A Threatened last month was that which hovered 
over the anthracite coal regions of 
Pennsylvania. The troubles.last fall, as our 
readers will remember, resulted in a 10-per-cent. 
increase of the wages of the .miners, and the 
partial remedying of 
some of the worst of 
their grievances. And 
it was understood that 
the wage advance 
should hold good until 
the Ist of April. A 
conwention of the 
mine-workers was held 
at Hazleton, Pa., last 
month, its object being 
—— — to consider the situa- 
MR. J. P. MORGAN. tion for the year be- 
(Who now controls the coal ginning April 1, and, 
situation.) 5 : 
in particular, to seek a 
conference with the coal operators and presidents 
of the coal-carrying roads, for the purpose of agree- 
ing upon a scale of wages and establishing suitable 
means of communication between employers and 
employed. The employing interest ignored the 
request to participate in a conference. The mine- 
workers are far better united now than they 
have ever been before. Their conditions remain 
deplorable, and they would be less than men if 
they did not contend stoutly for better pay and 
better methods than have prevailed in recent 
years. On the side of the mine-operating and 
the coal carrying, meanwhile, radical change has 
come about. Practically the whole business has 
come under unified control. The consolidation 
of the coal-carrying and mining interests, if it is 
to be justified by public opinion, must not merely 
be of benefit to the shareholders, nor yet to the 
consumers of anthracite coal, —although both of 
these classes are entitled to benefit ; but it must 
also improve the lot of the workers of the coal- 
mining region. Union on one side is exactly as 
appropriate as union on the other. Knowing, as 
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they do, the misery of a protracted strike, the 
miners do not want it. Yet they adjourned 
their convention on Saturday, March 16, fully 
expecting to begin the most stubborn strike in 
the history of the coal regions on April 1. 


Heretofore, the ‘‘ coal barons” have 

Operators Must ; ; 
Accept Modern been determined not to recognize the 
Views. organization of the United Mine 
Workers. Each individual operator gave plausi- 
ble reasons why he preferred to deal directly with 


MR. JOHN.MITCHELL. 
(President of the United Mine Workers of America.) 


his own employees and with no one else. But all 
common sense and propriety have been taken out 
of those reasons by the great consolidations that 
have eliminated the separate operating interests. 
If the strike shall have broken out with the be- 
ginning of April, we shall neither commend it 
nor attempt to justify it. The situation, bad as 
it is, has not called for any such action; but we 
shall fear, nevertheless, that the strike has been 
due to a certain hardness of heart and,—what 
may be even worse,—stupidity of wit, on the part 
of certain men who will be better fitted to manage 
the consolidated mining and traffic interests of 
the anthracite region when they have mastered 
the modern aspects of the labor question. Tact 
in these affairs,.and a little frankness and good 
feeling, always go along way. One can hardly 
imagine a man like Mr. Schwab, for instance, the 
head of the new steel corporation, thinking it 
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beneath his dignity to answer a letter from so fine 
a man and so distinguished an American citizen 
as President Mitchell of the United Mine Work- 
ers. Mr. Schwab would not be a bit afraid to 
write a letter to Mr. Mitchell without a lawyer at 
his elbow. In the bituminous coal regions, under 
conditions far more difficult to assimilate, it has 
been found possible to avert strikes and promote 
decency and civilization by the plan of mutual 
agreement upon wage scales, and by conferences 
in which the one side has learned to respect the 
other. This condition must come about in the 
anthracite region ; and the sooner all parties in 
interest recognize the fact, the better it will be 
for everybody. President Mitchell, who is not 
responsible for the strike sentiment, will have 
done everything in his power to preserve the 
peace ; and as we went to press friends of indus- 
trial arbitration were doing what they could to 
avert the threatened calamity. Our readers will 
find a truthful and lucid account of conditions in 
the anthracite regions from the pen of Mr. Talcott 
Williams, of Philadelphia, on page 488 of this 
number, in our department of “Leading Articles,” 
condensed by permission from the Atlantic Month- 


‘ ly for the current month. 


That Mr. Andrew Carnegie himself is 
deeply interested in the labor prob- 
lem, and that he had not sold his in- 
terests and retired from active business without 
thinking ahead as to the effects of the new con- 
ditions upon the iron and steel workers, was 
made manifest to the public in a very striking 
way on the day after he had sailed for his seven 
months’ vacation abroad. There appeared in all 
the newspapers two remarkable letters from his 
pen. One of these was addressed to his neigh- 
bors and friends of Pittsburg, expressing his con- 
tinued interest in their welfare and promising 
that his affection for the city in which he had 
been the foremost*leader in industry and benefi- 
cence should not grow cold in future. The other 
letter was addressed to the president and man- 
agers of the Carnegie company; and it an- 
nounced that Mr. Carnegie’s cashier was in- 
structed to hand over to them $5,000,000 as a 
trust fund for the benefit of the workers and their 
families. The income of $1,000,000 of this 
amount is to be spent in the maintenance of 
libraries that Mr. Carnegie has already created in 
Braddock, Homestead, and Duquesne, these being 
well-known centers of the Carnegie mills. The 
income of the other $4,000,000 is to be applied 
for the benefit of the workers and their families, 
in aid te the injured, pensions to the old, and 
similar objects. Mr. Carnegie alludes in this 
letter to the pension and beneficial system estab- 


Mr. Carnegie's 
Interest 
in His Men. 
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lished by the Pennsylvania and Baltimore and 
Ohio railroads to which the employees contribute, 
and says that he and Mr. Schwab had been for 
some time conferring as to the question whether 
or not such a system could be applied to a great 
manufacturing concern. Mr. Carnegie’s entire 
letter has a hopeful tone ; and he quotes again a 
remark that he had made in a previous speech to 
the men of Homestead, in which he had said : 
‘¢ Labor, capital, and business ability are the three 
legs of a three-legged stool. Neither is first, 
neither is second, neither third. There is no 
precedence, all being equally necessary. He who 
would sow discord among the three is an enemy 
of all.” It is expressly provided by Mr. Carne- 
gie that all the employees and the general public 
as well shall know by a full annual report ex- 
actly what is done with every cent of the great 
yearly income of this $4,000,000 gift. 


To reporters on the pier as Mr. 

Mr. Carnegie’s Carnegie sailed he said in answer to 
ilanthropy. : 

the question how much money he had 
given away, that he could not answer offhand, 
and that it was not very much as yet, for he had 
only begun to give away money. The list of 
public libraries in American cities and towns that 
Mr. Carnegie has established or promised to pro- 
vide is growing so fast that the newspapers have 
not been able to keep up with it. He certainly 
has not lost any of his zeal in the practice as well 
as the profession of his well-known ‘Gospel of 
Wealth.” Some interesting things have been writ- 
ten about Mr. Carnegie by others, but nothing half 
so interesting as those things which he has been 
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SPEAKING OF LIBRARIES, HOW WOULD YOU LIKE TO BE 
THE MAIL MAN? 


From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 
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frank enough at one time or another to tell. us 
himself. Some of these things that Mr. Carne- 
gie has said are collected in a book published last 
year under the general title ‘*The Gospel of 
Wealth,” this being the subject of two articles 
that he contributed in 1889 to the North Amert- 
can Review. It was stated last month by Mr. 
Frew, chairman of the directors of the Carnegie 
Institute at Pittsburg, that within the preceding 
three months alone this great apostle of the free 
reading-room had promised to give libraries to 
more than one hundred cities. Mr. Frew esti- 


mates Mr. Carnegie’s benefactions to the city of 
Pittsburg alone at $7,000,000, this not inclusive 
of any part of the new gift of $5,000,000 for the 
benefit of the steel-workers. 


His @ift to bile every one was uniting in the 
‘New ork’s praise of this splendid gift of $5,- 
Library System. 99 000 to the iron and steel work- 
ers there came the announcement on the morn- 
ing of March 16 that Mr. Carnegie had defi- 
nitely offered, through Dr. Billings, head of 
the New York Public Library, to give the sum 
of $5,200,000 for the building of sixty-five 
branch libraries in New York City on condition 
that the city should furnish the sites and should 
agree to maintain the libraries properly. We re- 
ferred in these pages last month to the perfected 
plans for the magnificent central Public Library 
in New York, and a considerable number of 
branches. Mr. Carnegie’s gift will of course be 
accepted, after legislative and legal steps have 
been taken to meet the conditions, and the result 
will be a noble addition to the opportunities for 
education and culture of the masses of metro- 
politan population. It was further announced 
that Mr. Carnegie had offered to give $1,000,000 
for a library building in St. Louis. Finally it 
was intimated, though not authoritatively an- 
nounced, that Mr. Carnegie was intending to 
devote a very great sum,—Pittsburg rumor fixed 
it at $25,000,000,—to the erection and endow- 
ment at Pittsburg of the most advanced and 
elaborate technical school in the world. It is 
certain that Mr. Carnegie intends to give much 
future attention to the development of the Car- 
negie Institute at Pittsburg, and also to a technical 
school there ; and, whatever the figures may be, 
the public will have no doubt as to the adequacy 
of the endowments. The newspapers calculate 
that, —including the definite gifts announced last 
month, ending with the offer of more than 
$5,000,000 to New York City,—Mr. Carnegie’s 
gifts had aggregated $30,000,000. Meanwhile, 
the best way for other people to show apprecia- 
tion of his systematic generosity is to go and do 
likewise. Let him have no monopoly in giving. 
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Another interesting problem is the 
relation of the new industrial move- 
ment to the party politics of the early 
future. It is not unlikely that before the next 
Presidential eiection there will be some ebbing of 
the high tide of prosperity. The leaders of in- 
dustry and finance will probably tell us that with- 
out their services to the economic world in regulat- 
ing demand and supply, the reaction was bound 
to have been sharp and terrible. This, however, 
will in many quarters be looked upon as a mere 
plea in extenuation; and if a period of depression 
should overtake the country there will be a wide- 
spread disposition among farmers, as well as among 
workingmen and the smaller class of merchants, 
to lay the blame upon the great trusts and com- 
binations. Such a situation might well have the 
effect to make ‘‘ Down with the trusts!” a great 
campaign cry, as compared with which “ free sil- 
ver” and ‘‘anti-imperialism” would seem very 
tame and academic issues. The consolidation 
movement has already gone so far, however, that 
there could be no serious thought of turning back 
to old competitive conditions ; and the future op- 
position to the great corporations is much more 
likely to proceed swiftly to the demand for the 
direct government ownership and operation of 
railways, telegraphs, and eventually a good many 
other enterprises. 


The (naustrial 
Problem in 
Politics. 


Many, indeed, of those who now 
deprecate the gigantic growth of 
some of the chief industrial monopo- 
lies, hold to the view that there would have 
been true conservatism in the government owner- 
ship of railways from the very beginning. Their 
argument is that railway rebates and other un- 
fair transportation advantages were, in point of 
fact, the real foundation for the upbuilding of a 
number of the most conspicuous of the so-called 
trusts ; and they claim that if there had been 
public ownership of railways, with equal advan- 
tages to all shippers, there could not—at least 
in our day—have grown up any such aggrega- 
tion as the Standard Oil Company, the great 
iron and steel amalgamations, the American 
Sugar Company, the anthracite coal combination, 
and several others that might be named. The 
advocates of government ownership—some of 
them, at least—believe that everything is mov- 
ing so rapidly in the direction of their convic- 
tions and desires that they have only to stand 
aside as spectators and look on. They are es- 
pecially well pleased with the seemingly swift 
growth of something like a scientific unity in the 
railway system of the country. They are glad 
to see harmony and stable equilibrium in the 
mining and transportation of anthracite coal, for 


Public Owner- 
shipasa 
Remedy. 
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example. With every successive step in the ad- 
justments which are bringing order and system 
out of chaos in the railway world, these advo- 
cates see a plainer and easier path to the transfer 
of the railway business from private to public 
control, which they desire. 


Meanwhile it is a curious as well as 
Point & Significant fact that the changed 
of View conditions of private ownership have, 
to the minds of some other people, made it seem 
a matter of less importance, either way, whether 
in the future the Government should or should 
not increase its industrial functions. It is con- 
ceivable that a unified railway system under pri- 
vate management might be carried on with such 
regard for the reasonable interests of all passen- 
gers and shippers that there would seem little if 
anything to gain, from the point of view of the 
community at large, by the transfer to govern- 
ment control. On the other hand, with a wider 
distribution of railway securities among small 
investors, and with the gradual elimination of 
the speculative factor from the financiering and 
operation of railways, opposition to government 
ownership would take on a wholly different char- 
acter. With railway securities reduced to an 
honest hard-pan basis, the method of government 
purchase would become a transaction somewhat 
analogous to that pursued in the recent amalgama- 
tion of steel companies; that is to say, one sort 
of securities would be exchanged for another on 
the general basis of current market value. The 
holder of railway bonds and stocks would receive 
corresponding value in the new issues of United 
States Government railway securities. Since 
transportation must more than ever hold the key 
to the entire industrial situation, it is almost cer- 
tain that we shall in the early future see in the 
United States the development of a strong move- 
ment in favor of the government ownership of 
railways. How good the prospects of such a 
movement may be eight years or twelve years 
hence, no one, of course, can foretell. 


Another 


Government How suddenly new conditions may 

Demanded advance a question like government 

in Canada. ownership of railways from the stage 
of academic discussion to that of a blazing prac- 
tical issue, has just now been illustrated in the 
neighboring country of Canada. Our people on 
this side of the line, by the way, make a mistake 
in failing to observe more constantly and closely 
the trends of Canadian policy and the very intel- 
ligent and vigorous discussion of public affairs 
that goes on in the Dominion Parliament at Ot- 
tawa, and also in the provincial parliaments, and 
the Canadian press. The whole Dominion has 
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‘been thrown into a great discussion by the recent 

railway consolidations in the United States. The 
foremost part in this has been taken by the Hon. 
William Findlay Maclean, editor and proprietor 
of the Toronto World, fer some ten years past a 
member of the Dominion Parliament. Mr. Mac- 
lean declares that the railway movement under 
the leadership of men like Messrs. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, James J. Hill, Mr. Harriman, Mr. Vander- 
bilt, Mr. George Gould, and others in the United 
States, will not be content 
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Mr. Maclean holds that a control- 

——" ling interest in these roads could be 
purchased for an aggregate sum of 

about $50,000,000. But in lieu of such a pur- 
chase, which he prefers, he proposes as an alter- 
native the leasing of the private railway lines for 
999 years. This would involve no cash outlay 
at all, but merely a government guarantee of in- 
terest on all outstanding bonds, and of a low 
dividend rate, perhaps 3 per cent. on the share 
capitalization. Such pub- 





to unify transportation 
interests on the southern 
side of an artificial politi 
cal line across the conti 
nent, but will naturally 
enough seek to assimilate 
the Canadian Pacific and 
Grand Trunk systems of 
Canada with the other 
factors of a traffic system 
to which these Canadian 
lines naturally belong. 
Elaborate and protracted 
debates have been going 
on in the Parliament at 
Ottawa, and the news- 
papers from one end of 
Canada to the other have 
taken up the theme. It 
should be borne in mind 
that Canada already has 
a@ government railroad, 
the Intercolonial system 
of about 1,700 miles,— 








lic acquisition of the rail- 
road system would, in 
Mr. Maclean’s judgment, 
greatly enhance the ef- 
fective value of the canal 
system, upon which the 
Canadian people have 
spent public money with 
so much enterprise and 
liberality, and would 
lead directly to the es- 
tablishment of a fast and 
frequent transatlantic ser- 


vice from a Canadian 
port, presumably Syd- 
ney. Mr. Maclean and 


the other Canadian ad- 
vocates of government 
ownership cite the policy 
of the Australian colonies 
and New Zealand, and 
point out the European 
tendency toward the full 
control of railways by 








the total railway mileage 
of the Dominion being 
about 17,000. There is 
a pending proposal favored by the Prime Min- 
ister, Sir Wilfred Laurier, and the government 
of the day, to build an additional national rail- 
way from Toronto to a point on the Georgian 
Bay. The object of this line is to provide an 
outlet by way of the all-Canadian St. Lawrence 
route for the largest possible amount of the vast 
business that is developing on the Great Lakes. 
This proposition Mr. Maclean strongly favors ; 
but he deems it wholly insufficient for the pro- 
tection of Canadian interests. He advocates the 
complete and immediate absorption of the Cana- 
dian Pacific, Grand Trunk, and all other Cana- 
dian roads by the government for public owner- 
ship and operation. Mr. Maclean in making his 
proposals, disclaimed any intention to attack or 
embarrass the government ; yet in some quarters 
it was thought that present political influences 
were perilously friendly toward the projects of 
the railway magnates of the United States. 


HON. W. F. MACLEAN. 


the governments. The 
Canadian discussion is 
tinged with an anti- 
Americanism that seems to us to have little 
ground in fact or reason, and to be in futile an- 
tagonism to what must be the course of future 
events. The Grand Trunk and Canadian Pacific 
railway systems are not, in point of fact, the iso- 
lated servitors of Canadian traffic. Such pros- 
perity as they have had has been due to their 
serving the commercial system of North America 
at large. All natural and proper tendencies are 
making for commercial union between Canada 
and the United States. And political union in 
the fullness of time would be an extremely good 
and fortunate thing for Canada, and also a very 
good and fortunate thing for the United States and 
for Great Britain. Apart from a certain nervous 
and sensitive hostility to the United States shown 
in this discussion about railways, there is noth- 
ing whatever to be criticised. We should look 
on with the greatest interest, if the Canadians 
should think it best to try the Maclean plan. 
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Two things we have not seen men- 
An ; Rai : : : 
Incidentai tioned in the pending discussions. It 
Point or Two. i; yather strange, for instance, that 
nobody should have denied Mr. Maclean’s propo- 
sition that the chance for government ownership 
would be gone if American railway financiers 
shouid buy a controlling interest in the stocks of 
the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk systems. 
All railroads on Canadian soil, no matter who 
owns them, are subject at all times to the superior 
power of the government of the land. They may 
be practically confiscated by heavy taxation of 
their earnings, or they may be acquired under 
condemnation proceedings. As a means to pro- 
mote popular agitation in Canada, Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan's name or that of Mr. Hill may, indeed, 
be conjured with. But the ‘*bogy man” is not 
really dangerous; and the statement often re- 
peated in Canada, that Wall Street syndicates are 
about to reduce the entire population of the Do- 
minion to a condition of serfdom, need not be 
taken too literally. The other point that Mr. 
Maclean and his friends have not mentioned has 
to do with the lines, terminals, and properties 
held by the Canadian Pacific and Grand Trunk 
systems on the American side of the boundary 
line. All these would have to: be given up in 
case of government ownership. A distinctly po- 
litical and anti-American purpose..is frankly 
avowed ; and it is,.of course, so obvious as to 
need only the statement of the fact, that the 
Canadian government as such could not own and 
operate railways or shipping terminals in thé 
United States. 


P As for American enterprise and capital 
anada Needs . ge 
Neighborly in Canada, it is exactly what that coun- 
Co-operation. trv needs, At least half of the present 
development of Canada is due to nothing else ex- 
cept proximity to the great American republic. 
Our material development has advanced so far 
that we have a great number of men of excep- 
tional skill and experience in all kinds of industrial 
matters, to whom reasonable inducements might 
well be offered by the Canadians, in order to ob- 
tain their help in the opening up of the wonder- 
ful natural resources of the northern half of this 
continent. A Canadian correspondent, writing 
from Quebec to the New York Sun not long ago, 
pointed out a remarkable series of enterprises in 
Canada in which the moving spirits had come from 
the United States. ‘‘ Suppose,” said this writer, 
‘«Pierpont Morgan does buy up the Grand Trunk ; 
—the road will be subject to Canadian authority, 
just as 1t is now, when the stock is held in Lon- 
don. Suppose J. J. Hill were to buy the Crow’s 
Nest coal-mines and the Canadian Pacific and 
operate them from St. Paul; he would not be in 


any different relation to the Canadian people than 
if he came to Montreal and were made over into 
Sir James Hill.” It is reported, indeed, that Mr. 
Hill and his associates have acquired the Big 
Crow’s Nest Pass coal mines in British Columbia, 
and that they are to be granted a charter for a 
railroad from these mines at Kootenay to connect 
with the Great Northern Railway and their smelt- 
ing interests. 


Another notable move in the Canadian 

pltanitoba’s railway situation has been the action 
ailway Deals. : 

of the Manitoba government, through 
its premier, Mr. Roblin, to control an outlet for 
wheat and other products in competition with the 
Canadian Pacific road, which has always been 
regarded by the Manitobans as exercising an op- 
pressive monopoly. Mr. Roblin, on behalf of 
the government, secured a 999-year lease of the 
railway line running from the south and con- 
necting Winnipeg with the Northern Pacific 
system, securing also the option of purchasing 
the line at any time for $7,000,000. <A part of 
Mr. Roblin’s object was to promote the construc- 
tion of a new and direct line from Winnipeg to 
navigation on Lake Superior, and the construction 
of other lines centering at Winnipeg, especially 
one to penetrate Saskatchewan. Under the bar- 
gain that has been made the Manitoban govern- 
ment turns over its lease of the Northern Pacific 
connection, and guarantees bonds on about a 
thousand miles of additional railways under a 
plan: by which the government regulates traffic 
rates and makes it certain that the farmers will 
have at least 10 or 15 per cent. better shipping 
terms for their wheat than heretofore. Trans- 
portation problems evidently are very much at 
the front in Canada this year. 


eniatiaail Just after the brief special session of 
Our Canal the United States Senate had ad- 
Plans. journed on March 9, it was an- 
nounced that the British Government had de- 
clined to accept the Hay-Pauncefote treaty as 
amended in process of ratification. This is to be 
regretted ; but if the people of the United States 
wish to indulge in any attribution of blame, they 
should not visit it upon the British Government 
but upon our own. For twenty years our Secre- 
taries of State, our international lawyers, and our 
authorities on the subject of a Nicaragua Canal 
have agreed that the old Clayton-Bulwer treaty 
was in its very nature obsolete, and that it could 
have no practical bearing upon any plans that we 
might choose to make for an interoceanic water- 
way, under wholly changed conditions after the 
lapse of more than a generation. As the whole 
world well knew, we had repeatedly made nego- 
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tiations with the Central American states based 
on the view that the Clayton-Bulwer treaty was 
inoperative. For many years American opinion 
had practically agreed that the United States 
Government must be political sponsor for the 
canal when constructed; and of late years,— 
when it had become apparent that our govern- 
ment must even go so far as to finance the canal, 
or actually to build it with the taxpayers’ money, 
—not a single voice in the nation had been raised 
against the view that we must manifestly exercise 
full political control over our own national prop- 
erty. In the Congress which has just expired, 
bills for constructing a Nicaragua Canal had been 
favorably considered by committees, and not a 
member of either House had thought of such a 
thing as a divided or a joint international over- 
sight of the undertaking. 


It is evidently to England’s interest, 
The American ag well as to our own, that a canal 
sarees should-be built ; and it is not neces- 
sarily to England’s interest that this canal should 
be under the control of the European powers. 
But however that may be, it is unquestionably 
our intention to control in every sense the canal 
that is to be constructed with our own public 
money. If Mr. Hay had at the proper moment 
asked England to consent to the abrogation in a 
formal way of the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, there 
is little reason to suppose that the request would 
have been refused. The English refusal, how- 
ever, to accept the amendments to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty,—one of which distinctly abro- 
gated the Clayton-Bulwer instrument,—will at 
least have the effect as soon as Congress assembles 
next December to bring about decisive action. 
Republicans and Democrats will vie with one 
another in removing all further doubt as to the 
position of the United States by voting that the 
Clayton- Bulwer treaty is invalid, inoperative, and 
fully abrogated. They will probably then pro- 
ceed promptly to pass the Hepburn canal bill, 
which authorizes the construction of the canal, 
and makes the initial appropriations. The new 
British Minister of Foreign Affairs, Lord Lans- 
downe, has probably been misled as to the Ameri- 
can position on this question. It will not in any 
manner weaken the purpose of Congress to act 
decisively next December to remember that some- 
body, either in London or in Washington, had 
carefully held back the English rejection of the 
amended treaty until Congress had adjourned 
and could not therefore act. Senator Lodge on 
behalf of the Republicans has said that on the 
very first day of the next session he would offer 
a resolution abrogating the Clayton- Bulwer treaty, 
while Senator Morgan, on behalf of the Demo- 
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crats, had already done that very same thing 
while the Senate was sitting last month, during 
the week after the inauguration. The American 
policy about the canal is as clear as daylight ; 
and it is greatly to be hoped that the State De- 
partment will see its way to render active aid in 
furthering the manifest determination of Con- 
gress and the country. 


It was the progress of the Canadian 
canal system, affording an outlet to 
the sea for the smaller class of lake 
vessels carrying grain and heavy cargoes, that 
stimulated the recent interest in the question 
whether or not the canal system of the State of 
New York should be greatly enlarged. The 
State has spent a considerable sum to determine 
questions of cost and route. It was found last 
month that Governor Odell had decided not to 
recommend the construction of a barge canal that 
would cost approximately $80,000,000, but rather 
to advise the resumption of the work of deepen- 
ing and enlarging the channel and locks of the 
present State canals, upon which some $9,000,000 
was spent a few years ago, and to complete which 
will probably cost about twenty-five millions more. 
‘he commission headed by General Greene cer- 
tainly made out an excellent case in favor of the 
larger expenditure and the barge canal. But it 
is true on the other hand that such a waterway 
would benefit interstate commerce,—especially 
the Western farmers and communities, as a regu- 
lator of railroad rates,—far more than it would 
directly benefit the people of the State of New 
York. <A few years hence, perhaps, public opin- 
ion and national wealth will have advanced,— 
together with engineering progress,—to the point 
of constructing a ship canal by way of the Hudson 
River from the Great Lakes to the sea. 


e 
New York 
Canals. 


; More and more the relation of trans- 
Russian Roads ° z 
and the Man- portation problems and commercial 
churia Issue. interests to international politics be- 
gins to impress itself upon the mind even of the 
most casual observer. Thus the international 
question that loomed up above all others last 
month was the position of Russia in the Chinese 
province of Manchuria. Russia has now more 
than 100,000 soldiers in that province, and is 
exercising full control of everything, under what 
it calls a necessary plan of temporary occupa- 
tion. That some distinct agreement about this 
has been made between the governments of Rus- 
sia and China had become evident enough ; and 
other European governments were not a little dis 
turbed that Russia should have been carrying on 
secret negotiations in her own interest while act- 
ing with the concert of powers in the joint nego- 
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tiations with China for the settlement of all dis- 
putes. It had been understood that the nations 
were to act unitedly and that none was to seek 
exclusive territorial or other advantages. It 
must be admitted, however, that Russia’s posi- 
tion is peculiar. In the first place, Manchuria is 
not a part of China proper, but an outlying de- 
pendency, the greater part of which extends far 
to the northward like a blunt wedge forced into 
Russian Siberia. For thousands of miles the 
Chinese Empire adjoins the Russian ; and for a 
long distance the Amur River forms the dividing 
line. The Trans-Siberian railway also for a long 
distance follows the general course of the Amur 
on the Russian side. It is claimed by the gov- 
ernment at St. Petersburg that the protection of 
the great trans-Asian lines that Russia is build- 
ing justifies the occupation of Manchuria until 
conditions become stable again. The other 
powers do not, however, believe that Russia will 
ever find it convenient to withdraw,—in short 
they fear that Russia will do exactly what they 
know they would do themselves under like cir- 
cumstances. It is England that has objected 
most strenuously to the Russian occupation, and 
every one knows, meanwhile, that England of 
all countries is the one that habitually benefits 
most by exactly such methods. London has 
tried exceedingly hard to push Washington into a 
position of controversy with St. Petersburg over 
this matter, on the ground of our trade interests 
as guaranteed by treaties with China. Our gov- 
ernment will, of course, do what it can to induce 
Russia to ‘‘ occupy ”’ without annexing, and thus 
to maintain existing tariff rates, under which the 
United States has a growing Manchurian trade. 








THE NEW CRISIS IN THE EAS1. 


Joun Butt: “You back me up, Jonathan, and I'll shoo 
him off !’”*—From the Herald (Boston). 
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¥ But our government will not, on the 
Relations other hand, fail to remember that it 
with Russia. 1,61ong¢s to China, and in no sense to 
us, to deal with Russia concerning the future 
political status of the northern part of the Chi- 
nese Empire. And if by conquest or diplomacy 
Russia should annex Manchuria, we should have 
to admit that the province was henceforth Rus- 
sian and not Chinese, and that its trade would 
properly become subject to such regulations as 
Russia might choose to establish. It has been 
the traditional policy of this country to maintain 
relations of the most cordial nature with the. gov- 
ernment of Russia ; and to depart in any meas- 
ure from that policy would be a most serious 
blunder. Russia’s great plans for developing 
Siberia and building railways to the Pacific Ocean 
are quite as creditable and as worthy of world- 
wide sympathy as were our own Pacific railway 
undertakings thirty years ago. It may turn out 
that Russian occupation of Manchuria is quite as 
desirable in the long run as English occupation of 
Egypt. It is true that in England there is great 
horror of recent Russian military ruthlessness in 
Northern China. But England holds Egypt by 
virtue of having put down the Egyptians under 
Arabi Bey twenty years ago, and of having more 
recently butchered the Arabs in the Kitchener 
expedition to Khartum. It is highly important 
that Russia and the United States should enter 
into a commercial reciprocity treaty without un- 
due delay. Last month M. DeWitte, the great 
Russian railway-builder and Minister of Finance, 
applied sweeping tariff rates against various 
American imports, notably of steel and iron, 
in retaliation for an extra duty that our own 
Secretary of the Treasury, Mr. Gage, had applied 
to Russian sugar coming into this country. In 
order to equalize conditions, our tariff law pro- 
vides that in the case of countries which pay a 
direct bounty on the exporting of sugar, an 
equivalent amount must be added at our ports of 
entry. It would seem that the Russian law does 
not in a direct and explicit way pay an export 
bounty on sugar, but that the tax system so oper- 
ates as to make exporting relatively profitable, 
and therefore to serve much the same purpose as 
a bounty. We have imported so little sugar 
from Russia that it is only a drop in the bucket ; 
and Secretary Gage had no thought of discrimi- 
nating harshly. But he felt himself obliged, it 
seems, to enforce what appeared to be the correct 
interpretation of our statutes. M. DeWitte’s re- 
taliation was unexpected, and it seemed to be a 
deliberate blow at American interests which have 
grown up in Russia on their own merits as to 
quality and price. For a good while to come, 
Russia will need great quantities of railway sup- 
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plies, machinery, and other manufactured goods 
which she can buy to better advantage in the 
United States than anywhere else; and this 
country can well afford to make some concessions 
in order to keep the door open for this profitable 
return trade. ) 





M. DE WITTE, RUSSIA’S FINANCE MINISTER. 


- The extra taxes that were imposed 
e Cut : 
in National upon the country when the Spanish 
Taxes. war broke out three years ago have 
been bringing in a revenue of from eighty to 
ninety million dollars a year, and have now been 
cut down to about half that amount by virtue of 
an agreement between the two Houses of Con- 
gress reached on February 28, in the closing 
days of the session. Half of the total reduction 
applies to tobacco and beer. Bank checks, notes 
and mortgages are relieved of stamp taxes to the 
extent of about one-fourth of the total revenue 
reduction. The remaining quarter of the tax 
repeal relates to various proprietary articles, to 
insurance policies, to telegraph and telephone 
messages, and to some other smaller items. The 
appropriations made by the Fifty-sixth Congress 
in its two years of activity aggregated in round 
figures $1,440,000,000. Its predecessor, the 
Fifty-fifth Congress, appropriated in round fig- 
ures $1,568,000,000. But its great outlays were 
caused by the extraordinary expenses of the 
Spanish War. The Fifty-fourth Congress ap- 
propriated in round figures $1,045,000,000 in 
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providing for the two fiscal years from the mid- 
dle of 1896 to the middle of 1898. The general 
average since 1890 had been something like $500,- 
000,000 a year, or a billion dollars for each Con- 
gress. The figures, however, need interpretation. 


0 _ The greatly increased cost of main- 
ur Public ee ° ‘ 

Outlays and taining the Government is attributable 
Their Objects. almost entirely to the demands of the 
army and navy. The appropriations for the first 
session of the Congress that has just expired were 
$710,150,000, while those for the last session, 
ending March 4, were figured up as approxi- 
mately $729,900,000. This great sum, however, 
does not represent expenses in the ordinary sense 
of the word. Nearly $124,000,000 of the total 
amount belongs to the postal service, much the 
greater part of which is offset by the receipts of 
the department. The total sum also includes 
$53,000,000 for the Sinking Fund ; that is to 
say, for application to the reduction of the in- 
terest-bearing debt of the Government. Whether 
or not this amount of money may actually be 
thus applied to debt reduction, must depend upon 
the accuracy with which the forecasts of revenue 
have been made. The assertion that the great 
increase in government expenditures has been 
brought about by reckless extravagance under 
the lead of the McKinley administration cannot 
be justified by any analysis of the facts and 
figures. There is no reason to think that the 
revenues have been squandered. It is not a 
question of economical and careful financiering, 
but a question of broad policy. The nation is 
determined to double its navy, and this simply 
means an annual naval bill increased by 100 per 
cent. The exigencies of the situation in the 
Philippines have made it necessary to keep up a 
large army on a war footing at a great distance 
from home. And this means a continuance of 
the immense military appropriations that began 
three years ago. When the Spaniards from 1895 
to 1898 were maintaining a great military force 
in Cuba, their appropriations of money were 
largely misapplied through fraud and peculation. 
There is no reason to think that the money ap- 
propriated by our government for the army in 
the Philippines is not honestly and carefully ex- 
pended. ‘Thus nearly all of the increased outlay 
of the United States Government is for the army, 
the navy, and other purposes having to do with 
war and defense, including an increase in the 
pension bill. However much this may be re- 
gretted, it is hard to see how it can well be 
avoided. We cannot wisely or safely return to 
the military and naval status of five years ago. 
We must keep up a modern defensive establish- 
nent, and not grudge the bills. 
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As we have pointed out in these 

Economy of pages more than once, it is quite 
Being Prepared. wnlikely that we should ever have 
had our war with Spain, or become involved in 
the Philippines, if we had had an army and a 
considerable navy. The Spaniards thought their 
army incomparably superior to any fighting force 
we could assemble short of two or three years ; 
and European experts called their navy an easy 
match for ours. Thus if our defensive organization 
had been more elaborate we should have emanci- 
pated Cuba by diplomacy, and saved ourselves 
much subsequent cost and distress. If we are to 
be involved in serious disputes in the future, it will 
not be with third-rate powers like Spain. We 
shall not need a large army, but a thoroughly 
effective navy is indispensable. And we must 
not shrink from the fact that such a navy is ex- 
pensive. The thing to remember is that it will 
in the long run be very much more expensive 
for us not to have it. A big army, however, is 
not only a source of expense, but it is in many 
indirect ways an unmitigated nuisance. There 
is nothing so detestable as the military caste and 
the military spirit, as found in the European 
countries. With a small army we are in no dan- 
ger of developing such a caste or such a spirit. 
We should have good officers, but they should 
be simply straightforward, plain American gen- 
tlemen who have learned their business thor- 
oughly, but who ignore totally that sharp dis- 
tinction between military and civil life that is 
drawn in Europe. The pension bill, while it 
makes an enormous drain upon the revenues of 
the country, is not exhaustive of the resources 
of the people, because it represents simply a 
great sum collected from the people and at once 
disbursed to them again, and put back into the 
channels of general circulation. 


Fearing the effect of such vast appro 
priations on the opinion of the coun, 
try, Congress shrank at the last mo- 
ment from the programme of new ship-building 
as presented by the Secretary of the Navy, and 
cut it down a good deal. This was not very 
wise, nor very courageous. Our naval policy is 
sound and desirable, and there should be no 
timidity in carrying it through. The country as 
a whole was not clamoring to have nearly $10,- 
000,000 a year cut off from the tax on beer; 
and if there is anything the country does believe 
in, it is the new navy. While in general our in- 
ternational outlook is peaceful, there is hardly 
any method so likely to keep us out of conflict as 
that of the rapid and brilliant development of 
the navy. Congress adjourned without passing 
the great river and harbor bill, and the ship- 


Some Bills 
that Failed. 
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subsidy measure also failed to reach a vote in the 
Senate. Nothing was done about the Nicaragua 
Canal, and the bill authorizing post-offices and 
federal buildings in a great number of American 
cities was also buried in the mass of unfinished 
business, to be resurrected next December. 


As to River * 2004 deal of river and harbor work 
and Harbor Will be continued, nevertheless, under 
Work. former contracts which do not require 
new appropriations. It is to be regretted that 
the President has not power to approve some 
items in such an appropriation bill, while vetoing 
others. The log-rolling system makes every river 
and harbor bill a public scandal as respects some 
of its items, while as a rule its larger provisions 
are well considered and meritorious. Probably 
we should have had better harbors in this coun- 
try if every community had been obliged to rely 
upon its own efforts, without hope of a federal 
appropriation. If the river and harbor bill, which 
had passed the House of Representatives in good 
time, could have reached a vote in the Senate, it 
would have been passed. ».,Ats failure was brought 
about by the course taken by Senator Carter of 
Montana, who took advantage of the rules of the 
Senate, which do not provide for any curtailment 
of debate, and talked the bill to death. It was 
generally said, without evoking any eager denials, 
that the administration was quite willing to have 
the river and harbor bill fail in the interest of 
the Treasury ; and that Mr. Carter, whose term 





SENATOR CARTER: ‘It was a glorious victory.” 
From the Pioneer Press (St. Paul). 


























in the Senate was expiring, was not without moral 
support and encouragement in securing the fail- 
ure of a bill that involved so much money. 
Merchant he failure of the ship-subsidy bill 
Ships and : ‘ 
Government Was brought about by the determina- 
—~ tion of a few members of the opposi- 
tion,—particularly Senator Pettigrew of South 
Dakota, whose term also was expiring,—to pro- 
long debates on that and other measures in such 
a way as to make it impossible to reach a vote. 
This line of action is said to have had the tacit 
approval of a number of Republican Senators 
who were counted by Mr. Frye and Mr. Hanna 
as favorable to their subsidy bill. These two 
energetic and constructive minds, believing thor- 
oughly in the sound statesmanship of their meas- 
ure, have never for a moment seemed to realize 
the apathy of their Republican colleagues, and 
the unconvinced attitude of the public at large. 
Mr. Frye, who has been again elected president 
pro tem. of the Senate, to officiate in the absence 
of Vice-President Roosevelt, and who well de- 
serves the confidence of his colleagues and the 
country, declares that the subsidy bill is neither 
dead nor indefinitely postponed, but that it will 
be brought up again at the next session. Mean- 
while, it is extremely hard for the public to grasp 
the merits of a scheme providing for the general 
subsidy of ocean shipping, irrespective of the 
specific requirements of our commerce. Thus we 
pointed out two months ago how Germany had just 
subsidized a new line to promote traffic between 
German ports and the trading points of the east 
and west coasts of Africa. In like manner Eng- 
land has just now adopted a subsidy scheme that 
will establish a new line between Bristol (Avon- 
mouth) and the British West Indies, particularly 
the Island of Jamaica, the object being to revive 
English commerce with the West Indies and to 
develop the fruit trade in particular. American 
products have been at a disadvantage in South 
America and in some other markets through lack 
of direct, ample, and frequent steamship connec- 
tions. But our commerce gets the benefit of all 
the European subsidies for lines to A merican ports. 


pee At the short session of the Senate, 
Senate Limit Which is always held immediately 
its Debates? ster the inauguration of a new Presi- 
dent in order to confirm appointments and attend 
to other matters of an executive nature, Senator 
Platt of Connecticut brought forward a proposal 
for changing the rules of the Senate in such a 
way as to permit the majority at some stage to 
put an end to debate and bring a question to 
vote. The proposal met with a great deal of op- 


position, which was not confined to the Demo- 
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FIRST SAILING OF A NEW ENGLISH SUBSIDIZED LINE. 
(The 8S. S. Port Morant leaving Avonmouth for Jamaica.) 


cratic side of the House. Always and every- 
where, things tend toward extremes. ‘Thus the 
measures taken in the House of Representatives 
a few years ago, under the leadership of Speaker 
Reed, to put an end to dilatory and obstructive 
methods on the part of a minority, have grown 
into a system that has greatly changed the de- 
liberative character of the body. As matters 
now stand, the Speaker, if sustained by a fairly 
harmonious and well-disciplined majority, can 
sidetrack any measure of which he does not ap 
prove, and can, on the other hand, set very brief 
limits of debate and bring to a decisive vote any 
measure whatever that belongs to the programme 
that he has mapped out for the session. And 
this is now done with even more precision and 
efficiency, if possible, than the Government pro- 
gramme is managed in the English House of 
Commons. Thus the House is no longer a talk- 
ing shop, but a business machine. While this 
in many ways is commendable, it results some- 
times in action without quite enough scrutiny. 


The Senate, however, has more than 
made up for the deficiency. While 
some of its most influential members, 
like Senator Allison,—whose authority in the 
committee room and in the actual shaping of pub- 
lic business is of the highest character,—are not 
given to much talking on the floor of the Senate, 
there are many others who have not hesitated 


Rules 
Are Made 
to Be Altered. 
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on occasions of even small importance to make 
speeches which havé had to be continued from 
day to day, like serial stories in the magazines ; 
and which, in ordinary type, would make volumes 
of considerable bulk even though stale and un- 
profitable. Somehow,—so queer are the tradi- 
tions of the United States Senate,—there has 
grown up the notion that this right to talk with- 
out restraint is an unassailable personal privilege, 
as well as an inalienable attribute of the State- 
hood that the Senators represent. And thus the 
doctrine has arisen that, in any case, the change 
in the rules could never possibly be made, because 
until the rules are changed there can be no way 
of limiting the debate on the question of -chang- 
ing them,—all of which is delightful foolery, but 
is not business. The Senate of the United States 
has exactly the same right to change its rules 
that any other parliamentary body possesses, and 
the problem is not one of metaphysics. A ma- 
jority has only to improve the opportunity afforded 
by the absence of the regular presiding officer to 
put into the chair a man who has the courage to 
disregard traditional rules and recognize the 
moving of the previous question, as familiar to 
all schoolboys. This ought to be done as often, 
at least, as once every six years, or, better still 
perhaps, the Senate rules should of themselves 
lapse periodically, in order that they may be 
freely reconsidered. The Senate should not go 
to the other extreme. It should continue to 
be a deliberative body, with ample freedom of 
debate. 








CARRIE-NATIONISM IN THE SENATE. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 


Whether or not the ship-subsidy bill 

Cocnatoria! was a perfect measure, its promoters 
had afforded ample opportunity for 

debate ; and they were entitled to the benefit of 
a parliamentary rule that would have brought the 
issue to a final vote. ‘The same thing was in less 
degree true of the river and harbor bill. But 
something far deeper rooted than the Senate’s 





COL. WILLIAM CARY SANGER. 
(Assistant Secretary of War.) 


tradition of unlimited debate is that outgrowth 
of the spoils system known as ‘Senatorial 
courtesy.’ A typical illustration of it was afforded 
last month. The one member of the Cabinet who, 
for some time past, has had peculiarly heavy 
burdens to bear is the Secretary of War. Secre- 
tary Root has had to deal with questions of 
policy of surpassing importance, and at the same 
time with an almost infinite number of complex 
and vexing matters of detail. Most of the other 
executive departments are so organized with 
assistant secretaries and administrative bureaus 
that the Cabinet head can, if necessary, avoid a 
great part of the strain of daily work. But with 
the extraordinary conditions in Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and elsewhere that have existed since Mr. 
Root went into the Cabinet, the head of the War 
Department has had to work incessantly at the 
risk of sacrificing his health, on the altar of 
patriotism. His assistant secretary, Mr. Meikle- 
john, had been a candidate for the United States 
Senate from Nebraska; and the remarkable 
deadlock at Lincoln, where the Senatorial struggle 
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had been going on for many weeks, had engrossed 
Mr. Meiklejohn’s attention, according to reports, 
during the entire winter. His intention to retire 
from the War Department was well known ; and 
it became a matter of importance, not merely to 
Mr. Root personally but to the whole country, 
that Mr. Meiklejohn’s successor shoutd be exactly 
the man who could render the overburdened 
Secretary of War the most practical and effective 
aid at the present juncture. Nor did it matter in 
the least to the country whether Mr. Root’s 
assistant secretary should come from Maine, from 
Texas, or from Oregon, provided he could do the 
work. It just happened that the man Mr. Root 
desired to utilize in that post was Col. William 
Cary Sanger, of the .State of New York, a 
selection that the President entirely approved of, 
and that nobody thought of criticising on the 
ground of fitness for the duties of the office. 
Senator Thomas C. Platt, of the State of New 
York, however, made haste to inform the re- 
porters that he had not been consulted about the 
selection of Mr. Sanger, a citizen of his own 
State; and he gave it to be understood that if 
Mr. Sanger’s nomination should be actually made, 
he and Senator Depew would invoke ‘* Senatorial 
courtesy’ to prevent confirmation. In justice, 
however, to the New York Senators, let it be 
said that they went frankly to headquarters to state 
their views. President McKinley and Secretary 
Root insisted upon their preference, and Mr. 
Platt acquiesced in good spirit, in the end. On 





























M. MILTON E. AILES. 
(Assistant Secretary of the Treasury.) 
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March 14, Col. William Cary Sanger received 
his commission as Assistant Secretary of War to 
succeed Mr. Meiklejohn, whose resignation had 
already been accepted by the President, and he 
was sworn in and began the duties of his office 
on the same day. 


Among other new appointments is 
that of Mr. Milton EK. Ailes as As- 
sistant Secretary of the Treasury to 
succeed Mr. Vanderlip, who retires to accept an 
advantageous financial 
opening in New York. 
The new assistant sec- 
retary is a young man 
who had made his way 
up in the Treasury De- 
partment, and had 
been taken from a 
subordinate position 
several years ago to 
be Mr. Gage’s private 
secretary. It will be 
recalled that Mr. Van- 
derlip had first come 
to Washington from 
Chicago as Mr. Gage’s 
confidential secretary. 
Such promotions from 
within a department 
are generally to be much commended. Colonel 
Sanger’s selection was based wholly upon his pos- 
session of very exceptional knowledge and ability, 
fitting him for the precise work to be performed. 
The resignation of the Hon. Charles H. Duell, who 
has filled the important office of Commissioner of 
Patents, left a vacancy last month for which it was 
said that the New York Senators had been invited 
to recommend a suitable incumbent. It was also 
reported that the Hon. H. Clay Evans, of Tennes- 
see, might this month resign from his post as 
Commissioner of Pensions. ‘This official. has been 
bitterly criticised and assailed, the opposition to 
him being inspired almost entirely by certain 
pension claim agents whose objectionable methods 
he has withstood like a rock. Mr. Evans de- 
serves at once the approval of the country and 
the respect of all honest pensioners. It was said 
that he was to enter the diplomatic service of the 
country ; but it is to be hoped that he will be 
kept where he is. There are few important 
changes in the foreign service as yet to be an- 
nounced. ‘The most important post to be vacated 
is the one that the Hon. Addison C. Harris, of 
Indiana, has held as minister to Austria. His 
successor will be Hon. Robert 8S. McCormick, of 
Illinois. <A greatly lamented incident was the 
drowning of the United States Consul-General 


Some Other 
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MR. ROBERT S. M’CORMICK. 


(Minister to Austria.) 
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at Hongkong, the brilliant writer and well-known 
Californian, Mr. Rounsevelle Wildman. He was 
one of the victims of the tragic loss of the Pacific 
Mail steamship Fo Janeiro, which struck the 
rocks in a fog while approaching the Golden 
Gate of San Francisco Harbor on February 22. 
Mr. Wildman was returning to this country for a 
vacation. His successor, who has now been 
named, is William A. Rublee, of Wisconsin. 


a A man of no little practical importance 
tothe in the second administration of Presi- 
President. dent McKinley will be Mr. George B. 
Cortelyou, who holds the office of Secretary to 
the President. Mr. Cortelyou was also a mem- 
ber of Mr. McKinley’s official family and execu- 
tive staff at the White House through his first 
administration ; but his immediate superior for 
some time was the late Mr. John Addison Porter. 
Owing to Mr. Porter’s protracted ill health, his 
duties devolved more and more upon Mr. Cortel- 
you, until Mr. Porter’s final retirement. Mr. 
Cortelyou was born nearly thirty-nine years ago 


‘ in New York, and after graduating from Hemp- 


» cupied the past ten years. 


. month as above all things necessary. 


stead Institute at seventeen, he completed the 
course at the State Normal School at Westfield, 
Mass., three years later. He became an expert 
stenographer while pursuing other studies ; and, 
after engaging in educational work for a time, he 
went to Washington, where he entered the public 
service, meanwhile completing a thorough course 
in law. His experience at Washington has oc- 
He has grown by 
merit into the responsible position that he now 
occupies,—a position almost as important to the 
President himself in the carrying on of his ex- 
ecutive duties as that of a member of the Cabinet. 
For the benefit of young men, by the way, it is 
worth while to note the fact that Mr. Cortelyou, 
who has also a liberal and professional education, 
owes no small part of his advancement to the fact 
that he did not disdain to become an expert sten- 
ographer. Young men in this country ought to 
be made aware of the importance that is attached 
to this practical accomplishment in England, 
where not a few of the younger politicians and 
rising statesmen of note have begun their work 
as private secretaries. 


The question of the government of 
Cuba and of the relations of the island 
to the United States now bids fair to 
be settled satisfactorily and with some degree of 
that deliberation advocated in these pages last 
Our readers 
will remember that we took the ground that the 
question of relations between the two countries 
ought to be a matter of careful negotiation, which 
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MR. GEORGE B. CORTELYOU. 


(Secretary to the President.) 


would require for its perfection probably severas 
months. ‘This view prevailed at Washington, 
and was expressed by Congress in an amendment 
to the Army Appropriation bill offered by Senator 
Platt of Connecticut on behalf of the Committee 
on Relations with Cuba. The Senate adopted 
the amendment by a vote of more than two to 
one, and it had a good majority in the House. 
There is no point in these resolutions that abridges 
the practical independence of Cuba in the slight- 
est degree, so long as Cuba exercises independ- 
ence for her own safety and well-being. It is 
provided that Cuba must lease or sell coaling- 
stations to the United States, a measure of such 
obvious propriety that it needs no discussion. It 
is also provided that the new Cuban Constitution 
is not toextend to the Isle of Pines. This island 
will remain for the present under the jurisdiction 
of the United States. Whether or not it should 
ultimately belong to Cuba is a matter left for 
future decision. For reasons that we have often 
pointed out, it is the duty of the United States to 
make sure that the sanitary administration of 
Cuba is carried on properly, and this is so de- 
clared in the Platt amendment. The acts of the 
United States during its period of occupancy are 
to be respected, and protection is to be accorded 
to all rights growing out of such acts. Cuba is 
not to contract any debts beyond the limits of 
her financial ability, nor to make any treaties 
with foreign powers that would subject her in 
any way to foreign control. Finally, the United 
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States reserves the right to intervene if the Cuban 
Government cannot protect life and property, 
maintain its authority, or fulfill the international 
obligations that the United States assumed in 
the ‘Treaty of Paris. 


Pen All these principles, moreover, are 
toBe to be worked out in the form of a 
Framed. treaty between Cuba and the United 
States; and the making of this treaty is just 
as much the business of the Cuban conven- 
tion as the framing of the constitution for the 
domestic government of the island. It will 
become the duty of the President, with such as- 
sistance of the War Department or other execu- 
tive officers as he chooses to employ, to formu- 
late a treaty in codperation with representatives 
of the Cuban convention that shall embody the 
principles of the Platt amendment. When this 
has been done it will have to be adopted by the 
full convention at Havana, and then submitted 
by President McKinley to the United States 
Congress. The clauses of the Platt amendment 
merely state honestly and frankly a set of facts 
and relationships that would have force in any 
case, through compulsion of circumstances. 
Everything contained in this amendment is as 
much for the interest of the people of Cuba as 
for that of the United States. Cuba is left at 
perfect liberty to make her own laws, elect her 
own officers, send and receive consuls and minis- 
ters, manage her own finances, and, in short, 
live her own life in her own way, exactly as 
Mexico does. But we shall never allow bad san- 
itary administration to threaten us with epidem- 
ics, nor shall we allow bad financial management 
to give European nations the opportunity to 
pounce down and make forcible collection of 
debt or damages, as has happened very recently 
in the case of several Latin-American republics, 
Nor do we allow the slightest leeway for violent 
revolutions. If the Cuban people should show 
that they cannot accept peaceably the rule of the 
majority, we shall interfere. This, of course, is 
the greatest possible kindness we could render 
them, because the knowledge of our attitude will 
tend to keep majorities from tyranny and minor- 
ities from turbulence. 


ar For Cuba to denounce this arrange- 
ust and é 
Advantageous ment is to value the shadow above 
‘an. the substance, and to argue in the 
field of abstract theories. Unwillingness to ac- 
cept it, in short, would prove incapacity and 
irresponsibility, and show that the time has not 
come for us to withdraw. Cuba is left with all 
the freedom and independence that she could pos- 
sibly make use of for any good purposes whatso- 
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ever ; and her future officials are restrained from 
nothing except from certain acts that would be 
harmful to the interests of the Cuban people 
themselves. Until this arrangement is embodied 
in a treaty that has been duly ratified on both 
sides, the American occupation of Cuba will very 
properly continue. As we remarked last month, 
there is no reason for haste, and the Cuban elec- 
tions ought not to be held until some time next 
year. In the theoretical sense, Cuban independ- 
ence subject to the Platt amendment would be a 
limited independence. But it would not be lim- 
ited to the extent of making the United States a 
suzerain, and it simply gives security to an inde- 
pendence that would be recognized by the world 
as having a great deal more real dignity and 
sovereignty than that of Haiti, San Domingo, or 
uny of the Central-American republics. Most of 
the limitations would exist in fact, whether ex- 
pressed in words or not. The Cuban convention 
had at first adopted resolutions on the subject 
that were wholly inadequate. Although the ap- 
parent sentiment of Cuba has been loudly hostile 
to the action of Congress, the real opinion of the 
substantial and property-owning people is not 
represented by the clamorous opposition. After 
the Cubans understand what is really meant, 
they will accept the excellent arrangement pro- 
posed, and try self-government until in due time 
they may wish to enter our Union as a State. 


The second inauguration of President 

Inauguration McKinley on the 4th of March was 
characterized as the greatest military 

and civic pageant our national capital has ever 
witnessed. There was a brilliant parade, with 
Gen. Francis V. Greene as grand marshal. There 
being no retiring President to ride with the Presi- 
dent-elect, he was accompanied by Senators 
Hanna and Jones,—chairmen, respectively, of 
the two great parties. The parade was reviewed 
by President McKinley, Vice-President Roose- 
velt, General Miles as head of the army, Admiral 
Dewey as head of the navy, and Adjutant-General 
Corbin. There was a great and brilliant scene 
in the Senate chamber when Mr. Roosevelt took 
the oath of office as Vice-President. After the 
Vice-President’s admirable five-minute inaugural 
address, adjournment was taken to the east por- 
tico of the capitol, where President McKinley 
faced 80,000 people under umbrellas in a pouring 
rain, took the oath of office, and delivered his 
second inaugural address in a clear and resonant 
voice. It was an optimistic speech, but not vain- 
glorious nor extravagant. It justified American 
good faith and our present policies; and, like 
all of Mr. McKinley’s recent documents and ut- 
terances, 1t was exceedingly well phrased. Mr. 
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PRESIDENT M’KINLEY, MAKING HIS SECOND INAUGURAL ADDRESS, FROM A TEMPORARY PAVILION, EAST OF THE CAPITOL. 


McKinley’s second term of office was entered 
upon with no break in the group of his Cabinet 


advisers. The names of the Cabinet members 
were sent to the Senate and immediately ratified. 
It is understood, however, that the Attorney- 
General, Mr. Griggs, is to retire almost immedi- 
ately on account of private affairs demanding his 
attention ; and unofficial report, to which we give 
credence, has it that the vacant place is to be 
filled by the Hon. Philander C. Knox, a promi- 
nent lawyer of Pittsburg. There has been much 
talk of the possibility of the retirement of Sec- 
retary Hay on account of ill health, but it is not 
believed that Mr. Hay has any thought of giving 
up his great office. 


Probably no administration has ever 
opened under more auspicious cireum- 
stances. There seems no cloud what- 
ever on the fair sky of the nation’s industrial 
prosperity ; the public revenues are ample; we 
are at peace with all nations ; our prudent policy 
in the Chinese troubles is making it certain that 
we shall have no more military work to do in 
that quarter; and the Government now makes 
known its confident belief that the troubled con- 
dition of the Philippines will improve quite rap- 
idly. The action of Congress in passing the 
Spooner bill as an amendment to the army ap- 


An Auspicious 
American 
Outlook. 


propriation measure gave to the President full 
authority to proceed with the establishment of 
civil government in the Philippines. As one of 
many similar incidents, it is to be noted that on 
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the 9th and 10th of March nearly 30,000 resi- 
dents of a district in northern Luzon took the oath 
of allegiance. The chief Filipino general who 
had been holding out against our troops—namely, 
Lieut.-Gen. Mariano 'T'rias—voluntarily surren- 
dered last month, and there seems little left of 
organized military opposition, although there will 
be trouble for a long time to come with small in- 
surgent bands. The Taft Commission is busy 
organizing provincial civil governments, making 
use of native appointees wherever possible. It 
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Several important municipal cam- 


‘om ; - at 424 
Domestic paigns, especially those in Cleveland, 
Topics: Ohio, and in Chicago, have been 


turning to a considerable extent upon street- 
franchise questions; and the tendency every- 
where in the country is toward the disregard 
of mere party lines in municipal affairs. The 
city of New York has continued to be much 
vexed with vicious police conditions. The new 
legislative act, under which the bi-partisan police 
commission is abolished, resulted in the appoint- 
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PRESIDENT M’KINLEY AND HIS CABINET. 


is declared at Washington that by the middle of 
May civil government will have been inaugurated 
throughout the Philippine Archipelago. Further 
important announcements are that Judge Taft 
will be appointed Civil Governor ; and that Gen- 
eral Chaffee, who has served us so well in China, 
will succeed General MacArthur at Manila as 
Commanding General of the Military Division of 
the Philippines, with no civil functions. The 
volunteer regiments are being brought back to 
this country as rapidly as possible, and recruiting 
under the new army law seems to be proceeding 
successfully, though not with a rush. The Presi- 
dent is planning for a great tour of the Western 
part of the country, and it is expected that the 
trip will begin toward the end of April. About 
twenty-four States and Territories are to be trav- 
ersed in the course of the Presidential itinerary. 
Conditions are so favorable that Mr. McKinley’s 
prestige on this tour will be almost unexampled, 
and his reception will be enthusiastic. 





ment by the mayor of a single commissioner 
who made the former chief of police his princi- 
pal deputy. Under these circumstances, Gov- 
ernor Odell was strongly urged to accept Senator 
Platt’s idea that the police system should be 
brought under direct controi of the State. The 
crusade against gambling houses under direction 
of the citizens’ Committee of Fifteen proceeded 
last month with exemplary vigor. Tammany’s 
Committee of Five has definitely given up its work. 
Mr. Lewis Nixon, its chairman, the well-known 
designer of the Oregon, found no real encourage- 
ment ; and his sympathies are not unlikely to 
bring him into active codperation with the Com- 
mittee of Fifteen. The Bellevue Hospital scan- 
dals, to which we referred last month, call for a 
further word. It was not proven against the 
indicted nurses that their severities had caused 
the death of the insane patient, and they were 
acquitted. We are glad to say that information 
obtained from Hon. John W. Keller, the Com- 
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missioner of Charities, has convinced us that the 


conditions at Bellevue were at no time as black. 


as the newspapers had represented, and that the 
grand jury in making its criticisms had to some 
extent probably been misled. It may he added 
that there was no thought in these pages of con- 
necting Mr. Keller with the alleged abuses or 
solecisms at Bellevue, except as endeavoring to 
get at the facts and promote needed reforms. 


The negro question in various phases 
So has claimed attention during the past 
month. Numerous lynchings have 
been reported, among them another horrible in- 
stance of burning at the stake, this time in Corsi- 
cana, Texas. We have received letters from 
readers in Florida, explaining more fully the 
lynching to which we made reference last month. 
Our newspaper information had been to the effect 
that the negro lynched in the middle of January 
had merely attempted to wreck a train, whereas 
in point of fact he had actually succeeded in the 
dastardly crime,—to the extent at least of throw- 
ing the engine of a passenger train over an 
embankment, resulting in the death of the engi- 
neer and the injury of a number of passengers. 
There was no doubt as to the guilt of the negro. 
But for this very reason the lynching was inex- 
cusable. Without the shadow of a doubt the 
criminal would have been promptly tried, con- 
victed, sentenced, and executed, under due pro- 
cess of law. The revised facts simply strengthen 
the point of our discussion. The negroes are 
mistaken, however, in regarding all this lynching 
mania as essentially one of their race grievances. 
It is seldom that a lynched man gets more than 
his due. The harm done is not to one race alone 
but to the community at large, for which the law- 
abiding spirit is a prime condition of civilization. 
Maryland and Virginia have been in the thick of 
disfranchisement measures, with the prospect 
that both States will find a way to exclude illit- 
erate negroes,—and perhaps some white men, too, 
—irom the polls. Meanwhile, the best leaders 
of the negro race keep their heads, give little 
thought to politics, and preach the advancement 
of the individual as a worker anda man. The col- 
ored people are making progress, and are gaining 
respect in about the proportion of their achieved 
merits. Mr. Booker T. Washington.has arisen, 
providentially, at this time, as a negro leader of 
an almost infallible sagacity and common sense. 
Southern education needs the country’s help. 


There was a prevailing impression last 
po come atc month that the war in South Africa 
was practically ended. It was an- 
nounced repeatedly ‘that General Botha, as a re- 


sult of direct conference with Lord Kitchener, 
was about to surrender all his forces; and De 
Wet’s raiders were said to be scattered in all di- 
rections. Ex-President Steyn of the Orange Free 
State seems to be the leader of the irreconcilables, 
The English methods under Kitchener have been 
exceedingly drastic ; and if the fighting continues 
much longer there will be no farm-houses left in 
the country. A considerable body of British re- 
inforcements started for South Africa last month. 
Meanwhile, the chief subject of discussion in 
England has been the increased taxation made 
necessary by the continuance of the war. Al- 
ready the war has cost in excess of $600,000,000. 
The War Secretary, Mr. Brodrick, has explained 
the plans of army reorganization, which, in turn, 
Lord Wolseley, who preceded Lord Roberts as 
Commander-in-Chief, has exhaustively criticised. 
A considerable friction was caused last month by 
the parliamentary aggressiveness of the Irish 
members ; and during the next year or two the 
Irish ]and question will be kept before the public. 
It.is to be hoped that the friction between Eng- 
land and Russia over so small an affair as the oc- 
cupation of a railway siding at Tientsin in China 
will have been removed before this allusion to 
the matter is in the hands of our readers. King 
Edward’s eldest son and heir, the Duke of Corn- 
wall, started with his wife for their trip to Aus- 
tralia on March 15. It has been settled that the 
coronation ceremonies will not take place till 
June of next year. The Glasgow exhibition will 
be opened early in May ; and while it will be on 
no such scale of importance as this year’s exhibi- 
tion at Buffalo, it will undoubtedly be attractive. 
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Allusion has been made to Russia's 


The pee ° . 
Chinese position in Manchuria, based upon 
Situation. senarate and secret negotiations with 
China. The English opposition to this proceed- 


ing, great as it is, compares feebly with that of 
the Japanese, whose preparations of late have 
been distinctly warlike. The American troops 
are to leave Peking by the end of April, except 
for a legation guard of 150 men. This country 
is now represented at Peking by Mr. Rockhill, 
Mr. Conger being on hi: way to this country on 
leave of absence. ‘Although it is not announced 
that Mr. Conger has any thought of resigning 
from his post as Minister to China, there is a 
chance that he may not go back. MHe is one of 
the leading public men of Iowa, and his name is 
mentioned for the Republican gubernatorial nomi- 
* nation in that State. On March 16 an interest- 
ing dispatch from Count von Waldersee was read 
in the Reichstag, giving the strength of the allied 
forces in the province of Pechili, China, as a to- 
tal of 63,850, divided as follows: Germans, 17,- 
750; French, 14,050; British, 12,850; Rus- 
sians, 9,000; Japanese, 6,000; Italians, 2,350 ; 
Americans, 1,600; Austrians, 250. 


Elsewhere we publish a valuable arti- 
cle from the pen of the Baron Pierre 
de Coubertin on present political con- 
ditions in France. It has the advantage for 
American readers of showing things from the 
standpoint of a fair-minded French republican. 
The Spanish disturbances have resulted in a new 
cabinet with the veteran Sagasta at its head and 
with General Weyler, whom Sagasta had recalled 
from Cuba, as Minister of War,—a rather unex- 
pected combination. The universities of Russia 
have been in a state of extraordinary disturbance 
for many weeks past, and students’ riots have 
been general and daring. The principal theme 
in Germany last month was an attack upon the 
Kaiser by a man of apparently disordered mind, 
who threw a missile and cut the face of royalty. 
The new German census shows a population of 
56,000,000, a figure that surprises no one who 
has made note of population statistics. Italy’s 
new census shows 35,000,000 people, and it is 
estimated that 5,000,000 have left Italy for 
North and South America since 1880. 


Some Other 
Foreign Notes. 


On March 12 Dr. Edwin A. Alder- 
man was inaugurated as president of 
the Tulane University at New Or- 
leans, to fill the place made vacant by the death 
of Col. William Preston Johnston. Dr. Alderman 
has been president of the University of North 
Carolina for the past four years. His fame asan 
educator is national rather than local, and he is 


Educational 
/tems. 
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not yet forty years of age. Tulane is an insti- 
tution of great importance and brilliant pros- 
pects, with a student enrollment of nearly 1,200 
members. . The resignation of Professor Howard 
and other members of the Stanford University 
faculty as a sequel to the dismissal of Professor 
Ross has been much discussed in the educational 
world, and. we shall probably at another time 





PRESIDENT EDWIN A. ALDERMAN. 


give further space to this California topic. The 
Johns Hopkins University experiences a great 
loss in the retirement on account of ill health of 
Professor Herbert B. Adams, who has directed 
the department of history for so many years. 


The death of ex-President Benjamin 
Harrison occurred at his Indianapolis 
home on March 13 after a brief illness 
from pneumonia. Elsewhere in this number 
Gen. Thomas J. Morgan sums up President Har- 
rison’s career, and pays a just tribute to his mem- 
ory. General Harrison was sixty-seven years of 
age, and in the very fullness of his great intel- 
lectual power. Asa lawyer, statesman, and orator 
he was in the foremost rank, and it is well to note 
that in all the high tributes paid to his memory 
the thing most dwelt upon is the purity and in- 
tegrity of his character in all relations, public or 
private. Elsewhere we recount phases of the ca- 
reer of the late William M. Evarts, another Amer- 
ican lawyer and statesman of great distinction. 


Obituary 
Notes. 














RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 


(From February 16 to March 18, 1901.) 


PROCEEDINGS IN CONGRESS. 


February 16.—-The Senate debates the oleomargarine 
bill and passes private pension bills....The House con- 
siders the sundry civil appropriation bill. 

February 18.—The Senate considers the post-office 
appropriation bill....The House passes the bill appro- 
priating $5,000,000 for the exposition at St. Louis in 1903. 

February 19.—The Senate, by a vote of 18 to 42, re- 
jects the conference report on the Military Academy 
appropriation bill, objection being made t_ the penalty 
provided for hazing....The House debates the sundry 
civil appropriation bill. 

February 20.—An amendment in the Senate to the 
post-office appropriation bill providing $500,000 for pneu- 
matic-tube service is ruled out on.a point of order.... 
The House passes the sundry civil appropriation bill 
and begins consideration of the general deficiency bill. 

February 21.—The Senate, by a vote of 26 to 37, de- 
feats an amendment to the post-office appropriation bill 
appropriating $225,000 for the pneumatic-tube system 
in cities....The House passes the general deficiency ap- 
propriation bill. 

February 22.—The Senate passes the post-office and 
the diplomatic and consular appropriation bills and re- 
jects the conference report on the Indian appropriation 
bill. ...'The House passes private claim and pension bills. 

February 23.—The Senate passes the fortifications ap- 
propriation bill and the bill granting $5,000,000 for the 
St. Louis Exposition, with amendments providing for 
Sunday closing and appropriating $250,000 for a govern- 
ment exhibit at the Charleston Exposition of 1901-2.... 
The House adopts a resolution to investigate the pay of 
its employees, anda committee for the purpose is ap- 
pointed ; several appropriation bills are sent to confer- 
ence. 

February 25.—In the Senate an amendment to the 
army appropriation bill defining future relations of the 
United States with Cuba is introduced by the Commit- 
tee on Relations with Cuba; the Philippine amend- 
ment of Mr. Spooner (Rep., Wis.) is discussed....The 
House approves the Senate’s action in striking out from 
the naval appropriation bill the provision for two bat- 
tleships and two cruisers. 

February 26.—A modification of the Spooner Philip- 
pine amendment to the army appropriation bill, offered 
by Mr. Hoar (Rep., Mass.), is accepted in the Senate; 
in executive session the naval nominations for promo- 
tion, except those of Rear-Admirals Sampson and 
Schley to be vice-admirals, are confirmed....The House 
sends back the Indian and naval appropriation bills to 
conference. 

February 27.—The Senate, by a vote of 45 to 27, adopts 
the Spooner Philippine amendment to the army appro- 
priation bill ; the Cuban amendment to the same bill is 
adopted by a vote of 48 to 20. 

February 28.—The Senate passes the river-and-harbor 
appropriation bill ($21,598,830 for the year and author- 
izing contracts amounting to $28,565,696 ; total, $50,- 
164,526—a reduction from the House bill of $9,770,889). 


....The House adopts conference reports on the diplo- 
matic and consular and the agricultural appropriation 
bills, and sends back the post-office appropriation bill 


‘to conference; the special committee to investigate 


compensation of House employees makes a report sus- 
taining charges of unjustifiable payments and other 
abuses....Both branches adopt the conference report 
on the war-revenue-reduction bill. 

March 1.—The Senate considers the sundry civil ap- 
propriation bill and transacts routine business....The 
House, by a vote of 159 to 134, Messrs. McCall (Mass.), 
Loud (Cal.), Driscoll (N. Y.), and Mann (Ill.) voting 
with the Democrats in the minority, concurs in the 
Senate’s Philippine and Cuban amendments to the army 
appropriation bill. 

March 2.—The Senate passes the general deficiency 
and the sundry civil appropriation bills, the latter with 
amendments appropriating $500,000 for the Pan-Ameri- 
can Exposition, $5,000,000 for the Louisiana Purchase 
Exposition at St. Louis, and $250,000 for the Charleston 
Exposition ; the bill making additional appropriations 
for public buildings is also passed....The House passes 
the legislative appropriation bill, and bills for a national 
standardizing bureau, for conferring medals on enlisted 
men of the navy and marine corps, to amend the Chi- 
nese exclusion laws, and making additional appropria- 
tions for public buildings. 

March 3.—The Senate agrees to the final conference 
report on the naval appropriation bill, receding from 
the amendment authorizing the construction of three 
additional Holland submarine torpedo boats....The 
House refuses to concur in the Senate amendment to 
the sundry civil appropriation bill providing for appro- 
priations to the Pan-American, the St. Louis, and the 
Charleston expositions. 

March 4.—With the exception of the river and har- 
bor bill, which fails in the Senate, all the general ap- 
propriation bills become laws, together with the bill 
appropriating $5,000,000 for the St. Louis Exposition, 
and the Fifty-sixth Congress comes to an end; the to- 
tal appropriations made by this Congress amount to 
$1,440,062,545.95, as against a total of $1,568,212,637.84 
appropriated by the Fifty-fifth Congress. 


CALLED SESSION—SENATE. 


March 4.—The Senate of the Fifty-seventh Congress 
meets to act upon President McKinley’s nominations, 
Vice-President Roosevelt presiding ; the members take 
the oath of office. 

March 5.—The nominations of the members of Presi- 
dent McKinley’s cabinet are received and confirmed ; 
Mr. Platt (Rep., Conn.) offers a closure resolution. 

March 6.—-Mr. Morgan (Dem., Ala.) speaks in favor of 
abrogating the Clayton-Bulwer treaty. 

March 7.—Mr. Frye (Rep., Maine) is unanimously re- 
elected president pro tempore of the Senate. 

March 8-9.—After confirming the nominations re- 
ceived from President McKinley, the extra session 
comes to an end. 
























POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—AMERICAN. 


February 17.—The veto of the New York police-com- 
mission bill on the ground that the clause conferring on 
the governor summary power of removal is unconstitu- 
tional, is announced by Mayor Van Wyck. 

February 18.—In default of bail, Mrs. Carrie Nation 
is sent to jail at Topeka, Kan., charged with destruc- 
tion of property....District Attorney Philbin raids a 
New York pool-room....The American Philippine Com- 
mission establishes civil government in the province of 
Tarlac, Luzon. 

February 19.—Philip J. O’Connell (Dem.) is elected 
mayor of Worcester, Mass....Cleveland (Ohio) Demo- 
crats nominate Tom L. Johnson for mayor....The Den- 
ver Fire and Police Board, after investigation of charges 
of receiving bribes, demands the resignations of a police 
captain and several detectives. 

February 20.—The New York Legislature passes the 
police-commission bill over Mayor Van Wyck’s veto, 
and it is approved by Governor Odell. 

February 21.—The Cuban constitution in its final 
form is signed in duplicate by the delegates at Havana ; 
one manuscript copy of the document is delivered to 
General Wood to be forwarded to Washington....The 
Joss railroad-consolidation bill, giving the right of em- 
inent domain to any foreign railroad company which 
buys or leases Indiana roads, is passed by the Indiana 
Legislature. 

February 22.—Under the new police law for New York 
City, Mayor Van Wyck appoints Michael C. Murphy to 
be commissioner of police ; Mr. Murphy at once names 
ex-Chief Devery as his first deputy. 

February 23.—President McKinley calls an extra ses- 
sion of the Senate to meet on March 4. 

February 24.—The Oregon Legislature elects John H. 
Mitchell (Rep.) United States Senator on the fifty-third 
ballot. 

February 25.—Mrs. Nation accepts bail and is released 
from jail at Topeka; in a raid on a saloon a citizen is 
shot and probably fatally wounded....The Tammany 
vice committee announces the completion of its labors ; 
the report of the New York Tenement Commission is 
made public. 

February 26.—Assistant Secretary of the Treasury 
Frank A. Vanderlip resigns and is succeeded by Milton 
E. Ailes, of Ohio....The New York Court of Appeals 
declares the Prevailing Rate of Wages law unconstitu- 
tional. 

February 27.—The New Jersey Legislature passes a 
bill abolishing spring elections. ...The New York Legis- 
lature passes a bill for a bi-partisan bureau of elections 
for New York City....Governor Durbin, of Indiana, 
vetoes the Joss railroad bill recently passed by the 
legislature....The United States Philippine Commis- 
sion appoints José Serapio, an uncle of Aguinaldo, gov- 
ernor of the province of Bulacan. 

March 1.—President McKinley vetoes the House bill 
to refer: certain claims for Indian depredations to the 
Court of Claims....The members of President McKin- 
ley’s cabinet tender their resignations. 

March 2.—Judge Elbridge Hanecy is nominated by 
the Republicans of Chicago for mayor. 

March 4.—William McKinley, of Ohio, and Theodore 
Roosevelt, of New York, are inaugurated President and 
Vice-President of the United States. 


RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
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March 5.—President McKinley nominates the mem- 
bers of his cabinet as it stood at the completion of his 
first term: Secretary of State, John Hay, of Ohio; 
Secretary of the Treasury, Lyman J. Gage, of Illinois ; 
Secretary of War, Elihu Root, of New York ; Attorney- 
General, John W. Griggs, of New Jersey ; Postmaster- 
General, Charles Emory Smith, of Pennsylvania ; Secre- 
tary of the Navy, John D. Long, of Massachusetts ; Sec- 
retary of Agriculture, James Wilson, of Iowa....The 
Maryland Legislature meets in extra session. ...Chicago 
Democrats renominate Carter H. Harrison for mayor ; 
St. Louis Republicans nominate George W. Parker for 
mayor. 

March 6.—As United States Commissioners of the St. 
Louis Exposition President McKinley appoints ex- 
Senators Carter of Montana, Thurston of Nebraska, 
Lindsay of Kentucky, and McBride of Oregon. 

March 7.—The grand jury of Anderson County, South 
Carolina, finds that many negroes are illegally enslaved 
in convict stockade camps, never having been convicted 
of any felony....The Cuban Constitutional Convention 
decides to refer the amendment to the army bill adopted 
by the United States Congress to the special committee 
on Cuban-American relations. 

March 8.—President McKinley issues an order abol- 
ishing the export duty on Cuban tobacco, to take effect 
on April 1....The Delaware Legislature adjourns, hav- 
ing failed to elect Senators to represent that State.... 
The Montana Legislature elects Paris Gibson (Dem.) 
for the short term in the United States Senate. 

March 9.—Republican primaries in 50 Kansas cities 
give majorities against saloons and ‘joints ;” women 
vote in large numbers. 

March 12.—The New York Legislature passes bills 
taxing insurance companies and savings banks....The 
United States Philippine Commission establishes civil 
government in Tayabos, southern Luzon. 

March 13.—Governor Odell, of New York, signs the 
bill creating a bureau of elections for New York City. 

March 14.—President McKinley appoints William 
Cary Sanger, of New York, Assistant Secretary of War, 
to succeed George D. Meiklejohn, resigned....The New 
York Legislature passes a bill for the repeal of the 
Ramapo Water Company’s charter....Governor Wells, 
of Utah, vetoes a bill passed by the legislature, regu- 
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lating prosecutions for polygamy and rendering them 
practically impossible....The Maryland Legislature 
passes a bill for ballot reform. 

March 15.—Governor Odell, in a message to the New 
York Legislature, advocates the submission to the peo- 
ple of the plan to complete the improvement of the 
canals at a cost of $25,000,000. 

March 18.—The United States Philippine Commission 
decides to make a separate province of the island of Ma- 
rinduque. 


POLITICS AND GOVERNMENT—FOREIGN, 


February 16.—The Italian census shows a population 
of 35,000,000, the ratio of increase being greater than in 
any other country of Europe. 

February 18.—In the British House of Commons, on 
a question put by Mr. John Dillon, Irish Nationalist, 
regarding China, which Lord Cranborne, Under Secre- 
tary of State for Foreign Affairs, refuses to answer, 
Mr. Dillon moves the adjournment of the House and 
the motion is defeated by the small majority for the 
government of 45. 

February 20.—The first Territorial Legislature of 
Hawaii begins its sessions in Honolulu; J. A. Akina, 
Hawaiian-Chinese member from the island of Kauai, is 
chosen Speaker of the House, and Dr. Nicholas Russell, 
of Hawaii, white, President of the Senate. 

February 21.—The Manitoba Legislature opens. 

February 22.—The Newfoundland Legislature meets. 

February 26.—Premier Azcarragua, of Spain, tenders 
the resignation of himself and his cabinet....The Brit- 
ish House of Commons, by a vote of 297 to 78, adopts the 
address in reply to the King’s speech, after the amend- 
ment objecting to house-burning and the imprisonment 
of women and children in South Africa has been re- 
jected by a vote of 91 to 243. 

February 27.—M. Bogoliepoff, the Russian Minister 
of Public Instruction, is shot at and fatally wounded 
by Peter Karpovich, a student at Russian and German 
universities. 

March 4.—After a stormy debate in the French Cham- 
ber of Deputies, the names of the exiled Deputies, Dé- 
rouléde and Marcel-Habert, are ordered stricken from 
the rolls. 

March 5.—The Irish members of the British House of 
Commons refuse to leave the House when a division is 
ordered on a question in which the closure has been en- 
forced ; they are carried out by force. 

March 6.—A new Spanish cabinet is formed, as fol- 
lows: Premier, Sefior Sagasta; Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, Duke Almodovar del Rio; Minister of Finance, 
Sefior Urzaiz; Minister of War, General Weyler; Min- 
ister of the Interior, Sefior Moret ; Minister of Marine, 
Duke of Veragua; Minister of Public Works, Sefior 
Villameva; Minister of Public Instruction, Sefior Ro- 
manones....In.the British House of Commons, Mr. Bal- 
four gives notice of a motion for the suspension during 
the session of members guilty of disorderly conduct.... 
The St. Petersburg police break up a students’ meeting. 

March 11.—In the German Reichstag Herr Bebel, the 
Socialist leader, attacks the administration of the Ger- 
man colonies in Africa....The Spanish elections result 
in the choice of a large Liberal majority. 

March 12.—There is an increase of over $2,000,000 in 
the British naval estimates, chiefly for new war-ships. 
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March 15.—Census returns show the population of 
India to be 294,000,000. 

March 16.—Owing to the rioting caused by university 
students’ demonstrations, the Russian Government pro- 
claims a state of siege at Odessa, Kieff, and Kharkoff. 

March 18.—A students’ demonstration at St. Peters- 
burg is held in check by Cossacks with whips. 


INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS. 


February 16.—Russia retaliates on the United States 
for raising the tariff duty on bounty-fed Russian sugar 
by placing additional custom duties of 30 per cent. on 
certain American goods, especially on articles of iron 
and steel. 

February 20.—Prince Radolin succeeds Count Miin- 
ster as German Ambassador to France. 

February 27.—The Newfoundland Legislative Coun- 
cil passes the bill continuing the modus vivendi of the 
French Shore controversy for another year. 

February 28.—The Turkish Government orders 50,000 
troops to the Bulgarian frontier as a precaution against 
brigandage. 

March 5.—In the German Reichstag Chancellor von 
Biilow defines the imperial policy toward foreign na- 
tions, particularly England and Russia. 

March 6.—Robert S. McCormick, of Illinois, is nomi- 
nated and confirmed as United States Minister to Aus- 
tria-Hungary. 

March 9.—The following members of the commission 
to carry into effect the stipulations of Article 7 of the 
treaty between the United States and Spain (relating 
to the adjudication of claims) are nominated and con- 
firmed: William E. Chandler, of New Hampshire ; 
Gerrit J. Diekema, of Michigan ; James Perry Wood, 
of Ohio; William A. Maury, of the District of Colum- 
bia, and William L. Chamber, of Alabama. 

March 11.—Great Britain’s reply to the United States, 
declining to accept the Senate amendments to the Hay- 
Pauncefote treaty, is delivered to Secretary Hay. 

March 14.—In the British House of Commons Lord 
Cranborne says that the British Government will con- 
sider in a friendly manner any new proposals relating 
to the Hay-Pauncefote treaty that the United States 
may wish to make. 


THE CRISIS IN CHINA. 


February 18.—The buildings and gardens in Peking 
occupied by Sir Robert Hart for twenty-two years are 
appropriated by the Italian Legation....Count von 
Waldersee announces his intention to commence a fresh 
campaign in China. 

February 19.—The United States Government pro- 
tests against any further military expeditions by Count 
von Waldersee in China, declaring that no American 
troops shall join any expedition outside Peking. 

February 20.—The Germans report: that they are at- 
tacked at Paoting-fu ; they kill 200 Chinese, they them- 
selves lose 1 killed and 7 wounded. 

February 21.—At the instance of the United States 
Government the powers accept the principle that no 
Chinese territory be acquired by any power without in- 
ternational assent....The handing over of the North 
China Railway to the British begins. 

February 22.—Count von Waldersee postpones his in- 
tended expedition. 
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Courtesy of Harper's Weekly. 
THE PRESBYTERIAN REVISION BOARD, OF WHICH GEN. BENJAMIN HARRISON WAS A MEMBER. 


Names of those standing in back row are as follows (from left to right) : 


Rev. Samuel J. Nicolls, D.D. Mr. John R. Parsons. Mr. Daniel R. Noyes. 
Mr. William R. Crabbe. 


McKibbin, D.D. Rev. William H. Roberts, D.D. Mr. Elisha A. Fraser. 


Rev. George B. Stewart, D.D. Mr. E. W. C. Humphrey. Rev. William 


Names of those sitting in front row are as follows (from left to right): 
Rev. Daniel W. Fisher, D.D. Rev. Henry van Dyke, D.D. Rev. Samuel P. Sprecher, D.D., Ex-President Benjamin Harrison. Rev. Charles A. Dickey, D.D. 


Rev. Herrick Johnson, D.D. Justice John M. Harlan. 


February 24.—Sir R. Hart sends a strongly worded 
protest to the foreign ministers at Peking against the 
seizure of his property.... United States Minister Con- 
ger obtains leave of absence; Mr. Rockhill succeeds 
him tempgrarily. 

February 27.—Ten thousand persons in Peking wit- 
ness the execution of Chi Hsin and Hsu Ching Yu. 

March 1.—The German Minister proposes to the peace 
commissioners at Peking a series of resolutions looking 
to the hastening of negotiations. 

March 2.—A Russian column is defeated near Mouk- 
den by a Chinese force, losing 20 men killed and 30 
wounded. 

March 7.—Count von Waldersee reports a fight be- 
tween German and Chinese troops, in which 50 of the 
Chinese are killed. 

March 8.—The Germans capture the Chung-Shun 
Pass, between the provinces of Pe-Chi-Li and Shan-Si, 
after seven hours’ fighting ; the Chinese troops leave 
100 dead on the field. 

March 14.—The Chinese object strenuously to the 
limitations of the Manchurian convention respecting 
the importation of arms, the reorganization of thearmy, 
and the practical control by Russia over Chinese offi- 
cials. 

March 15.—In the German Reichstag Chancellor von 
Biilow makes a statement regarding the progress of the 
negotiations in China.... Railroad property at Tientsin 
in dispute between Russia and England is guarded by 
Russian troops....Orders are issued for the withdrawal 
of the American troops from Peking, leaving only a 
legation guard of 150 men. 


MILITARY OPERATIONS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


February 16.—De Wet’s force crosses the railway at 
Baartman’s siding north of De Aar; Crabbe and ar- 


mored trains engage enemy while crossing ; Boers cut 
lines north and south of place of crossing; British 
capture some wagons, horses, and prisoners. 

February 18.—De Wet is reported to be moving north 
from west of Hopetown ; a train is derailed between 
Vereeniging and Johannesburg. 

February 19.—A supply train is blown up by the 
Boers at Klip River, south of Johannesburg, in front of 
Lord Kitchener’s special....The Rhodesian Times is 


stopped by martial law for criticising General Carring- 


ton, and its staff forcibly evicted by the military au- 
thorities. 

February 22.—De Wet is bearing southwest toward 
Prieska ; General French at Piet Retief forces the Boers, 
about 5,000, to retreat. 

February 23.—De Wet is overtaken by Colonel Plum- 
er at Disselfontein, on the banks of the Orange River ; 
his force is broken up and he loses a gun and some am- 
munition ; fifty of his men are taken prisoners. 

February 25.—De Wet and Steyn are still south of the 
Orange River, which is in flood ; General Botha with 
2,000 men is reported to have gone in the direction of 
Komati Poort. 

February 26.—De Wet is moving in the direction of 
Petrusville ; General French, at Middleburg, captures 
one 19-pounder Krupp gun, one Maxim, ammunition, 
rifles, horses, cattle, sheep, wagons, and carts ; 300 Boers 
surrender. 

February 27.—The cost of the Boer war to date is esti- 
mated at $650,000,000. 

March 1.—Lord Kitchener reports De Wet driven 
north of the Orange River, losing over 200 men captured, 
and also the capture by the Boers of 80 men froma 
British scouting force, after a hard fight. 

March 8.- Lord Kitchener grants to General Bothe an 
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armistice of seven days to enable him to communicate 
with other Boer commanders. 


OTHER OCCURRENCES OF THE MONTH. 


February 16.—At a meeting of the Southern Cotton 
Spinners’ Association held at Charlotte, N. C., 450,000 
spindles are represented. 

February 18.—The first class at the West Point Mili- 
tary Academy, 73 in number, is graduated. 

February 19.—A British punitive expedition of 500 
men in the country of the Somalis, on the east coast of 
Africa, is attacked at Sannasa and loses 17 men killed ; 
the Somalis are repulsed with a loss of 150 men killed. 


February 22.—The Pacific mail steamship City of Rio 
de Janeiro sinks off the Golden Gate entrance to San 
Francisco Bay, in a dense fog, and-128 lives are lost, in- 
cluding Consul-General Rounsevelle Wildman and his 
family, from Hongkong; the loss on vessel and cargo 
exceeds $1,000,000. 

February 25.— Articles of incorporation of the United 
States Steel Corporation are filed in New Jersey. 

February 26.—Four hundred deaths from the plague 
in two days are reported at Bombay. 

February 27.—A decision is rendered by Judge Brown, 
of the United States Circuit Court, against the Bell 
Telephone Company in the Berliner patent case. 

March 1.—It is announced that 21 insurgent officers 
and 120 bolomen have surrendered to the Americans in 
the province of Albay, southern Luzon..../ A combina- 
tion of American tin can manufacturers is formed and 
$10,000,000 deposited. 

March 2.—The official: announcement of the new 
United States Steel Corporation is published by J. P. 
Morgan & Co. 

March 9.—Count Tolstoy is formally excommunicated 
by the Orthodox Greek Church....Most of the anthra- 
cite mining companies operating in Pennsylvania an- 
nounce that the wage-scale adopted in the fall of 1900 
will be continued till April, 1902. 

March 13.—Andrew Carnegie offers to give $5,200,000 
to build 65 branch libraries for New York City, pro- 
vided the city will furnish sites and maintenance ; he 
also gives $4,000,000 as a fund for disabled and super- 
annuated employees of the Carnegie company. and 
$1,000,000 for the maintenance of the Carnegie libraries 
at Braddock, Homestead, and Duquesne, in the vicin- 
ity of Pittsburg, Pa....A negro is burned at the stake 
in the public square of Corsicana, Texas, for murder- 
ing a woman. 

March 14.—Andrew Carnegie’s offer of $1,000,000 for a 
public library in St. Louis is made public. 

March 16.—The coal-mine workers in the Pennsyl- 
vania anthracite district vote to strike on April 1 if no 
satisfactory agreement with the operators is reached, 
and if the operators refuse to confer with representa- 
tives of the union. 


OBITUARY. 


February 16.—Commodore Martin Rivadavia, Minis- 
ter of Marine of Argentina, 50....Col. Peter S. Michie, 
professor of natural philosophy in the Military Academy 
at West Point, 60. 

February 17.—Kthelbert Nevin, the American song 
composer, 39....Col. William H. Stevenson, of Con- 
necticut, 54....Sir Francis Cook, 83. 
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COLUMBIA MOURNS A GREAT AMERICAN. 
(From the Philadelphia North American of March 14, 1901.) 


February 18.—Admiral Sir George Willis, 77. 

February 19.—Dr. William H. Egle, a prominent gen- 
ealogist and historian of Pennsylvania, 71....Paul Ar- 
mand Silvestre, the French poet and critic, 64. 

February 20.—George L. Clough, a well-known Ameti- 
can landscape artist, 77. 

February 21.—Ex-United States Senator Stephen M. 
White, of California, 48. e 

February 22.—Rounsevelle Wildman, consul-general 
of the United States at Hongkong, 37. 

February 28.—Ex-Senator William Maxwell Evarts, 
of New York, 83 (see page 435). 

March 2.—John R. Beecroft, a well-known hymnolo- 
gist, 53. 

March 4.—Maj. Daniel W. Whittle, the well-known 
evangelist, 51. 

March 5.—Peter Benoit, the composer, founder of a 
Flemish school of music, 67. : 

March 6.—Canon William Bright, the Oxford theolo- 
gian, 77....Prof. Karl Biedermann, a member of the 
famous Parliament of Frankfort in 1848, 89. 

March 8.—Christopher L. Magee, the Pittsburg poli- 
tician and financier, 53....Rev. Mark Trafton, preacher, 
author, and formerly member of Congress, 90. 

March 13.—-Benjamin Harrison, twenty-third Presi- 
dent of the United States, 68 (see page 430). | 

March 15.—M. Bogoliepoff, Russian Minister of Pub- 
lic Instruction, 58. 

March 16.—Representative Marriott Brosius, of Penn- 
sylvania, chairman of the Committee on Banking and 
Currency in the last House, 58. . . 

March 17.—Rey. Elijah Kellogg, author of many boys’ 
books and of the popular recitation, ‘‘Spartacus to the 
Gladiators,” 88....Patrick Donohoe, founder of the Bos- 
ton Pilot, 90. 

March 18.—United States Civil Service Commissioner 
Mark S. Brewer, 63. 
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Now he cannot escape! Reser 3 
CONCERNING THE SEVEN GENERALS AND DE WET. 
From the Amsterdammer. 


THE MONTH IN 
CARICATURE. 


HE cartoonists have been less strenuous in the 
past month than usual, and their attention 

has been given more largely to miscellaneous and 
local issues. China as a stock topic begins to pall 
a little; although Russia has figured prominently 
in cartoons in connection with the Manchuria 
question. Industrial development and the rela- 
tion of industry to politics have begun to engage a 
good deal of the talent of the caricaturists, and 
this tendency will probably not grow less in the 
near future. Three of the cartoons on this page 
bring into striking contrast the present positions, P 
respectively, of England and the United States. Eng- AMERICA IN LONDON. 
land is increasing her taxes bearily, while her industry MADAM LONDON (to Uncle Sam): ‘* Excuse me, sir, but are 
is declining, and is imperiling her rank in the com- you running this metropolis or am I?” 
mercial world for the sake of a useless war in South Uncue SAM: * Well, madam, unless your sons hustle a bit 
Africa, where her army of 200,000 or 800,000 men is [I guess I’ll get more than a look in.” 
chasing the elusive raider, De Wet. From Moonshine (London). 

















CORONATION DAY IN WASHINGTON.—From the Journal (New York). 
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‘“*T INTRUST YOU WITH THESE FOR FOUR YEARS MORE, 
WILLIAM.”’—From the North American (Philadelphia). 











THE INTERESTS JUST COMBINED HAVE AN AGGREGATE on in the industrial world. The most potent personal 

CAPITAL OF MORE THAN §1,000,000,000. factor in these combinations, unquestionably, is Mr. J. 

From the North American (Philadelphia). Pierpont Morgan, while the largest industrial interests 

have been controlled, respectively, by Mr. Andrew Car- 

negie and Mr. John D. Rockefeller. The basis of the 

great amalgamations has been the entire absorption of 

the Carnegie interests, and the union of the Rockefeller 

interests, in so far as they relate in any way to Mr. Mor- 
gan’s undertaking. 


Unquestionably, the prospect of another four years of 
William’ McKinley in the White House has added 
greatly to the sense of security in the business world, 
and in that way has contributed to the successful ac- 
complishment of the large amalgamations now going 
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GOING BACK FOR A NEW START. A STEEL CINCH ON THE WORLD. 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). From Harper’s Weekly (New York). 
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Russia: “If youare going to clip that little plant of mine, 
Uncle Sam, I’m afraid I shall have to use the axe.” 


From the North American (Philadelphia). 


On this page are set forth, by five different cartoon- 
ists, some of the problems and perplexities of your 
Uncle Samuel in his dealing with folks who live in for- 
eign parts. We have spoken elsewhere in this number 
of the retaliation that Russia is making against our 
extra tax upon her bounty-fed sugar. A Minneapolis 
cartoonist suggests as a remedy for that, and for some 
other commercial difficulties, the necessity of lowering 
our tariff wall,—perhaps on the reciprocity plan. The 


suggestion is a perfectly sound one, and ought to be fol- . 


lowed. All of our cartoonists are inclined to praise 
Uncle Sam’s prudence in declining to get any deeper in 
the Chinese mire, although there is a certain humorous 
aspect about his “‘skedaddling” that has been exploited 
by more than one clever pencil. 





Russta: ‘‘It’s your move, Uncle Sam.” 
From the Tribune (New York). 
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Uncie Sam: “Don’t you think, Johnnie, it’s about time 
for us to get out of this blamed place?” 


From the Plain Dealer (Cleveland). 





UNCLE Sam: “ Looks like I’d have to knock off a few layers 
of my wall to stop those other fellows.” 


From the Times (Minneapolis). 
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- LOOKING FOR TROUBLE. CAN’T LET GO.—From the Journal (Minneavolis). 
CuBA: ‘Do you insist on being kicked out?” i 
From the Journal (Minneapolis). 
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VARIUM ET MUTABILE. 
UncLE Sam: “ Ef I could trust you not to get talkin’ to 
Strangers, I’d put my traps on board and git. But as it is, 
T’ll just hang round the reservation a while.” 
[‘‘ Nor is there any probability that the American forces will be 
Cusa: * Lincoln practised what he preached. Why don’t withdrawn from the island, while, etc., etc.’—New York corre- 
the leaders do so now ?”’ spondent in the Times, March 1.] - 
From the North American (Philadelphia). From Punch (London). 
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H1S MAJESTY EDWARD VII. 
He is very stout, but the burden is too heavy for him. 


From Le Grelot (Paris). 


The relation of the United States to Cuba is a subject 
that the cartoonists must necessarily have discussed not 
alittle. The four drawings on the preceding page ex- 
plain themselves, and no comment on them is neces- 
sary. Uncle Sam’s sense of fairness, justice, and duty 
was never in better working order than in connection 
with this subject of Cuba’s future ; and those who find 
fault with him are using words without knowledge in 
a very irresponsible manner. There is not an instance 
in recorded history where one nation has treated an- 
dther so handsomely as the United States has treated 
and is continuing to treat Cuba. 

The Parisian cartoonists, who even took liberties with 
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JACK BULL AND THE BEANSTALK. 
From Punch (London). 


the personal appearance of the late Queen Victoria, 
have not the slightest idea of dealing indulgently with 
his Britannic Majesty Edward VII. Le Grelot repre- 
sents him with the load of the Transvaal on his back, 
and with Chamberlain and Cecil Rhodes clinging to the 
top of the burden. Mr. Sambourne, Punch’s principal 
political cartoonist, gives a new version of the story of 
Jackand the Beanstalk. John Bull, here represented as 
Jack, is marveling at the growth of war expenditures. 





ALMOST TOO GOOD TO BE TRUE.—From the Inquirer (Philadelphia). 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA AT HOME, 














QUEEN ALEXANDRA L:: 
BY W. T. 


:: is impossible to strike the keynote of this 

sketch better than by quoting Dean Stan- 
ley’s impressions of Princess Alexandra in the 
year of her marriage. On the evening of Easter, 
he wrote: ‘‘ The Princess came to me in a cor- 
ner of the drawing-room with her prayer- book, 
and I went through the Communion service 
with her. She was most simple and fascinat- 
ing.” When describing his Sunday at Sand- 
ringham, he- wrote: ‘I read the whole ser- 
vice, preached, then gave first English sacrament 
to this angel in the palace. 1 saw a great deal 
of her, and can truly say that she is as charming 
and beautiful a creature as ever passed through 
a fairy tale.” 

As the newly married bride of the Prince of 
Wales was in 1862, so Queen Alexandra is to- 
day—Queen Alexandra, be it noted, and not 
Queen Consort. She is the King’s wife, she is 
not his consort ; and although in her simple and 
contented life she had no ambition for lofty sta- 
tion, she wisely and firmly vetoed any attempt to 
lower her from the dignity of wife to the po- 
sition of consort. It is of good augury for the 
new reign that her majesty was so resolute to 
maintain her rightful position, and to stand 
side by side with the King as Queen of England. 
As leng as she is there the old version of the 
national anthem, which has been familiarized to 
our people by the unbroken use and wont of 
sixty-three years, may still be followed without 
impropriety. ‘God Save the Queen” say all of 
us, including some of those who either sing 
‘‘God Save the King” with wry faces or sing it 
not at all. 

The enthusiastic devotion excited by the youth, 
the beauty, and the innocent inexperience of 
‘«the sea-king’s daughter from over the sea” has 
been deepened by the unbroken experience of 
nearly forty years. As Princess of Wales the 
Queen went in and out among us, fulfilling al- 
most from the first many of the obligations which, 
had the Prince Consort lived, would have been 
discharged by Queen Victoria. For as wife, as 
mother, as daughter-in-law, she realized, and 
more than realized, the ideal of her subjects. It 


is true that she has not been a woman of great 
initiative or of,dazzling genius. No resolute self- 
assertion has ever left a clear-cut impression of a 
commanding personality upon the minds of her 
people ; but what they knew and revered, what 


A CHARACTER SKETCH 
STEAD. 


they loved and respected, was the gentle and 
gracious and beautiful woman who made the 
land of her adoption her own to such an extent 
that it required an effort to remember she was 
not born and bred on English soil. During all 
the thirty-eight years of her sojourn among us, 
she has never on a single occasion given rise to 
ill-natured gossip or unkind: criticism. In the 
midst of the eagles, the hawks, and even the 
vultures of society, she has lived and lives un- 
harmed, like a beautiful white dove whose plum- 
age was neither soiled nor marred by the wires 
of its gilded cage. 

Whoever set himself to write the life of the 
Queen would find it summed up in the daily 
round, the common task, which falls to the lot of 
happy women in every station in life. A dutiful 
daughter, brought up, if not in penury, at least 
in the severe economy practised by the frugal court 
of Copenhagen, she passed as if to the manor 
born to be the wife of the heir to the English 
throne. Married when eighteen to a husband 
who had but attained his majority, she became, 
at a time when other women would have been 
left alone to revel in the delicious fantasies of a 
bride, the cynosure of every eye, the center of 
universal attention. She went through the or- 
deal with sweet and smiling serenity ; nor did the 
pomps and vanities of a courtly world disturb the 
idyllic happines$ of the prolonged honeymoon. 
She flung herself with almost childlike zest into 
the duties of a young housewife and into the 
amusements of her adopted country. 

The novitiate of the bride was speedily suc- 


_ ceeded by the joys of the mother, although the 


arrival of her first-born was so precipitate as to 
take every one, including its father and its grand- 
parents, by surprise. The Princess had been 
watching the skaters at Virginia Water on Jan- 
uary 8, never dreaming that her confinement was 
so near at hand. On the evening when the Duke 
of Clarence was born, the familiar story goes that 
so little preparation had been made to receive 
him that the new-comer had to be wrapped in 
swaddling-clothes improvised by a resourceful 
duchess, who, like many another person in similar 
circumstances in humbler life, found a soft flannel 
petticoat an invaluable substitute for the elab- 
orate layette which had been prepared for the 
expected arrival in Marlborough House. ‘I 
was aghast,’ said the Princess Alice, writing to 
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the Queen next morning, ‘‘on receiving Bertie’s 
telegram announcing the birth of their little son.” 
The youngster was none the worse for his prema- 
ture appearance, and in the time-honored phrase, 
the doctors were able to announce that ‘‘ mother 
and child were both doing well.” 

Even the joy of a mother with her first-born 
child could not altogether dispel the gloom which 
hovered over Marlborough House when it be- 
came evident in early spring that the long- 
dreaded war was about to break out between 
Denmark and the German states. The Princess 
was a child in years, but her sympathies were 
passionately with her own country. The Princess 
Royal, now the Empress Frederick, had married 
the Crown Prince of Prussia, and Punch happily 
hit off the feeling in England when he repre- 
sented John Bull sitting between the Princess 
Alexandra and the Princess Royal, each of whom 
was imploring him to speak, the one to her father 
to prevent the war, and the other to speak to her 
father-in-law with the same object. 

The fateful decision, however, did not lie in 








1863). 


(From a painting by R. Lauchert in the Crimson Drawing- 
room, Windsor Castle ) 


HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN 
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- QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN 1862. 


(From a photograph taken on her majesty’s eighteenth 
birthday, in the possession of the King of Denmark.) 


John Bull’s keeping, for the star of Prince Bis- 
marck was then beginning to rise in the northern 
sky, and it soon became evident that war was 
inevitable. At this time there was an absolute 
divergence of opinion between Queen Victoria 
and Queen Alexandra. Queen Victoria was 
resolutely determined to oppose any English in- 
tervention in favorof Denmark. She saw with 
the eye of a trained stateswoman that the attack 
on Denmark was but one inevitable step toward 
the realization of German unity. 

Her daughter-in-law, weeping by the side of 
her baby’s cot, could see nothing beyond the at- 
tack upon her fatherland by the overwhelming 
forces of the allied German powers. According 
to the popular report, the young wife would have 
rejoiced if the sager counsels of her mother-in- 
law had been overruled; but Queen Victoria was 
on the throne, and the sentimental sympathy of 
the young Danish princess was not allowed for a 
moment to divert her from averting the disaster 
of an Anglo-German war. In the handsome illus- 
trated volume which Grant Richards published in 
1898, entitled ««H.R.H. The Princess of Wales,” 
a new and enlarged edition of which, under the 
title of ‘‘The King,” is now in press, two anec- 


























dotes are told about this troubled time which may 
be quoted here. At breakfast one morning, a 
foolish equerry read out a telegram which an- 
nounced the success of the Austro-Prussian forces, 
whereupon her royal highness burst into tears, 
and the Prince, it is said, thoroughly lost his tem- 
per for once, and rated the equerry as soundly as 
his ancestor Henry VIII. might have done. An 
amusing story went the rounds of the clubs at that 
time. It issaid that aroyal visitor at Windsor asked 
the Princess Beatrice what she would like for a 
present. The child stood in doubt, and begged 
the Princess of Wales to advise her. The result 
of a whispered conversation between the two was 


THE QUEEN IN 1877. 
(From a painting by Olrik.) 


that the little princess declared aloud that she 
would like to have Bismarck’s head on a charger. 

As soon as the war was over, the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, accompanied by their first- 
born, crossed over to Denmark from their High- 
land home at Abergeldie. The Princess was 
naturally delighted to be once more among her 
own people, but their stay was brief. From Den- 
mark they went to Stockholm, and then returned 
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QUEEN ALEXANDRA IN THE YEAR OF HER MARRIAGE. 
(From an engraving by William Holl.) 


to England by way of Germany and Belgium. 
The rest of the time was spent at Sandringham. 
Her second child was born in May of the follow- 
ing year, and Marlborough House was _ nearly 
burned down when the present Duke of York was 
only a month old. A young woman who was 
married when she was eighteen and was the 
mother of two sons before she was one-and- 
twenty might well be excused from taking part 
in public affairs ; but the time soon came when 
she took her first step in the turmoil of royal 
functions. Her first public act was to open a 
Cambridge school of art in 1865. It was in the 
beginning of the following year that she made 
her first appearance in the House of Lords. The 
Queen opened Parliament in February, 1866, 
and was accompanied by the Prince qf Wales 
and two of her daughters.. The Princess of 
Wales was seated on the Woolsack, facing the 
throne. Great wars come and great wars go, 
with scant regard for the sympathies and domes- 
ticities of those royal personages across whose 
hfe they cast a lurid shadow. The war between 
Austria and Prussia was almost a civil war to 
the royal household. The Austro-Prussian war, 
however, was soon over, and the Prince and 
Princess of Wales had the pleasure in the au- 
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tumn of visiting Dunrobin Castle, the charming 
seat of the Duke of Sutherland. They returned 
to Sandringham to welcome her mother, and 
spent some time in England with her elder 
daughter, while her younger, the Princess Dag- 
mar, was being married to the Czarewitch at 
Moscow. This year is 
notable as being the first 
occasion in their married 
life on which the Prince 
and Princess of Wales 
were separated. The 
Prince went to Moscow ; 
the Princess of Wales 
remained at home with 
her mother. It was the 
first occasion—by no 
means the last—on which 
the royal couple were un- 
able to make a journey 
together. On the last 
occasion on which they 
visited Russia, they went 
a tour by swift express 
across Europe on a sad 
errand. The Czarewitch, 
who had been married at 
Moscow in 1866, was dy- 
ing at Livadia. 

In the following year, 
1867, the Princess of 
Wales, then expecting 


» bir ‘ her thire 
the birth of her third QUEEN ALEXANDRA AND THE LATE BUKE OF CLARENCE. 
(A picture of the date of 1864.) 


child, now Duchess of 
Fife, fell ill with acute 
rheumatism, which was accompanied by an in- 
flammation of the knee-joint. The baby arrived 
on February 20, but the rheumatic affection con- 
tinued for months, and it was not until July that 
the Princess was able to take carriage exercise. 
One result of this illness was that the Princess of 
Wales was unable to walk excepting with a stick, 
and when she walked she limped. Man is an 
imitative animal, a characteristic which he shares 
with woman. No sooner was it known that the 
young and charming wife of the heir-apparent 
was unable to walk without limping than it be- 
came the fashion—a fashion which extended even 
down to the lower strata of the factory girls—to 
imitate what was commonly known as_ the 
‘‘ Alexandra limp.” As when Richard III. was 
on the throne crook-backs came into fashion, it 
is not surprising that a slight halt in the gait, 
which could be easily simulated, became the pass- 
ing craze of the hour. 

After her fourth child, Princess Victoria, was 
born, her health still left much to be desired, and 
it was decided to see what could be done by a 

















prolonged tour in the East. The Prince and 
Princess left England in November, visited the 
Emperor and Empress of the French at Com- 
piégne, where the Prince and his host were nearly 
run over bya stag, which, suddenly bolting across 
their path, caromed against the Prince’s horse 
and knocked them both 
completely over. From 
France they went to Den- 
mark, where the Princess 
spent her birthday on De- 
cember 1. From France 
they traveied to Berlin, 
and thence to Trieste, 
where they took ship for 
Alexandria. Thence 
they traveled up the Nile, 
little dreaming how few 
years would pass before 
the whole of the Nile 
Valley would be under 
the protection of the Eng- 
lish flag. They were en- 
tertained royally by Is- 
mail Pasha, who with all 
his faults never hesitated 
to spend the bondholders’ 
money in providing lav- 
ish entertainments for his 
royal guests. They went 
up the Nile on a splen- 
did dahabeah, making ex- 
cursions to the various 
points of interest in the 
vicinity of the river. One 
of the excursions which the Princess most enjoyed 
was that which she made to the royal tombs at 
Karnak. It is recorded that she rode on that 
occasion a milk-white ass, caparisoned in crimson 
velvet and gold, while the Prince was mounted 
upona gray mule. The young pair must have made 
a pretty picture in their picturesque Oriental set- 
ting, but whether any artist or photographer pre- 
served the scene I do not know. On their return 
to Cairo, where they were escorted by M. de 
Lesseps through the Suez Canal, they rejoined 
the Ariadne and sailed for Constantinople. In 
those days the Sultan had not yet fallen out of 
favor with the English public, although the sands 
in the hour-glass were running rapidly down. 
Before seven years were over, Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bulgarian atrocity pamphlet had shattered the 
Anglo-Turkish alliance and completed what the 
failure to pay the Turkish coupon had already 
begun. In those days also the Sultan was 
accustomed to keep the infidels at a distance, but 
he relaxed the severity of his rule so far as to 
give a state dinner to the Prince and Princess at 




















the Palace. At Constantinople for a 
time the Princess ceased to be Royal 
Highness, and became plain Mrs. Wil- 
liams, and with her husband, ‘+ Mr. 
Williams,” walked through the ba- 
zaars of Stamboul. Still more’ inter- 
esting was the visit which the Prin- 
cess paid to the ladies of the Sultan’s 
harem,—that strange, mysterious 
place so seldom visited by a Christian 
foot. After bidding cordial adieus to 
the Commander of the Faithful, they 
sailed for Sebastopol, and visited all 
the battlefields of the Crimea, and 
then returned via Constantinople to 
Athens, where they were received by 
King George, and one of those. family 
reunions took place which were of but 
rare occurrence, so scattered were the 
Danish princes and princesses. After 
a short rest at Corfu they returned to 
England. The six months’ cruise was 
a great success, and the Princess found 
her health quite reéstablished. 
Unfortunately, as often happens, 
no sooner was the wife quite well 
than the husband took ill. The mem- 
orable illness of the Prince did not, it 
is true, immediately follow the return 
_from abroad ; but in the record of the 
royal household there is no event of 
supreme importance between the re- 
turn of the royal pair from the Kast 
and the attack of typhoid fever which 
made Sandringham the center of the 
world’s interest for many weeks. It 
was a great ordeal, and one which for 
many days seemed likely to result in 
the death of the heir-apparent. During the whole 
of that long agony, the gracious form of the Prin- 
cess of Wales nursing at the sick-bed—which it 
was feared would soon be the death-bed—of her 
husband photographed itself indelibly upon the 
‘mind of the nation. Before the Prince’s illness, 
the Prince and Princess had been like other 
princes and princesses, objects of admiration and 
of sympathy. After that illness, they were taken 
into the heart of the nation as no prince or prin- 
cess had been since the days of Princess Charlotte. 
It is only occasional glimpses which the outside 
public can gain of the interior of a sick-room, 
but every such glimpse always revealed the Prin- 
cess of Wales doing what she ought to have done, 
saying what she was expected to say, and acting 
in every respect as a tender wife and loving 
mother. T'wo episodes in the whole of that try- 
ing period stand out still vividly. One was her 
message to the clergyman at the church at Sand- 
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WITH THEIR GRANDSON AND HIS MOTHER. 


ringham, when she wrote: ‘‘ My husband being, 
thank God, somewhat better, I am coming to 
church. I must leave, I fear, before the service 
is concluded, that I may watch by his side. Can 
you not say a few words of prayer in the early 
part of the service, that I may join with ie in 
prayer for my husband ?’ 

The other relates to the groom who was smitten 
with the same illness as that which laid low his 
master. Every day, messages were sent to the 
bedside of the humble patient. She visited him 
when she could spare time from her husband’s 
bedside, and when at last the poor fellow died, 
she erected a tombstone over his grave in the 
churchyard with the inscription, ‘‘ One was taken 
and the other left.”” Together with her husband 
she attended the great thanksgiving service at 
St. Paul’s on February 27, walking down the 
cathedral on the left hand of the Queen. The 
national anxiety concerning the illness of the 
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Prince of Wales had caused almost every one to 
forget that just before the Prince took ill, the 
Princess’ last child was born, and died, living 
for only twenty-four hours. The death of this 
little one of one day old was the only occasion on 
which death had entered the Sandringham house- 
hold. 

dappy are those nations that have no history. 
Happy are those families whose life runs on un- 
broken by any of the great tragedies which make 
their existence visible to mankind. There is 
little in the life of the Princess between the all 
but fatal illness of her husband in 1871 until 
twenty years later, when the death of the Duke 
of Clarence made the sorrowing and bereaved 
mother once more a center of national sympathy. 
She was devotedly attached to her eldest boy, 
and was almost heartbroken when he was sud- 
denly cut down and she was left desolate. Her 
preface to the sermon written by Canon Fleming 
is notable as almost the only thing she has ever 
written that has been printed. 


From that time onward, there has been but_ 


little to record of the Queen’s life. Her majesty 
has hitherto practically not existed, so far as 
English politics is concerned. Her life has been 
that of a wife, a mother, a housekeeper, and the 
head of English society. It is impossible, there- 
fore, in writing of her, to describe any long series 





QUEEN ALEXANDRA WITH SOME OF HER PETS. 


of circumstances in which she directly or indi- 
rectly affected public life or imperial development. 
Yet it would be absurd to say that she has livea 
a suppressed life. She has spent nearly forty 
years in the reflection of the fierce light that beats 
upon a throne, and she has probably been the 
occasion for fewer newspaper paragraphs than 
any conspicuous lady in the land. _ She has come 
to be regarded as a kind of negative abstract of 
all the virtues and all the graces, a stately and 
beautiful figure in- the masque of modern life, a 
charming hostess, a devoted mother, one who at- 
tracts the love of all who know her, and who has 
apparently no enemy in the world. When that 
is said, nearly all is said. If the veil of privacy 
behind which her life in this country has been 
spent could be lifted, no doubt there would be 
an endless store of anecdotes illustrative of char- 
acter, sayings full of the quiet good sense which 
dominates her, and letters any one of which would 
give the reader a better glimpse into her real 
nature than any amount of writing by other peo- 
ple. But the Queen, although compelled to live 
very much in public, has ever cherished the 
privacy of her home life. Still, there are some 
things of which it is possible to speak, even in 
the domesticities of the semi-regal domain in 
which she has reigned as queen at Sandringham, 
to which allusion may be made without offense. 
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SANDRINGHAM, WHERE THE QUEEN HAS LIVED MANY YEARS. 


more especially as the subject has been repeat- 
edly dwelt upon by writers in English periodicals. 

Life at Sandringham has been so frequently 
described, and the interior and exterior of Sand- 
ringham House have been so repeatedly photo- 
graphed, that the public has long ere this been 
familiarized with the furnishing of almost every 
room and the aspect of almost every nook and 
corner of the grounds. Without traversing this 
very well beaten path, it may be useful to recall 
one of the most interesting articles ever written 
about Sandringham, which appeared some eight 
years ago, and which probably has been forgotten 
even by most of those who read it. I refer to the 
charming paper contributed by Mr. Frank Jessop 
to the /dler in 1893 concerning the pets of the then 
Princess of Wales. It is a good thing for human 
beings to have pets, and few things afford a better 
insight into character than the affection which 
human beings bestow upon their friends in fur and 
feather. The range of Queen Alexandra's pets is 
very wide, wider even than the range of those of 
the late sovereign, whose menagerie of four-footed 
pets at Windsor has frequently been described. 
In one very essential particular there is a differ- 
ence between the two queens. Her late majesty 
could never tolerate the harmless necessary tabby. 
When she could bring herself to stroke a kitten, 
that was the extent of her connection with the cat 
tribe. Her love for dogs, on the other hand, was 


very catholic and intense. Queen Alexandra 
divides her affections equally between dogs , 
and cats, and extends her devotion to horses, 
cockatoos, and doves. Mr. Jessop, who seems to 
have visited Sandringham with carte blanche to 
see and describe everything that he could find on 
the premises in the shape of either bird or beast, 
was delighted to see, before he entered the house, 
a light wire aviary, inhabited by about twenty 
pure white doves, who looked lovely against a 
background of scarlet geraniums. In another 
cage on the left were some more doves, and some 
very beautiful, shy-looking Australian birds, of 
small size and deliciously soft coloring. All these, 
he says, were special pets of the Princess, who al- 
ways fed them with her own hands. Proceeding 
further in his researches, Mr. Jessop came upon 
a curious character of a bird in the shape of 
‘«Cocky,” the cockatoo who for from fifteen to 
nineteen years had been the privileged occupant 
of the Princess’ dressing-room. He was a some- 
what disreputable bird, who in warm weather per- 
sisted, despite all persuasions to the contrary, in 
denuding himself of every feather onhis person, 
with the exception of those on his head, neck, 
and tail. In 1892, his voice acquired such extraor- 
dinary stridency, and his screams became so ear- 
piercing, that the Princess reluctantly banished 
him to the outer court of the Tabernacle. 

Of four-footed pets, the Princess has three 
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favorite cats, four favorite ponies, and one favor- 
ite mare. Her cats are said to be remarkably 
large, handsome, long-haired Angoras, of brown- 
ish-black color, with an occasional mixture of 
dark tan in their splendid ruff and tails. The 
names of these beauties are Bobby, Jock, and 
tuff, and the Princess brought them up from 
their earliest kittenhood. The cats, however, 
are by no means so conspicuous at Sandringham 
as the dogs, of which the Princess has over three- 
score. 

But whether with bipeds or with quadrupeds, 
the Queen was a universal favorite. Mr. Jessop 
says : 

Every horse seems to know and love her. It is her 
kindly habit to constantly visit each stall and feed its 
occupant with her own hand from a basket of carrots 
or similar dainties carried by an attendant. And a 
pretty sight it is to see the long rows of horses turning 
their heads at the sound of her voice in anticipation of 
their accustomed tidbit. Much do I hear also of the 
Queen’s interest in these model stables during her visits 
here. One circumstance, for instance, seems always 
fresh in the attendants’ memories. This is, that when 
the Prince lay for so long a time at death’s door, a’ 
stable-lad, stricken by the same dread complaint at the 
stables, was visited every day by her majesty, until 
death put an end to his sufferings. In the midst of her 
own sad trouble she forgot not the poor and the lowly. 
Such things dwell long in men’s minds. 

Another great Sandringham institution which 
Mr. Jessop visited was the model dairy, a charm- 
ing little rustic building, almost overgrown with 
climbing plants. The Queen, coming from the 
great butter-making country of Denmark, always 
took the keenest interest in training her daugh- 
ters in dairying. 

The princesses are all expert butter-makers, and 
their royal mother has a thorough technical. knowledge 
of all matters connected with dairy-work. She at once 
notices any defect in the products of the dairy, and 
suggests efficient remedies. 

Another writer gives 
life long ago, when she 


a glimpse of her home 
says: 

When Prince Eddy was a baby there was one delight 
which the Princess seemed unable to deny herself; and 
that was the luxury of giving him his nightly bath. A 


commodious flannel garment was kept in his nursery, 


ready to put on over his mother’s fine dinner dress, so 
that, slipp* .g away from the brilliant rooms, she might 
run up to his nursery, and without damage to her finery, 
give him his nightly wash and have her nightly play 
with him. 

According to a writer in the Daily Telegraph, 
she excels as a letter-writer. When she was a 
girl and first married, her friends at home used 
to remark with amusement that her first letters 
from England were nearly filled with stories of 
her marvelous dresses. She is said to have re- 
marked that her wedding trousseau cost as much 
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as two years’ income of her father. But although. 
girl-like, she reveled in her frocks, the Queen 
has never been what may be regarded as a dev- 
otee of fashion, nor have her tastes. ever led her 
to spend fortunes with her dressmakers. A lead- 
ing Paris dressmaker recently remarked that she 
was the best-dressed royal lady in Europe an: 
flung away least money on her clothes. Essen- 
tially artistic in her tastes, she has good judgment 
in her dress as well as in everything else. The 
writer previously quoted says : 

Gifted with great good taste, Queen Alexandra dur- 
ing her career as Princess of Wales has given untold 
pleasure by that which she herself takes in the study 
and collection of water-color drawings and other works 
of art. An*accomplished musician, she could interpret 
and enjoy the best compositions of Wagner, Chopin, 
Schubert, and the other masters of melody and har- 
mony. 


The Queen never had any sympathy with the 
extravagant ostentation which is the bane of so 
many families in these plutocratic days. Al- 
though at the head of society and the center of 
the court, she has lived as simply as possible, and 
has always taught her daughters the same lessons 
which she learned in the frugal days of her 
youth, She isexpert with her needle, and taught 
her daughters to cut out and make their own 
frocks, and is said to have excited the admira- 
tion of Sandringham cottagers by the skill with 
which she has heeled stockings. Her extrava- 
gance—for every one has extravagances—is in 
the direction of personal charity, and in giving 
away things. One who knew her well said: «If 
you give her £10,000 a year to live upon, she 
will spend £2,000 a year upon herself and give 
the other £8,000 away.” It is the note of her 
disposition. 

Another note of the Queen’s character is that 
of motherhood. She is quite as careful a mother 
as was Queen Victoria, and quite as scrupulous in 
the care with which she brings up her daughters. 
Although not of English birth, she has acquired 
in a double measure the views of that excellent 
person, the British matron, as to things that are 
not proper for the young to read, and so far as 
her influence goes the young person will not be 
allowed to regale herself upon ‘‘ poisonous honey 
stolen from France.” 

The Queen is a woman of common sense, of 
good average ability, of sound principles, and of 
exceptional personal grace and beauty. That she 
will ever be a great queen may be questioned, 
but no one can dispute that she will be a good 
queen. She has had her trials, some of which 
are public, and others, perhaps even worse to 
bear, are those into which the public has never 
been taken into her confidence. Her health has 




























been nothing like so robust as that of her prede- 
cessor, who hardly knew what illness was, and 
although she is not yet sixty, and has experi- 
enced no decay of her physical powers, she has 
suffered for some time from a difficulty of hear- 
ing, which is one of the most annoying of the 
minor miseries of life. That she will take a part 
in politics is not very much to be expected. 
There was an extraordinary story current in some 
newspapers that she had personally telegraphed 
to Lord Kitchener, imploring him to stop the 
house-burning in South Africa, but that is the 
only political action which, either truly or falsely, 
has ever been attributed to her. That the Queen 
did not sympathize with the house-burning may 
be taken for granted, but that she never tele- 
graphed to Lord Kitchener may he regarded as 
not less certain. . 

But the question of what kind cf queen her 
majesty will make still remains to be answered. 
Those who have watched her career from her 
childhood upward, and who have seen the fidelity 
with which she discharged the duties belonging 
to each station in which she found herself, have 
the best justification for the confidence which 
they express, that she will prove herself a mon- 
arch not unworthy of the illustrious position to 
which sHe has been called. 
ambition for the gewgaws of royalty, is no doubt 
true. That she has never concerned herself 
actively in political affairs, is equally true ; but it 
does not follow on that account that when she is 
elevated to a supreme position she will not apply 
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herself with patient, earnest assiduity to the dis- 
charge of the duties of her new position. It is 
not an easy one. It is indeed one of exceptional 
difficulty and delicacy. Queen Victoria for the 
last thirty years of her life confined herself al- 
most exclusively to the duties of a sovereign. 
She was a stateswoman, and lived a life of states- 
manship. To her, for years, court and society 
were practically non-existent. 

Itis, however, different with Queen Alexandra. 
Upon her falls the onerous burden of restoring 
the Queen of this realm to her proper and right- 
ful position as the leader of society, as the living 
center of a brilliant court. It goes without say- 
ing that in all great ceremonials her majesty, 
with her inimitable grace and her still youthful 
beauty, supplies all that the most exacting idealist 
could desire. Queen Victoria, with all lier many 
and great qualities, was, in her old age, of homely 
appearance, and her features were pathetic rather 
than beautiful. But the task which lies before 
her majesty is far more important than that of 
being the beautiful center of a radiant spectacle. 
It will depend upon her to keep up the high 
moral traditions of Vietoria’s court, and at the 
same time to make the :Queen a living personal 
force in two great diréctions—as the constant 
counselor upon whose inspiration and stimulus 
the King will ever surely rely, and as a leader in 
society whose influence will be felt in the dis- 
couragement of all that is vulgar and ostentatious, 
and of everything which jars upon her own re- 
fined nature and womanly instincts. 
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THE LATEST PHOTOGRAPH OF GENERAL HARRISON, 


BENJAMIN HARRISON. 


THOMAS J. MORGAN. 


BY GEN. 
GREAT man has fallen. Benjamin Harri- 

son was one of America’s foremost citizens. 
Tested by any standard by which we are accus- 
tomed to measure men, he commands our respect 
and admiration; in his private life, personal 
character, and public services he exemplified the 
highest type of manhood. In am address made 
to some of those who cakled to congratulate him 
upon his nomination for the Presidency, he used 
these.words: ‘‘ Kings sometimes bestow decora- 


tions upon those whom they desire to honor, but 
that man is most highly decorated who has the 
affectionate regard of his neighbors and friends.” 
This highly prized decoration was his in full 
measure, for those who knew him best loved him 
most, and the circle of his admirers and friends 
has steadily extended as the years have passed. 
He belonged to a family which for generations 
was conspicuous for public service; his great- 
grandfather, Benjamin Harrison, one of the 
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signers of the Declaration of Independence, was 
three times elected Governor of Virginia; his 
grandfather, William Henry Harrison, .a man 
largely occupied in varied and honorable public 
positions and a soldier of some renown, was the 
ninth President of the United States ; his father, 
John Scott Harrison, a farmer, and preferring 
the quiet of country life, was for two terms a 
member of Congress from the Cincinnati, Ohio, 
district. This was a rich inheritance, and un- 
doubtedly had its influence in shaping his future 
career, making of him an aristocratic democrat ; 
a man conscious of his own dignity and responsi: 
bility, while in thorough sympathy with the 
masses of the people, from whom he sprang. 

He was born on. his father’s farm, near North 
Bend, Ohio, August 20, 1833, and spent the 
first fourteen years of his life in the plain, simple 
country home, where there was comfort, but no 
luxury. His childhood was not embittered by 
pinching poverty, such as that which distressed 
the youthful days of Lincoln. His father’s in 
dustry and thrift and his mother’s good manage- 
ment supplied the table with abundance and the 
wardrobe with plenty, while books were not want- 
ing for his improvement and recreation. Under 
these favorable conditions, he developed a strong, 
healthy body, which.was able to endure the stress 
and strain of an active, eventful, responsible, and 
successful life of nearly sixty-eight years. His 
health was never impaired by neglect, nor weak- 
ened by abuse, and his naturally strong constitu- 
tion was reinforced by his systematic habits and 
moderation in living. He early learned the in- 
valuable lesson of systematic, persistent industry ; 
he never was an idler, hard work was ever a 
pleasure, and this was one secret of his useful- 
ness, success, and greatness. Familiarity with 
the homely duties of choring and farming gave 
him a keen sympathy with the poor, who must 
toil that they may live, and made labor, in his 
eyes, perennially dignified. His youthful ex- 
perience of splitting wood and kindling the fire 
that was to cook his breakfast, and of dipping 
the candles by whose light he could spend his 
evenings in reading and study, was of practical 
use to him in later years while establishing him- 
self in his professional career. How invaluable 
would such an experience now be to King Ed- 
ward VII. as he enters upon his august duties as 
ruler of a mighty empire ! 

Young Harrison, like many other successful 
men, was particularly fortunate in his mother. 
She was the center of that simple Christian 
home, and by her instruction and example de- 
veloped in him a noble, manly character, laying 
broad and deep the foundations of future success 
by inculcating those principles which became 
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His youthful sports, 
including duck-shooting, for which he ever re- 
tained a special fondness, ‘were simple, harmless, 
and helpful; and .as horses and cattle ranged 
the well-kept farm, horseback riding doubtless 


dominant in his after life. 


added: to his health and happiness. The mem- 
ories of these childhood days aided him many 
years afterward in drawing this beautiful sketch : 


The American home, where the father abides in the 
respect and the mother in the deep love of the children 
that sit about the fireside ; where all that makes us 
good is taught, and the first rudiments of obedience to 
law, of orderly relations one to another, are put into the 
young minds. Out of this comes social order; on this 
rests the security of our country. The home is the 
training-school for American citizenship. There we 
learn to defer to others; selfishness is suppressed by 
the needs of those about us. There self-sacrifice, love, 
and willingness to give ourselves for others are born. 


At fourteen years of age, after graduating 
from the little log schoolhouse, he entered an 
institution near Cincinnati to fit himself for col- 
lege.. While there, in addition to the routine 
of studies, he read Scott, Dickens, Hume, Gib- 
bon, and other well-known authors, and thus ac- 
quired a taste for good literature, a love for his- 
tory, and-a familiarity with style which laid the 
foundation for that felicity of diction which has 
made his public utterances models of good Eng- 
lish. After two years he entered Miami Uni- 
versity, at Oxford, Ohio, where he graduated at 
nineteen years of age. In this, one of the 
smaller colleges, he had the immense advantage 
of a closer fellowship.with his teachers than is 
possible where classes .are so large as to substi- 
tute the officialism of the instructor for the per- 
sonality of the professor, and where the individ- 
uality of the pupil is merged in that of the mass. 
While at college he achieved two great accom- 
plishments : the ability to think clearly, and the 
power of extempore speaking. 

In 1854, at twenty-one years of age, with a 
young wife, and with one year’s preparation in a 
Cincinnati law office, he removed to Indianapolis, 
which became his permanent home, and began 
the practice of his profession. Without money, 
experience, prestige, or acquaintances, and in spite 
of the obstacle of youth, and a still more youth- 
ful appearance, he won his way to recognition, 
and gradually established himself as a sound law- 
yer, an able attorney, and a wise and safe coun- 
selor. At the end of six years his legal ability 
and attainments secured for him the honorable 
position of reporter for the Supreme Court, to 
which position, by the way, he was reé!ected after 
his return from his service in the army. 

In August, 1862, he entered the army as col- 
onel of the Seventieth Indiana Volunteer Infan- 
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try, and after an active and very honorable ser- 
vice of nearly three years, he was mustered out 
at the close of the war with the rank of brevet 
brigadier-general. As a commanding officer he 
was a close student of tactics and army regula- 
tions, and a strict disciplinarian ; but by his ir- 
reproachable habits, his regard for the welfare of 
his men, and his superb courage, he won the re- 
spect of his subordinate officers and soldiers, and 
the confidence of his superiors. Although he 
had little taste for military life, and no thirst for 
glory, he had the qualities that go to make up 
an able commander, and had circumstances fa- 
vored it, would have risen to high rank. His 
military career, which he modestly alluded to as 
‘«inconspicuous,”’ was characterized by patriot- 
ism and devotion to duty ; he became a soldier, 
not because he loved fighting, but because he 
loved his country. When the integrity of the 
Union was imperiled, he turned his back upon 
his professional duties, tore himself from home, 
wife, and children, and endured the trials, hard- 
ships, and dangers of campaign and battle, will- 
ing, if need be, to die that the republic might 
live. He paid the same conscientious attention 
to the efficient discharge of his duties as an of- 
ficer that he had been accustomed to give to his 
professional work, and which he afterward gave 
to the discharge of his high duties as President. 

Upon his nomination to the Presidency, in re- 
sponse to the greetings of the soldiers of his old 
command as voiced in the address of Major 
Grubbs, he assured his comrades that the con- 
gratulations of no other body of men would touch 
his heart so tenderly as had theirs ; and when at 
his inauguration, a few months later, the sur- 
viving members of his old regiment were invited 
to serve as his personal escort, they gladly ac- 
cepted the honor, counting it a light thing to 
expose themselves for five hours to the pitiless 
heating of a heavy March storm. No more sin- 
cere mourners outside of his immediate family 
are found anywhere than those comrades who 
served with him during the war. 

When mustered out of the service, he returned 
to his home and resumed his professional duties, 
which he prosecuted with increasing success and 
little interruption until 1881, when he was elected 
to the United States Senate. He had little taste 
for political life, and a positive aversion to the 
restraints and requirements which a successful 
political career seemed necessarily to impose. He 
loved his home and the amenities of private life ; 
he loved his profession and the independence it 
allowed him ;_ he loved his church and Sunday- 
school work; he was in no sense a demagogue. 
He had a keen sense of the great responsibility 
of public office—a responsibility that attaches to 
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the personality of the office-holder, and that can- 
not be relegated to a party ; a supreme contempt 
for those who desired it for the sake of its rewards, 
and little patience with men who sought to thrust 
either themselves, their friends, or their followers 
into official positions, regardless of their fitness, 
This led him to shrink from the proffered leader- 
ship of his party in his State, which was urged 
upon him, and influenced him in declining a seat 
in the cabinet of President Garfield. 

While a Senator, he devoted all his energies 
to the efficient discharge of his new duties, and 
to the acquisition of that acquaintance with pub- 
lic men and measures, that knowledge of politi- 
cal history and philosophy, and that insight into 
the fundamental principles of government which 
ripened into broad statesmanship and secured 
for him a permanent place in the first rank of 
able Senators. 

When, in 1888, he was elected President, he 
was perhaps as well equipped for the position by 
his native endowments, his lofty character, his 
varied experience, his wide acquaintance, and his 
practical knowledge of governmental affairs as 
any man who has ever occupied the office. The 
favorite cartoon of his political opponents was 
that of a little man almost hidden under his 
grandfather's hat, and the favorite prophecy was 
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that the dominant figure of the administration 
would be James G. Blaine, his Secretary of 
State, which proved to be about as correct as was 
the prophecy which made Seward the central 
figure of Lincoln’s administration. Abraham 
Lincoln was President in 1861.; Benjamin Harri- 
son in 1889. In a quiet, unassuming way, he ex- 
hibited his independence, self-reliance, and com- 
plete mastery of the situation. 
to his official advisers the authority and dignity 
that attached to their offices, he gave to the coun- 
try an administration that bore in every part of 
it the strong impress of his own individuality. 
Those who knew him best and were most famil- 
iar with the machinery of the Government did 
not hesitate to declare that the President was 
prepared to administer efficiently, not only any 
one of the great cabinet departments of the Gov- 
ernment, but also the duties of the general of the 
army, or those of the chief justice of the Su- 
preme Court. Indeed, during the illness of the 
great Secretary of State, at a very critical time, 
the responsibilities of his office were practically 
assumed by the President. No man has ap- 
peared in our history with larger administrative 
ability than Benjamin Harrison, a fact which the 
country came slowly to recognize while he was 
still in office, and which the passing of time since 
has only served to accentuate. His place in the 
national Valhalla is secure. 

His term of office was distinguished not so 
much by any one or more great features as by 
its general average. The men whom he selected 
for high office at home and abroad were for the 
most part men of excellent character and special 
fitness for their positions; those whom he ap- 
pointed as judges added new dignity to the 
bench; the country passed from a period of 
great depression and unrest to a high stage of 
industrial prosperity and peace ; the public debt 
was reduced in amount and partially refunded 
at a low rate of interest ; advantageous recipro- 
cal trade relations were established with foreign 
countries ; the integrity and stability of the na- 
tional currency were maintained ; new States were 
admitted into the Union ; a treaty was negoti- 
ated for the admission of the Hawaiian Islands ; 


the navy was modernized, enlarged, and 
strengthened ; the administration of the War 


Department was improved ; the civil service was 
largely extended ; a public-school system was 
established for the Indians; the vicious Louisi- 
ana Lottery was destroyed ; and the first Pan- 
American Congress drew into closer fellowship 
the sister republics of the Western Continent. 
His administration was in keeping with his per- 
sonal character—clean, alale, conservative, dig- 
nified, and patriotic. Its general tone was im- 
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GENERAL HARRISON AS HE APPEARED AFTER HIS RETIRE- 
MENT FROM THE PRESIDENCY. 


parted to it by its chief, and there were no great 
scandals, defalcations, or other stains to mar its 
goodname. The search-light of political investi- 
gation seeking campaign ammunition brouglit to 
light nothing worthy of criticism ; the failure to 
reélect him was due to no defect of character or 
failure of administration, but was rather occa- 
sioned by a combination of circumstances which, 
rightly interpreted, in no way mars his fame. 
During the eight years which have elapsed 
since his retirement from office, he has contributed 
largely toward the solution of the vexed question 
as to what we shall do with our ex-Presidents. 
Returning to his home in Indianapolis, resuming 
the practice of law—being retained in cases of 
great national or international importance—re- 
fraining largely from participation in local or 
party politics, and yet discussing in a dignified 
way, on proper occasions, great national issues ; 
taking part in important religious functions, such 
as serving on a national committee for the revi- 
sion of church creeds ; presiding with grace and 
dignity over the greatest ecumenical council on 
missions ever held; delivering lectures before 
leading universities,—he has always and every- 
where, both at home and abroad, commanded re- 
spect and admiration, and has won for himself 
the increasing affection of his fellow-countrymen. 
His selection by President McKinley as a member 
of the great international court of arbitration met 
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with universal approval, and his acceptance was 
received with general satisfaction. 

The only significant criticism made upon him 
which had any basis in fact was that he was cold 
and repellent ; illustrative incidents, told, re- 
peated, and exaggerated, for a time seriously af- 
fected the estimation in which he was popularly 
held, and was undoubtedly one of the forceful 
factors that prevented his reélection. The popu- 
lar mind is quickly responsive to epigrammatic 
statements, and accepts for logic what is only 
meant for wit. When a fire was discovered in 
the Church of the Covenant, a wag in the crowd 
of onlookers asserted that ‘‘the church was safe 
as long as it contained the President’s pew ;”’ a 
citizen of the West, returning from a visit to 
Washington, on being asked how he found things 
at the Capital, replied that he had been told 
‘‘the President was so cold that grass would not 
grow in the White House grounds ;”’ while the 
second campaign was in progress, a prominent Re- 
publican statesman, advised-to mount the Harri- 
son band-wagon, replied that he ‘did not care 
to ride in an ice-wagon.”” These and many other 
such witticisms passed current, and, repeated half 
seriously and half in jest, wrought great injustice 
to a really warm-hearted man; for when occa- 
sion called it out he exhibited the tenderness of 
a woman. 

When the great calamity overwhelmed the 
family of his Secretary of the Navy, he was 
almost the first to enter the bereaved circle and 
the last to leave it; when Secretary Blaine was 
ill and in sorrow, he was a frequent caller, bear- 
ing sympathy and encouragement ; when Secre- 
tary Windom feil dead in New York, it was the 
President’s tender voice that broke the terrible 
tidings to the stricken widow. When his friends 
were assailed and needed his support, his sym- 
pathy became a wall of granite around them ; 
and those of us who served with him in the army 
have an affectionate remembrance of his kind- 
ness to his soldiers. It was not uncommon to 
see him relieve some tired or sick man of his 
burden, or place him upon his horse while he 








himself walked; and one of the most noticeable 
traits during his life at the White House was his 
devoted fondness for his little grandchildren. 
Coldness was in the manner, not in the man. 

It is too much to claim perfection for any hu- 
man being; to err is human, and all men are 
fallible. Benjamin Harrison was an exceptional 
example of a full-orbed man ; his native endow- 
ments were of a very high order, including a 
vigorous constitution, a large brain, a strong 
will, and a sensitive conscience. His attain- 
ments were liberal and substantial, gathered 
from history, poetry, philosophy, and a study of 
men and things. His intuitions were keen, his 
logical processes severe and trustworthy, and his 
foresight well-nigh prophetic. His love of truth 
was a very prominent trait, and his power of ex 
pression phenomenal. Though profoundly seri- 
ous and conscientious, he had a keen sense of 
humor, and was charmed with the beautiful in 
art and nature. Religion with him was synony- 
mous with high thinking, generous feeling, and 
right living. Statesmanship meant the embodi- 
ment in governments of the tried results of man's 
best thought on human rights and obligations ; 
its supreme tests, justice, and liberty. He re- 
garded politics as an honest endeavor to induce 
the majority to vote wisely ; political parties, as 
an imperfect means for the attainment of the 
noblest ends ; and leadership, as responsibility. 
He was a masterful orator because he ‘‘ was a 
good man who understood speaking.”” After a 
life well spent, he has passed beyond, leaving to 
us a striking example of an upright man of in- 
herent nobility ; a husband and father, affection- 
ate, considerate, and faithful; a citizen, respon- 
sive to every call of duty; a soldier, brave, 
efficient, and free from vanity ; a statesman, wise 
and practical ; an executive, independent, self- 
reliant, just, and far-sighted ; a Christian, de- 
voted to God and charitable to all mankind. 
Loved by his friends, honored by his country, 
respected by the world, he wears an imperishable 
crown and leaves to the race an indestructible 
heritage. 




















THE CAREER OF WILLIAM M. EVARTS. 


BY ALBERT SHAW. 


5 bc mother of William M. Evarts was the 

daughter of Roger Sherman. A sterling 
patriot was Roger Sherman, a Massachusetts 
handicraftsman in his young days, who became a 
man of education, an able lawyer, an honored 
citizen of New Haven, treasurer of Yale College, 
mayor of the town, assistant governor of the State 
for a long period, a member of the Continental 
Congress and one of the committee that drew up 
the Declaration of Independence, an active mem- 
ber of the Constitutional Convention, a prominent 
figure in Congress till the day of his death, and, 
more than all these things, a man of remarkable 
traits of personal character, in whom were blended 
the classical Roman virtues and the purest Chris- 
tian faith, The daughter of Roger Sherman was 
qualified by inheritance and training to rear a 
remarkable son. The father of William M. Evarts 
was a distinguished graduate of Yale College who 
studied law, but subsequently left the bar to be- 
come an editor in Boston, and a power in the 
moral and religious world. The paper which Jere- 
miah Evarts for some time edited in Boston, the 
Panoplist, was merged in the Missionary Herald, 
which he thenceforth conducted as the organ of 
what was the foremost missionary body of this 
country, the famous American Board of Commis- 
sioners for Foreign Missions. For a long time 
Mr. Evarts served as one of the principal execu- 
tive officers of the American Board. His scholar- 
ship was ample, and his sympathies were broad. 
Several of the secretaries of the American Board 
have been men of statesmanlike talents and of 
wide knowledge of affairs at home and abroad. 
Jeremiah Evarts was a great citizen of this type. 
He died in 1831 at the age of fifty, when his son 
William was thirteen years old. 

Jeremiah Evarts had been precocious, and it is 
said of him that reading was his favorite amuse- 
ment before he was three years old. His son 
William was predisposed toward books and study, 
and entered the Boston Latin School at the age 
of ten. He entered Yale College at fifteen, it 
having been his father’s wish that he should be 
sent to his own college at New Haven rather 
than to Cambridge. This would naturally also 
have been his mother’s wish, in view of the very 
great prominence of her family at New Haven, 
where she herself had grown up. Mr. Evarts 
graduated in the class of 1837. He was, of 


course, a good scholar, ranking well in his 








From a photograph by G. C. Cox. 
MR. EVARTS IN CHARACTERISTIC ATTITUDE. 


studies. He was not one of the three men who 
took highest honors, but he came next, and was 
one of the three ‘high oration’? men. The 
other two were Morrison R. Waite, afterward 
Chief Justice of the United States, and Mr. 
Edwards Pierrepont, who became United States 
Minister to England, and was eminent in other 
ways. It has some significance that the three 
highest honor men of that class were afterward 
quite eclipsed by the three men who stood next 
below them. Evarts, Waite, and Pierrepont, in- 
stead of concentrating wholly upon class work, 
were gaining a broader foundation for life. 

Thus Evarts while in college was the principal 
founder and editor of the Yale Literary Magazine, 
and gave systematic attention to acquiring the art 
of public speech and debate, and to the writing 
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of essays and the formation of a facile style. He 
had inherited the type of mind that in those 
days found its appropriate place at the bar and 
in public life. The son of Jeremiah Evarts and 
the grandson of Roger Sherman was so mani- 
festly destined to study law and to take a high 
rank that he was not hampered by any of the 
disadvantages of uncertainty as to a career. He 
entered the Harvard Law School after his grad- 
uation at Yale, and left Harvard two years later 
when twenty-one years of age to take a place in 
the office of an eminent New York lawyer, Mr. 
Daniel Lord, a Yale alumnus whom Evarts had 
met at New Haven. T'wo years later he was ad. 
mitted to the New York bar, and two years 
later still, in 1843, at the age of twenty-five, he 
was married to a daughter of Governor Wardner 
of Vermont. His own father, Jeremiah Evarts, 
had been born in Vermont, and circumstances 
had early attached him to the neighborhood of 
Windsor, on the Connecticut River. With his 
slight frame and his intense and arduous profes- 
sional life, it is not unlikely that the maintaining 
of his beautiful home at Windsor as a summer 
residence had not a little to do with the conserva- 
tion of his forces to a great age. 

Mr. Evarts’ advancement in public life was due 
in no sense to the practice of the arts of the poli- 
tician. He was even less the politician, if possi- 
ble, than the late President Harrison. Like this 
distinguished son of Indiana, Mr. Evarts made 
his way by sheer force of professional and intel- 
lectual superiority. It was evident almost from 
the beginning of his career that he was destined 
to become a great leader of the American bar. 
He had no occasion to use the smaller arts and 
devices of the legal profession, because he handled 
with such unerring skill the higher and greater 
means of success. He had the gift of incessant 
application, the habit of deep study, a grasp of 
first principles, the power of analysis, and a re- 
tentive memory that gave him ready use of a 
large fund of classical, literary, and historical 
knowledge and allusion, as well as the lore of a 
technical and professional nature. All this equip- 
ment was made available by remarkable gifts of 
public speech and a flow of dry wit and quaint 
humor that never failed on any occasion. Mr. 
Evarts’ utterances were elaborate and complex, 
but never either heavy or dull. If, like certain 
machinery, they were intricate, there was system 
rather than confusion in it all, and every word or 
qualifying phrase had its use and meaning. 
Thus, in Mr, Evarts’ arguments and public ad- 
dresses, quite as in those of Mr. Gladstone, there 
was rare dignity and stateliness, and no lack of 
lucidity. Such astyle, however, serves better its 
primary purpose—that of impressing the listen- 
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ing audience—than any subsequent purpose of 
print. 

Though always interested in public affairs and 
a member of the Republican party from its 
foundation, Mr. Evarts was content to build his 
career solidly upon a profession which, rightly 
considered, is of itself a public rather than a 





WILLIAM M. EVARTS AS A YOUNG MAN, 
(From a daguerrotype.) 


private calling. He had been made Assistant 
United States District Attorney at New York in 
1849, only eight years after his admission to the 
bar ; and two years later, at the age of thirty- 
three, in 1851, he had been promoted to the post 
of United States District Attorney. To be the 
legal representative of the Government of the 
United States at New York in those days was to 
come into close relation with affairs of a wide 
range of political and general importance. One 
of his most celebrated cases had to do with the 
prosecution of the leaders of a filibustering enter- 
prise against Cuba, a matter involving many 
principles of international law and relationship. 
Another and still more famous case had to do 
with the right of Southern slave-owners to take 
slaves in transit through New York. Mr. Evarts 
opposed the contention of the slave-owners, and 
Mr. Charles O’Conor supported it. Mr. Evarts 
was victorious. Such cases were of great value 
for the young lawyer in preparing him for the 
still greater legal battles that lay before him. 
Without knowing anything about the facts, 
one could have reasoned infallibly to the conclu- 
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sion that Evarts must have been a supporter and 
friend of William H. Seward. Mr. Seward’s 
talents were of a kind that Mr. Evarts would 
naturally have appreciated. A great lawyer and 
scholar, a statesman of lofty ideals and bold 
imagination, the foremost figure in the Republi- 
‘an party, and the leader of the anti-slavery forces 
in the United States Senate, Mr. Seward was 
worthy of the admiration and support of the Re- 
publican lawyers of New York. In the conven- 
tion at Chicago that nominated Abraham Lincoln, 
William M. Evarts led the New York delegation, 
worked faithfully for the nomination of Seward, 
and made the nominating speech. But the hon- 
orable duty fell to his lot of moving to make the 
nomination of Abraham Lincoln unanimous. 

In the following year, when on his inaugura- 
tion Mr. Lincoln wisely placed Seward at the 
head of the cabinet, Mr. Evarts was properly re- 
garded as the most suitable man to take the va- 
cant seat in the Senate. But Horace Greeley 
was also a candidate, and as a compromise the 
prize fell to a third man of comparatively little 
note. Although in the Senate at that time Mr. 
Evarts might have been a more conspicuous 





MR. EVARTS AS HE APPEARED DURING THE ALABAMA 
CLAIMS ARBITRATION, 


(From a photograph taken at Geneva.) 


figure before the country, it is likely enough, if 
the truth were known, that he was of more use 
to the Government in his professional capacity 
than he would have been as a member of Con- 
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gress. His legal knowledge and advice were 
always at the service of the Administration, and 
he conducted many important cases on behalf of 
the Government in which necessary principles 
affecting the conduct of the war were established. 

Probably, however, the very greatest personal 
service that William Maxwell Evarts rendered to 
the people of the United States was that which 
he performed as principal counsel for President 
Johnson in the great impeachment trial in 1868. 
Whatever policy Mr. Lincoln in his second term 
might have chosen to pursue in dealing with the 
South after the termination of the war, it is likely 
enough that he could have carried with him the 
public opinion of the country and the support of 
Congress. But his assassination resulted in ele- 
vating to the Presidency an ill-qualified and stub- 
born man between whom and the great Republican 
majority in Congress there was an ever-widening 
breach. This reached its climax when Johnson 
summarily removed Mr. Stanton from the office 
of Secretary of War. Congress had previously 
passed a tenure-of-office act, requiring the consent 
of the Senate to the dismissal of any such high 
official as a cabinet officer. The House of Rep- 
resentatives immediately resolved upon impeach- 
ment, and, as provided by the Constitution, the 
Senate prepared to hear the charges ynder the 
presidency of Chief Justice Chase. Nearly all 
the members of the Senate were Republican, and 
the sentiment in favor of sustaining the charges 
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was overwhelming. There followed the greatest 
impeachment trial in all history. 

Congress was impelled in its action against 
Johnson by sincere conviction, and its leaders 
were men of such unity and force of purpose as 
we have not seen in Congress at any time since 
then. <A two-thirds vote of the Senate was re- 
quired to convict. This outcome failed by a 
single vote. It is reasonable to say that to Mr 
Evarts was due a result that all Republicans 
have since learned to regard as most wise and 
fortunate. Andrew Johnson’s behavior was un- 
becoming and vexatious, but he was not guilty 
of ‘- high crimes; ” and to have removed him 
from office would have been a triumph of politi- 
val feeling over that calm, judicial spirit and that 
forbearance in critical emergencies that are essen- 
tial to the carrying on of our system of popular 
government. Mr. Evarts’ argument was on the 
loftiest grounds, and it was he who succeeded 
in infusing something of the judicial spirit into 
what might otherwise have been strictly a politi- 
cal proceeding. 

A vacancy just then occurred in the office of 
Attorney-General, and Mr. Evarts went into Presi- 
dent Johnson’s cabinet for the remaining year of 
the term. The period was one of important 


negotiations with England, Mr. Evarts’ friend 
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MR. AND MRS. EVARTS IN THEIR HOME AT WINDSOR, VERMONT. 

























Seward still remaining at his post as Secretary 
of State. The new Attorney-General was in these 
matters in Close association with the Secretary of 
State,—as in every well-constituted American 
cabinet the Attorney-General always is and must ‘ 
be. Hamilton Fish, as Seward’s successor, was 
able to complete negotiations with England which 
led to the most memorable arbitration proceedings 
in all history,—those before the Geneva tribunal, 
for settlement of the so-called Alabama claims of 
the United States against England. Mr. Evarts 
was appointed as the leading counsel of the United 
States, and associated with him were his college 
classmate, Morrison R. Waite, and Caleb Cushing. 
It is enough to say that Mr. Evarts’ conduct 
of the case for the United States entitled him to 
rank as the foremost international lawyer of his 
generation,—his conduct of the case of Andrew 
Johnson having fixed his place as our own fore- 
most constitutional lawyer. We were on the 
verge of a war with England before the arbitra- 
tion project had been agreed upon; and Eng- 
land’s attitude and conduct at more than one 
stage of the subsequent proceedings threatened 
abrupt termination and the resort to arms. 
Through this anxious period Mr. Evarts’ ser- 
vices were of incalculable value for law and for 
peace, and he exhibited the rarest diplomatic skill. 




















His honors at the hands of the Republican 
party never made him acquiescent in what he 
thought to be wrong in practice or in principle. 
Thus he came forward in a great speech in 
January, 1875, to protest against the highhanded- 
ness of the Republican party in Louisiana in 
counting out Democratic votes and seating a Re- 
publican State government by aid of federal 
soldiers. The next year came the Presidential 
election of 1876, followed by contests over the 
result of the election in Florida, South Carolina, 
and Louisiana,—upon the decision of which 
rested the question whether Mr. Hayes or Mr. 
Tilden should be President of the United States. 
Tilden was then governor of New York, and, as 
it happened, he had been for a time in Mr. 
Evarts’ class at Yale. As governor he had re- 
cently made Mr. Evarts head of a commission to 
report on the better government of cities. 

Some writers upon the career of Mr. Evarts 
have held that his position as chief counsel for 
the Republican party before the electoral com- 
mission that settled the Presidential dispute was 
not consistent with the great Cooper Union speech 
he had made in January, 1875, denouncing Re- 
publican interference with elections in the South- 
ern States. The New York Hvening Post makes 
the mistake even of saying that Mr. Evarts was 
one of the so-called ‘‘ visiting statesmen” who 
went to Louisiana in 1876 just after the Presi- 
dential election to “give aid and advice,” as the 
Post declares, in the practical work of subverting 
the decision that the people of Louisiana had 
rendered at the polls. Mr. Evarts did not go to 
Louisiana, but he was chief counsel before the 
Electoral Commission at Washington ; and it was 
his legal argument that brought about a peace- 
able solution at a moment of intense and perilous 
strain of national feeling. 

The truth is that Mr. Evarts’ argument before 
the Electoral Commission was in its basic princi- 
ple exactly the same as the contention he had 
made in his Cooper Union speech. It was a 
great constitutional argument for our permanent 
American idea that the sovereign States must 
carry on their own elections and govern them- 
selves without federal interference. In 1874 the 
Democrats had won in the State elections of 
Louisiana on the face of the returns ; and with 
this. result, Mr. _Evarts contended, President 
Grant’s administration had no right to interfere. 
In 1876 the regular and legal electoral return 
sent to Washington from Louisiana declared the 
choice of Hayes electors rather than Tilden elec- 
tors. Behind this return, Mr. Evarts argued, 
Congress could not safely go to ascertain what 
measure of irregularity there might have been in 
the polling or the counting of votes. His view 
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embraced the future as well as the immediate 
emergency ; and he stood on the solid rock of 
constitutional principle. 


Mark the result. Mr. Hayes was made Presi- 
dent on the face of the returns, and Mr. Evarts, 
with the utmost propriety, was made Secretary 
of State. On the firm advice of his eminent 
Secretary, and against much party protest, Mr. 





MR. EVARTS’ LAST PORTRAIT. 


(From a photograph taken in 1896 at Windsor, by a grand- 
child.) 


Hayes removed the federal troops from the South 
and left the Southern States in possession of their 
constitutional liberties, free to work out their 
anxious and painful problems as they alone could 
solve them. A different decision in 1876 would 
have involved endless future strife and confusion ; 
and, far from being of benefit to the South in the 
assertion of its demand for non-interference, 
exactly the opposite consequences would have 
ensued. Itis time that this should be understood. 

Mr. Evarts was perfectly qualified for the office 
of Secretary of State, and he filled it with digni- 
ty, prestige, and brilliancy, but above all he filled 
it with that sanity of judgment and that large 
and serene outlook on the world and. its affairs 
that had always characterized him. One of the 
best pieces of work he ever did was the report he 
made in 1880 upon the whole subject of the 
American control of any trans-isthmian canal 
that might be built, whether at Panama or at 
Nicaragua. On Mr. Evarts’ advice, President 
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Hayes took the clear, uncompromising, Ameri- 
can view of the necessity for our exclusive politi- 
val control of such a canal that all leading Ameri- 
can statesmen have always taken since the Civil 
War, and that Congress must now assert. 

Four years after his retirement from the State 
Department, namely in 1885, Mr. Evarts was 
elected to the United States Senate. He made 
speeches that adorned the Senate chamber ;_ but 
his greatest work for the country had already 
been done. The details of legislative work at 
Washington were not especially to his taste. 
With the ending of his Senatorial term in 1891 
he was seventy-three years of age, and was los- 
ing his eyesight. His public appearances after 
that date became infrequent; and in the last 
years of his life he had completely retired from 
all active professional work, although he retained 
his place as nominal head of the great law firm 
of Evarts, Choate & Beaman until his death on 
the last day of February of the present year. Mr. 
Choate, of this distinguished firm, is now ambas- 
sador to England, and has been strongly urged 
by many Republicans at different times for the 
positions of Attorney-General and Secretary of 
state. Mr. Beaman, of the firm,—another great 
lawyer and illustrious citizen,—was Mr. Evarts’ 
son-in-law. He died on December 15 of last 
year. Mrs. Evarts and eight children, four sons 
and four daughters, survive, and all were 
gathered at the death-bed of the venerable 
statesman in the large, old-fashioned New York 
mansion where the family had lived for thirty- 
two years. He died on February 28, and was 
buried at Windsor. He had entered his eighty- 
fourth year. 
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Mr. Evarts had made so many great addresses 
on important occasions that it would be of little 
avail to single out one or more of them for mere 
allusion. He had not been at pains to write 
books, and had cared very little about appearing 
in print as an author. Nor had he, so far as the 
public is aware, set down any reminiscences of 
his career or any biographical data. It is to be 
hoped that an adequate and full biography may 
soon be written. The larger public will be in- 
terested to know that one of his sons is a mem- 
ber of the law firm of Evarts, Choate & Beaman, 
of which firm, as lawyers know, there are a 
number of surviving partners. 
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UNIQUE instance of what might be called 
secondary public ownership of a public- 
service monopoly occurs at Fairhaven, Mass., in 
the gift of the town water-works to the public 
library, just made by Mr. Henry H. Rogers, 
the multimillionaire and Standard Oil magnate. 
Fairhaven is a suburb of New Bedford, and just 
across the river from that city. It is the native 
place of Mr. Rogers, who, long a citizen there, 
takes the deepest interest in its public affairs. 
He has given three beautiful monumental build- 
ings to the town: a town hall, a schoolhouse, 
and a public library. Another valuable gift, or 
series of gifts, consists of many miles of superb 
macadamized roads. For some years Mr. Rogers 
has served as superintendent of streets, and each 
year he adds a goodly stretch of smooth new 
highway to his official charge. This activity is 
particularly appreciated, for the roads are natu- 
rally poor in the soft gravel and sand of south- 
eastern Massachusetts, and the annual road ap- 
propriations by the town are not enough to keep 
the ways in repair. In these benefactions the 
giver, while contributing to the public welfare, has 
also enhanced his own pleasure and comfort by sur- 


ANOTHER MASSACHUSETTS BENEFACTION. 


BY SYLVESTER BAXTER. 





















































THE MILLICENT LIBRARY, AT FAIRHAVEN, 


MASS, 


MR. HENRY H. ROGERS. 


rounding his home with beau- 
tiful objects, and making the 
general environment so at- 
tractive as to draw people of 
wealth and refinement to 
make their home in Fair- 
haven, either permanently 
or as summer residents. 

The public library, which 
is called the Millicent Li- 
brary, was given by Mr. 
Rogers in the name of his 
children as a memorial to 
their sister, the late Milli- 
cent G. Rogers. The build- 
ing is a handsome edifice of 
Dedham granite. A memo- 
rial hall, adjoining the great 
public reading-room, has a 
beautiful stained-glass win- 
dow, with the Muse of Poe- 
try as its central figure, the 
features portraying the one 
whose name the _ building 
honors. The cost of the 
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THE ROGERS SCHOOL. 


building was about $100,000, and there is an 
endowment fund of the same amount. This 
fund, which yields an income of $5,000 a year, 
was placed in the hands of the State treasurer as 
custodian by special act of the legislature. The 
library is managed by an incorporated board of 
trustees, self-perpetuating—ten men and _ five 
women, elected for life. The public has free 
access to the book-stacks, and the average cir- 
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culation is the largest, per capita, in the State. 
The library is open every day in the year, Sun- 
days and holidays included, from 9 a.m. to 9 P.M. | 
The gift of the water-works represents a value 
of $100,000 to $125,000, and they yield an an- 
nual income of about $8,000. The library in- 
come is thereby considerably more than doubled. 
Mr. Rogers established the water-works in 1893, 
the same year that the library was dedicated. 
The plant is called a model one, with a handsome 
pumping-station of brick and a stand-pipe 225 
feet high. The water, taken from wells driven 
in the gravelly drift of the region, is pure, soft, 
and abundant. The library trustees thus have 
had their functions intreased by the management 
of another important public utility. Although 


























THE PUMPING-STATION OF THE WATER-WORKS, 


the water-works will continue to be conducted 
for the sake of profit, instead of for furnishing 
water to the public at the lowest possible rate, as 
is commonly the case with water-works directly 
owned by a municipality, the profit is now de- 
voted to another public purpose. The laws of 
Massachusetts provide conditions under which 
municipalities can take over privately owned 
water- works. Secondary public ownership of 
this sort might be regarded as private ownership, 
since the water-works are held as a source of in- 
come, just as stock in any corporation might be. 
But since the people know that their water-rates 
go toward the support of another public institu- 
tion, it seems doubtful if they would eves take 
steps of the kind in this case. , 
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IN SEHOOL 


LIFE—THE “HESPERIA MOVEMENT.” 


BY KENYON L. BUTTERFIELD. 


Se gulf between parent and teacher is too 

common a phenomenon to need exposition. 
The existence of the chasm is probably due more 
to carelessness, to the pressure of time, or to in- 
dolence than to any more serious delinquencies ; 
yet all will admit the disastrous effects that flow 
from the fact that there is not the close intellec- 
tual and spiritual sympathy that there should be 
between the school and the home. 

W hether or not this failure of teacher and parent 
to come to a close and perfect measure of sym- 
pathetic codperation is more prevalent or less 
prevalent in city than in country is not of great 
importance in this discussion. The purpose of 
this article is to describe very briefly an attempt 
which is being made in the State of Michigan to 
bridge the gulf—to create a common standing- 
ground for both teacher and parent—and on that 
basis to carry on an educational campaign that 
it is hoped will result in the many desirable con- 
ditions which, « prior’, might be expected from 
such a union. At present the movement is con- 
fined practically to the rural schools. It consists 
in the organization of a county ‘‘ Teachers and 
Patrons’ Association,” with a membership of 
teachers and school patrons, properly officered. 
Its chief method of work is to hold one or more 
meetings a year, usually in the country or in 
small villages, and the programme is designed 
to cover educational questions in such a way as 
to be of interest and profit to both teachers and 
farmers. 

So far as I can discover, this movement is 
unique ; at least, no educator in this State has 
been able to point me to successful organizations 
with similar purposes in other States. But even 
if such associations do exist elsewhere, there is 
no question that the movement is indigenous to 
Michigan,—its founders worked out the scheme 
on their own initiative, and to this day its 
promoters have never drawn upon any resources 
outside the State for suggestion or plan. But if 
the friends of rural education elsewhere shall be 
attracted by this method of solving one of the 
vexed phases of their problem, I hope that, 
instead of referring to it as ‘‘ the Michigan plan,” 
they will describe it as ‘‘ the Hesperia movement.” 
For the movement originated in Hesperia, was 
developed there, and its entire success in Hes- 
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peria was the reason for its further adoption. 
Hesperia deserves any renown that may chance 
to come from the widespread organization of 
Teachers and Patrons’ Associations. 

And where is Hesperia? It lies about forty 
miles north and west of Grand Rapids—a mere 
dot of a town, a small country village at least 
twelve or fifteen miles from any railroad. It is 
on the extreme eastern side of Oceana County, 
surrounded by fertile farming lands, which have 
been populated by a class of people who may be 
taken as a type of progressive, successful, intel- 
ligent American farmers. Many of them are of 
Scotch origin. Partly because of their native 
energy, partly, perhaps, because their isolation 
made it necessary to develop their own institu- 
tions, these people believe in and support good 
schools, the organization of the Patrons of 
Husbandry, commonly known as the Grange, 
and many progressive movements. 

For several years there had existed in Oceana 
County the usual county teachers’ association. 
But, because Hesperia was so far from the center 
of the county, and because it was not easily ac- 
cessible, the teachers who taught schools in the 
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vicinity could rarely secure a meeting of the asso- 
ciation at Hesperia ; and in turn they found it 
difficult to attend the meetings held in the west- 
ern part of the county. A few years ago it 
chanced that this group of teachers was composed 
of especially bright, energetic, and original young 
men and women. They determined to have an 
association of their own. It occurred to some 
one that it would add strength to their organiza- 
tion if the farmers were asked to meet with them. 
The idea seemed to ‘‘ take,” and the meetings 
became quite popular. This was during the 
winter of 1885-86. Special credit for this early 
venture belongs to Mr. E. L. Brooks, still of 
Hesperia and an ex-president of the present asso- 
ciation, and to Dr. C. N. Sowers, of Benton Har- 
bor, Mich., who was one of the teachers during 
the winter named, and who was elected secretary 
of the Board of School Examiners in 1887. Mr. 
Brooks writes : 

The programmes were so arranged that the partici 
pants in discussions and in the reading of papers were 
about equally divided between teachers and patrons. 
An active interest was awakened from the start. For 
one thing, it furnished a needed social gathering during 
the winter for the farmers. The meetings were held on 
Saturdays, and the schoolhouse favored was usually 
well filled. The meetings were not held at any one 
schoolhouse, but were made to circulate among the dif- 
ferent schools. These gatherings were so successful 
that similar societies were organized in other portions 
of the country. 

In 1892, Mr. D. E. McClure, who has since 
(1896-1900) been Deputy Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction of Michigan, was elected County 
School Commissioner of Oceana County. Mr. 
McClure is a man of great enthusiasm and made 
a most successful commissioner. He conceived 
the idea that this union of teachers and patrons 
could be made of the greatest value in stimula- 
ting both teachers and farmers to renewed in- 
terest in the real welfare of the children, as well 
as a means of securing needed reforms. His 
first effort was to prepare a list of books suitable 
for pupils in all grades of the rural schools. He 
also prepared a rural lecture course, as well as a 
plan for securing libraries for the schools. All 
these propositions were adopted by a union meet- 
ing of teachers and farmers. His next step was 
to unite the interests of eastern Oceana County 
and western Newaygo County (Newaygo lying 
directly east of Oceana), and in 1893 there was 
organized the “Oceana and Newaygo Counties 
Joint Grangers and Teachers’ Association,” the 
word “Granger” being inserted because of the 
activity of the Grange in support of the move- 
ment. Mr. McClure has pardonable pride in 
this effort of his, and his own words will best 
describe the development of the movement : 
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This association meets Thursday night and continues 
in session until Saturday night. Some of the best speak- 
ers in America have addressed the association. Dr, 
Arnold Tompkins, in speaking before the association, 
said it was the greatest association and the only one of 
its character in the United States. : 

What was my ideal in organizing such associations ? 


HON. D. FE. M’CLURE. 


(The chief promoter of the ‘* Hesperia Movement.” 


1. To unite the farmers who pay the taxes that sup- 
port the schools, the home-makers, the teachers, the 
pupils, into a codperative work for better rural-school 
education. 

2. To give wholesome entertainment in the rural dis- 
tricts, which from necessity are more or less isolated. 

8. To create a taste for good American literature in 
home and school, and higher ideals of citizenship. 

4. Summed up in all, to make the rural schools 
character-builders, to rid the districts of surroundings 
which destroy character, such as unkept school-yards, 
foul, nasty outhouses, poor, unfit teachers. These re- 
forms, you understand, come only through a healthy 
educational sentiment which is aroused by a sympa- 
thetic cobperation of farm, home, and school. 

What results have I been able to discover growing 
out of this work? Ideals grow so slowly that one can- 
not measure much progress in six or seven years, We 
are slaves to conditions, no matter how hard, and we 











suffer them to exist rather than rouse ourselves and 
shake them off. The immediate results are better 
schools, yards, outbuildings, schoolrooms, teachers, lit- 
erature for rural people to read. 

Many a father and mother whose lives have been 
broken. upon the wheel of labor have heard some of 
America’s orators, have read some of the world’s best 
books, because of this movement, and their lives have 
been made happier, more influential, more hopeful. 

More than eight thousand people have been inspired, 
made better, at the Hesperia meetings. 


Mr. McClure not only revived and extended 
the movement in his own bailiwick, but the 
success of the idea as carried out at Hesperia, 
together with Mr. McClure’s ardent advocacy of 
similar work in other communities, has resulted 
in the extension of the plan to several other 
counties. Mr. McClure is a member of the 
Grange, and he has usually found the members 
of that organization quite ready to take the lead, 
from the farmers’ side, in the union work. The 
counties of Kent, Washtenaw, Berrien, Mecosta, 
Montcalm, Lenawee, Clinton, and Eaton have 
taken steps more or less well organized along the 
lines suggested. 

It remains to describe the work of the Kent 
County association (Kent is the county in which 
the city of Grand Rapids is situated), for at pres- 
ent that association is thoroughly organized and 
has been signally successful in arousing interest 
in all parts of the county. Besides, it made a 
departure from the Oceana- Newaygo plan which 
must be considered advantageous for most coun- 
ties. The Hesperia meeting is an annual affair, 
with big crowds and abundant enthusiasm. The 
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Kent County association is itinerant, and holds 


several meetings during the year. It was or- 
ganized in 1897. The membership includes 
teachers, school officers, farmers generally, and 
even pupils. An attempt has been made to hold 
monthly meetings during the school year, but for 
various reasons only five or six meetings are held. 
The meetings usually occur in some Grange hall, 
the Grange furnishing entertainment for the 
guests. There are usually three sessions—Friday 
evening and Saturday forenoon and afternoon. 
The average attendance has been nearly five 
hundred, about one-tenth being teachers ; many 
teachers as well as farmers go considerable dis- 
tances to attend. There are more invitations from 
Granges than the association can accept. 


So far, the Kent County association has not 
imposed any fees upon its members, the Teachers’ 
Institute fund of the county being sufficient to 
provide for the cost of lectures at the association 
meetings. Permission for this use of the fund 
was obtained from the State Superintendent of 
Public Instruction. Some counties have a mem- 
bership fee ; at Hesperia, the fee is 50 cents, anda 
membership ticket entitles its holder to a reserved 
seat at all sessions. The Kent County associa- 
tion also suggests a reading course for its mem 
bers. 

The success of the work in Kent County is due 
to several factors. Mr. G. T. Chapel, the County 
School Commissioner, is in very close touch with 
the farmers. The Grange is strong in the county. 
The energetic Lecturer of the State Grange, Mrs. 
F. D. Saunders, lives in Kent County, and in 

addition to being a well- 
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known Grange worker, was 
formerly an efficient teach- 
er. So, in this county, the 
educators and the farmers 
and their leaders are in es- 
pecially close sympathy. 
And right there is the vital 
element of success in this 
work. The initiative must 
be taken by the educators, 
but the plan must be thor- 
oughly democratic, and 
teacher and farmer must be 
equally recognized in all par- 
ticulars. The results of the 
work in Kent County are 
thus summarized by Com- 
missioner Chapel : 





To teachers, the series of 
meetings is a series of mid-year 
institutes. Every argument in 
favor of institutes applies with 
all its force to these associa- 
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A RURAL SCHOOLHOUSE IN KENT COUNTY, MICHIGAN, 


tions. ‘lo farmers, they afford a near-by lecture course, 
accessible to all members of the family, and of as high 
grade as those maintained in the larger villages. To the 
schools, the value is in the general sentiment and in- 
terest awakened. The final vote on any proposed school 
improvement is taken at the annual school meeting, and 
the prevailing sentiment in the neighborhood has every- 
thing to do with this vote. And not only this, but the 
general interest of patrons may help and cheer both 
teacher and pupils throughout the year. On the other 
hand, indifference and neglect may freeze the life out of 
the most promising school. There is no estimating the 
value to the schools in this respect. 


The Kent County association has a very simple 
constitution. It is appended here for the benefit 
of any who may desire to begin this beneficent 
work of endeavoring to draw more closely to- 
gether rural schools and country homes. 


ARTICLE I.—NAME. 


This association shall be known as ‘‘ The Kent County 
Teachers and Patrons’ Association.” 


ARTICLE II.—MEMBERSHIP. 


Any person may become a member of this association 
by assenting to this constitution and paying the re- 
quired membership fee. 


ARTICLE III.—OBJECTs. 


The object of this association shall be the promotion 
of better educational facilities in all ways and the en- 
couragement of social and intellectual culture among 
its members. 


ARTICLE IV.—MEETINGS. 


At least five meetings of the association shall be held 
each year, during the months of October, November, 
January, February, and March, the dates and places of 
meetings to be determined and announced by the execu- 
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tive committee. Special meetings may be called at the 
election of the executive committee. 
ARTICLE V.—OFFICERS. 

SECTION 1. The officers of the association shall be 
a president, a vice-president, a secretary, a treasurer, and 
an executive committee composed of five members to 
be appointed by the president. 

SEc. 2. The election of officers shall occur at the reg- 
ular meeting of the association in the month of Oc- 
tober. 

Sec. 3. The duties of each officer shall be such as 
parliamentary usage assigns, respectively, according to 
Cushing’s Manual. 

Sec. 4. It shall be the duty of the executive commit- 
tee to arrange a schedule of meetings and to provide 
suitable lecturers and instructors for the same on or be- 
fore the first day of September of each year. It shall be 
the further duty of this committee to devise means to 
defray the expenses incurred for lecturers and instruc- 
tors. All meetings shall be public, and no charge for 
admission shall be made, except by order of the execu- 
tive committee. 


ARTICLE VI.—COURSE OF READING. 

SECTION 1. The executive committee may also rec- 
ommend a course of reading to be pursued by members, 
and it shall be their duty to make such other recom- 
mendations from time to time as shall have for their 
object the more effective carrying out of the purposes of 
the association. 

Whether the Oceana County plan of a set an- 
nual meeting or the Kent County plan of numer- 
ous itinerant meetings is the better one depends 
much on the situation. It is not improbable that 
itinerant meetings, with an annual ‘ round-up” 
meeting of the popular type as the great event 
of the school year, would be very satisfactory. 
Ingenuity and circumstances will suggest many 
combinations of the two plans and many depart- 
ures from both plans. It has already been sug- 
gested that township organizations be formed ; 
or, at least, that township meetings be regularly 
held in addition to the county meetings. 

This work of uniting more closely the interests, 
sympathies, and intelligence of the teachers and 
patrons of the rural school has had a test in 
Michigan of sufficient length to prove that it is 
a practicable scheme. No one questions the 
desirability of the ends it is prepared to compass, 
and experience in Michigan shows not only that 
where the educators have sufficient enterprise, 
tact, enthusiasm, and persistence the necessary 
organizations can be perfected, but that substan- 
tial results follow. For the sake of better rural 
schools, then, it is sincerely to be hoped that 
the ‘‘ Hesperia movement”’ may find expression 
in numerous Teachers and Patrons’ Associations 
in at least the great agricultural States. 




















FRANCE ON THE WRONG TRACK. 


BY PIERRE DE COUBERTIN. 


Wha French politics have lately been under- 

going great changes, nobody who lives in 
France can deny; but from the outside these 
changes are far less conspicuous. Not only does 
our foreign policy maintain its wise and quiet 
appearance, the more so since it is in the hands 
of so clever and thoughtful a man as is M. Del- 
cass¢, but the rather brilliant period of the Ex- 
position has done much to lessen the interest 
awakened at other pericds by problems of inter- 
nal administration. J am not speaking of the 
Dreyfus case, which proved dramatic enough to 
arouse universal excitement, but Thiers’ efforts 
to start the Republic, Gambetta’s work and 
premature death, Jules Ferry’s colonial ambi- 
tions, Grévy’s resignation of the Presidency, Car- 
not’s life and assassination, the Panama affair, 
the quarrel between protectionists and free-trad- 
ers, the rise and fall of Boulangerism, Lavigerie’s 
initiative, and many other facts—caused the 
world to be attentive to what was going on in 
France. At present the world is busy consider- 
ing what the consequences may be of the South 
African war gr the Chinese rebellion ; what at- 
tention it can give to French affairs is largely 
taken up by Waldeck-Rousseau, who is supposed 
to be fighting for the good of the country and 
the maintenance of the Republic against a coali- 
tion of powerful Clericals and unsubdued Mon- 
archists. 


NO PLOT AGAINST THE REPUBLIC. 


There may be such a coalition somewhere, for 
it has been in existence ever since the beginning 
of the century; and during the first fifteen years 
of its life the third Republic had more than once 
to deal with the combined efforts of Clericals and 
Monarchists. Her leaders, then, ought to be 
very well acquainted with the management of 
such a war ; and having fought it successfully so 
many times, ought to know how to grasp victory 
once more, especially if, as the case seems to be, 
the struggle has lost much of its importance 
and violence. One would fail to understand how 
the death of the Comte de Paris and the Pope’s 
call to French Roman Catholics in favor of the 
Republic could have had no effect upon anti-re- 
publicanism. The truthis, that since both events 
took place the believers in the superiority of 
monarchical solutions became few in number and 
less influential than they had ever been before. 
Conservative Republicans began to organize them- 


selves, and, one after the other, the Roman 
Catholic bishops were led to utter words of peace 
and tolerance. How did it happen, then, that 
suddenly the government should have been shaken 
strongly enough to feel bound to call even on 
Socialists for help? The answer is easy and 
clear. Such a fact never happened. The Re- 
public has not been for five minutes in danger of 
being upset for many and many years. Not 
only did Dérouléde’s attempt to carry on a coup 
d'état on the day of President Felix Faure’s fu- 
neral prove a complete failure, but his aim was to 
reorganize the Republic according to his own well- 
known ideas and not in the least to overthrow it. 
Dérouléde never was a Monarchist and very likely 
will never be one for many reasons ; the chief 
one being perhaps that he can hope to become 
the head of a Republican administration, while 
he has no chance of ever laying a crown on his 
valuable forehead. Less unsuccessful in a way 
but purely grotesque and inoffensive was Baron 
Christiani’s attentat on Derby Day at Auteuil. 
A few people belonging to what is supposed to 
be the highest social circles in Paris made it clear 
that they were able on some occasions to behave 
like roughs, and that was all. 

The so-called procés de la Haute Cour was a 
rather ridiculous experience. The Nationalists, 
Legitimists, Imperialists, and anti-Semites prose- 
cuted on the ground of having joined in setting 
up a conspiracy against the Republic were found 
to have acted quite apart from one another, with- 
out a plan, almost without money, and not even 
knowing exactly what they were hoping for. 


THE PREMIER’S MISTAKE. 


Waldeck-Rousseau's initial and probably irrepa- 
rable mistake was to make the Dreyfus case the 
pivot of his policy, and to consent to heavy sacri- 
fices in order to bring forth a more peaceful time, 
when the great peace-maker, the World’s fair, 
was near at hand. Waldeck-Rousseau entered 
political life long ago, for he was Gambetta’s co- 
worker ; but, as a politician, he displayed more 
power than ambition. His profession, that of a 
lawyer, seems to have been of far greater interest 
to him : when President Casimir Perier resigned, 
he might have been his successor, but did not ap- 
pear eager to secure this high position. He was 
a wealthy man, enjoying life thoroughly, having 
many friends, and glad to receive them in his 
house, where artists and writers were always sure 
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to meet with a hearty welcome. Thus it was that 
Waldeck-Rousseau, having become acquainted 
with many cntellectuels, was led to share their 
passionate appreciation and bitter condemnation 
of Méline’s policy. Other circumstances of 
smaller moment helped in urging him to the front, 
perhaps quite against his own will. He was de- 
clared the needed man, the one who could restore 
the nation’s moral unity. 

Frenchmen are always fond of summing up a 
whole stock of facts in a short and mighty sen- 
tence. If Abraham Lincoln, when the frightful 
secession war came to an end, had pointed out 
the necessity of restoring the moral unity of the 
American people, nobody would have dared to 
find any exaggeration in his words. But that the 
Dreyfus case should have ruined the moral basis 
of French nationality, the work of so many cen- 
turies, is an idea that may spring out of disturbed 
minds during a crisis, but that ought not to out- 
live the circumstances through which the crisis 
has developed itself. Whether Waldeck-Rous- 
seau really believed that France had been morally 
injured to the very depths of her soul, or for some 
other reasons which he did not care to tell, he 
undertook the repairing of our ‘‘ moral unity.” 


LOSING INFLUENCE IN THE EAST. 


The first thing he did was to charge royalism 
and Roman Catholicism with having corrupted 
the public mind all round. Notwithstanding the 
failure of a previous attempt to prove the strength 
and power of the monarchical party, it was in- 
sisted upon that the Republic was still in great 
danger of being upset—an argument by no means 
rational coming from republican leaders—and 
that it would remain so until royalism should 
have been crushed all through the country. The 
religious orders were the object of fiery denuncia- 
tious because of their backward tendencies and 
their enormous wealth ; the amount of the latter, 
as well as their membership, was systematically 
exaggerated ; popular excitement was raised arti- 
ficially by unscrupulous arguments, and finally a 
law was introduced which, under pretence of reg- 
ulating the right of association, provided for the 
destruction and confiscation of all religious or- 
ders, whether they be devoted to the care of the 
poor and the sick or to the education of youth. 

This made the Pope’s interference a necessity, 
especially as, cleverly enough, the progress of 
these orders had been presented as unfavorable 
to the Church's true interests. Leo XITI.’s let- 
ter to the Cardinal Archbishop of Paris, while 
preserving the writer’s usual moderation and 
showing his lasting friendliness to France, in- 
cluded a warning which the Waldeck- Rousseau 
cabinet ought not to overlook. Conservative or 
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radical, every French administration during the 
nineteenth century proved eager to enjoy the 
advantages which belong to France as ‘‘ the eld- 
est daughter of the Church,” and which consti- 
tute in the East her most valuable endowment. 
In China as well as in the Holy Land, the right 
of representing and protecting the Roman Cath- 
olic missions strengthens greatly the influence of 
French envoys; other nations are of course dis- 
satisfied with such a privilege, and have often 
objected to its maintenance. The German Em- 
peror is particularly anxious to see it suppressed, 
but up to this day the Pope has not given his 
consent. That he will give it if the anti-religious 
tendencies prevail in France, is quite certain ; he 
will not even have the alternative of doing other- 
wise, because missionaries of other nationalities 
will, in a short time, take the place of the 
French, weakened and disorganized by the hos- 
tility against them at home. 


UNDOING GAMBETTA’S, FERRY’S, AND CARNOT’S 
WORK. 


Together with Roman Catholicism, military in- 
stitutions and colonial expansion were denounced 
as the Republic’s most dangerous enemies. Gam- 
betta, Ferry, and Carnot had taken great pains to 
improve the former and to start the latter: they 
had worked hard and perseveringly in order to 
raise the army above any discussions and to 
make the colonies popular. The ‘ Etat-Major ” 
was Gambetta’s favorite work. He considered 
that, in a democratic state where no hereditary 
principles provide the army with permanent and 
undisputed commanders, the General Staff is 
the only warranty of order and stability. He 
claimed also that the heads of the army ought 
to be chosen according to their personal knowl- 
edge and technical accomplishment, rather than 
to their political opinions. This was no theory on 
his part, for he used his wonderful influence in 
forcing General de Miribel into the position of 
chief of the army staff, very much against the will 
of the Republicans, who knew that the general's 
republicanism was not very ardent. Gambetta’s 
choice proved excellent,,and Miribel’s services 
were as loyal as they were vaiuable. Carnot 
followed in these steps, and during his seven 
years’ term of office his efforts in the same direc- 
tion were numerous and effective. He had wisely 
and thoughtfully considered Tocqueville’s words 
on the anti-military spirit that usually rises in a 
democracy ; he knew that the chiefs of a great 
army cannot be asked to show much enthusiasm 
in submitting to elected representatives of the 
civil power ;. therefore, he had for them flattering 
attentions and used kind words toward them. 
The result was great. The republic had a splen- 





























did and powerful army to support her peaceful 
plans, and this army was loyal; nobody can 
doubt it, since otherwise the imperialist and 
royalist leaders would have succeeded in securing 
its help to restore the Bonapartes or the Orleans, 
while they failed constantly. This, however, 
did not seem sufficient, and, imprudently enough, 
the Waldeck-Rousseau -cabinet undertook to de- 
velop Jacobinism among the army officers and 
under- officers. 

Colonial expansion is, more especially, Jules 
Ferry’s work. The great statesman foresaw the 
necessity of opening a wide area of new land 
before such a country as was France after 1870— 
beaten, but far from broken, and anxious to 
make a fresh start and to act. He knew that her 
vitality could not be suppressed, and that her 
strength would have to be used in distant coloni- 
zation, if not in European agitation. His troubles 
and pains were still greater than Gambetta’s and 
Carnot’s. Having lost India, Canada, and Louisi- 
ana by the fault of inefficient rulers, France had 
been told so often that this misfortune was owing 
to her lack of colonizing power that she firmly 
believed it, and certainly the Algerian experi- 
ence was not meant to undeceive her; she was 
therefore obstinately opposed to further steps in 
Tunis, Tonquin, and Madagascar ; and, not satis- 
fied with having upset the Ferry cabinet on ac- 
count of its wise but resolute policy in Asia and 
Africa, she bestowed upon the ex-prime minister 
the most bitter an{ unjust unpopularity. But facts 
were stronger than prejudices, and Frenchmen 
at last opened their eyes to the beauty and wealth 
of their new empire. Yet, sedentary as they are 
now, it needs time and repeated encouragement 
to induce them to settle in lands so distant. Any 
anti-colonial movement, then, is to be feared, and 
its effects on the prosperity of the empire would 
be ruinous and immediate. 


UNPRACTICAL REFORMS. 


The theories which are to be found at the bot- 
tom of these imprudent undertakings of the 
Waldeck- Rousseau cabinet are of a strikingly un- 
practical character. Such Utopias had not come 
to the front since the days of 1848, when Cabet, 
Saint-Simon, Fourier, and their half-lunatic fol- 
lowers were busy describing the charms of the 
future social golden age. Armed citizens may 
reach just the kind of military standard that 
Switzerland requires, or perhaps Belgium ; volun- 
teers may, in such countries as England, the 
United States, Australia, and Canada, where the 
strong Anglo-Saxon traditions prevail, give a 
powerful help to a regular army ; but nowadays, 
and unless Germany, Italy, and Austria do the 
same, to change the French military organiza- 
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tion into a republican militia system would be 
for France to abdicate her control in European 
politics and to give up her influence as a world 
power. The militia theory is noble and humane, 
and it has also an economical superiority, because 
it is, doubtless, the cheapest way of preparing the 
nation’s defense. But the present state of things 
is such that for a big country to be prepared only 
to defend itself means no true prestige and no 
real power. 

Another theory, that of equal rights for all 
human races, leads to a policy contrary to any 
colonial progress. Without indulging in even 
the most lenient form of serfdom, not to speak of 
slavery, the superior race is justified in refusing 
to extend several privileges of civilized life to 
the lower one. A fair treatment, justice to all, 
and specie! protection to the natives against the 
possible cruelties and encroachments of their 
rulers are enough, in many cases. Of course, it is 
the duty of the latter to try and raise the lower 
race to their own standard ; but such an educa- 
tional work is very slow, and to hasten it is 
simply to injure it and, at the same time, to 
straiten colonization and weary those who are 
busy at it. 


A BLIND ALLEY. 


To carry on these unwholesome plans, Wal- 
deck-Rousseau had to find support elsewhere 
than in the ranks of the Moderate Republican 
party. He wanted Socialist help and secured it 
by asking one of the more clever Socialist leaders, 
Millerand, into the cabinet. Socialists are, as a 
rule, much too practical in their ways, if not in 
their aims, to be contented with hoisting to the 
top one of their foremost men. They claimed 
more than that, and the premier had to concede 
many of their claims, and therefore to give up 
many of his former views and principles. The 
result was, in one word, that Waldeck- Rousseau 
and his followers, while non-Socialists themselves, 
were harnessed and bound to drag the Socialist 
cart. The great danger of such an experience 
lies in this, that France is perhaps of all nations 
the most anti-aristocratic, but at the same time 
the most anti-communistic. At the bottom of 
Mrench civilization lies propriety, the corner- 
stone of the whole building. No Frenchman 
will ever consent, if he is a proprietor, to cease to 
to be one ; or, if he is not, to give up hope of becom- 
ing one. Thus, it is impossible for communism 
to conquer France without civil war breaking 
out. Any one who leads her toward socialism 
leads her in a blind alley whence she won’t be 
able to escape quietly ; blood will have to be 
shed, time and money lost, space won on rivals 
given up. This is no prophecy, but the result 
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of past experiences ; history provides us with 
serious warnings. Even with far less genius, 
Napoleon I. would have succeeded, all the same, 
in making the “ Dix-huit Brumaire ;” and, with 
none at all, Napoleon III. succeeded in restor- 
ing the Empire; in both circumstances, the 
trump in the Bonapartist cards was propriety, 
damaged already by Utopian laws and threatened 
with a still worse treatment. How is it that a 
man like Waldeck-Rousseau does not remember 
such things? Thiers, who knew France better, 
said thirty years ago: ‘‘ La République sera con- 
servatrice ow elle ne sera pas.”’ After thirty 
years, his word remains true; the Republic has 
lived, progressed, and got strong; no other foe 
is to be feared but socialism ; socialism alone can 
kill her. 


MORE HARM DONE. 


A twofold result of the Waldeck- Rousseau 
policy is already conspicuous. In striving to 
master the French nation and force it into cer- 
tain ways against the will of a great part of the 
people, the cabinet has been led to treat unjustly, 
and to denounce as enemies of the Republic, all 
the Republicans who did not approve its views 
and refused to support its plans. Passionate ill- 
feeling was thus aroused between Frenchmen at 
the very moment when it became possible for 
them to forget the Dreyfus quarrel, and it was 
most necessary to try to soothe its bad effects. 
However ridiculous may be the statements that 
ex-Premier Ribot has turned a Monarchist and 
that ex-Premier Méline seldom dreamed of any- 
thing else than of betraying the republican cause, 
such statements, when printed daily in the papers 
and uttered even in the House of Parliament, 
end in misleading public opinion. Lies and slan- 
ders, sad to say, are never inoffensive. 

One result, therefore, is to sow hatred in the 
French soil ; the other is to give France a heavy 
handicap in the race of nations. Concord and 
harmony are necessary to any people whose for- 
eign policy is at all active and daring. On the 
contrary, if agitated and busy with quarrels, a 
nation cannot do more than defend its rights, 
and must not look forward to increasing its 
shares and profits. France would not lose much 
by following for a short time a purely defensive 
policy (indeed, she has done so for a long time— 
since the Franco-German war), if Europe were 
to-day what it was some twelve years ago. But 
circumstances have changed radically ; ‘push- 
fulness” is to be found everywhere. England 
conquers South Africa, Germany builds up a 
powerful fleet, Russia settles in North China, 
Australia celebrates her coming of age as a na- 
tion, Austria progresses in the Balkans, the 
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United States assume a world policy, the Prince 
of Bulgaria means to become a king, Greece 
wants Crete, and Japan, Korea; even Spain 
seeks strength and wealth by trying to unite with 
the Spanish-speaking American republics. France 
alone is fettered, and cannot even take up her 
own African Hinterland without giving way to 
sharp discussions between Frenchmen. From 
the French point of view, and without in the 
least approving the perfectly absurd idea of an 
interference in the Anglo- Boer conflict, it is safe 
to say that a better occasion for deciding the New- 
foundland and the New Hebrides questions will 
never be found. England paid the price that 
was asked elsewhere for preserving neutrality 
(such bargains are regrettable, but sentiment is 
out of the question in modern politics); she did 
not pay France anything, because she had nothing 
to fear from her, seeing that France had too much 
trouble at home to be attentive to developments 
outside. 


Is IT TOO LATE? 


France’s prosperity is threatened by two kinds 
of men—conquerors and ideologists. During the 
last centuries, particularly during the last one, 
some of her rulers have led her to believe that 
she was God’s soldier, and that her fate was to 
be raised above all nations and to govern En- 
rope. At other times she was taught that the 
light of the world lies in her hands, and that the 
laws she makes, the ways she tries, the princi- 
ples she proclaims, are to extend finally every- 
where, and to be found superior to any others. 
All this is nonsense ; and by adopting such child- 
ish views France has never failed to lose what 
she had gained and to run very serious risks. 

The present Republic, however, showed obvi- 
ous signs of wisdom and resisted the conquering 
spirit on several occasions; we must now resist 
the Utopian spirit. So far, we have unfortu- 
nately given way to it; but I do not think we 
shall go much farther. France is simply on a 
wrong track, and nothing is easier, when she 
perceives it, than to go back and take the other 
track. We shall have lost time and money, that’s 
all. Of course, the risk would become great if 
the reign of Utopia were allowed to continue for 
some years more; but young Frenchmen have 
been brought up during the last fifteen years ina 
somewhat different manner than their fathers. I 
myself have done something to make mnanly games 
popular among them, to make them go abroad, 
to make them long for freedom and initiative. 
A young man who has played football and has 
traveled is not, as a rule, prompted to claim state 
help or to shut himself up in the dreamy castle 
of Utopia. 


























THE INDIAN TERRITORY,—ITS STATUS, 


DEVELOPMENT, AND FUTURE. 
BY COL. RICHARD J. HINTON. 


EARLY four hundred thousand white and 
colored Americans are living within the 
borders of an unorganized territory which be- 
longs in fee simple to another race (but under 
the Government of the United States), with 
but the barest shadow of a right to remain 
anywhere upon the scant twenty million acres it 
contains. Its owners are about 68,000 persons 
of more or less Indian blood, with some 16,000 
colored people, who were once in slavery to 
them, or are the direct progeny of their former 
chattels. There are 100,000 whites—business 
men with some sort of ‘permit to reside ;” 
workmen for Indian landowners ; employees of 
railroads that enter and pass through; coal 
miners or cattlemen who work on or have leased 
lands from the landowning race. The Amer- 
icans remaining there have the barest shadow of 
a legal right, and even now the large majority 
might be removed by force as trespassers if 
it were deemed wise or necessary to attempt 
it. Yet there is, on the whole, no more peace- 


able community upon this continent. There 
are no soldiers there. Policemen are strangers ; 
militia is unknown. There is not a liquor 


saloon or dealer, wholesale or retail, lawfully to be 
found within the confines of the Indian Territory. 
Liquor may be obtained, of course, but at the 
sharp risk of the well-enforced Indian intercourse 
laws ; wholly on the sly, at a large price, and 
with the probability of summary imprisonment— 
for the seller, at least. 

The territory proper has no governor or legis- 
lature—runs itself, almost—has no free schools, 
and until within two years had lawfully not a 
single municipality. That is, of course, outside 
such simple organization as the five civilized 
nations — Cherokees, Choctaws, Chickasaws, 
Creeks, and Seminoles, with a little fistful of 
tribal remnants bearing names to conjure up a 
graphic historical record, located in the north- 
east corner—have provided for themselves, un- 
der missionary influences chiefly, during the past 
sixty-five years of their residence west of the 
Mississippi River. The only officials for the ‘ in- 
truders”’ are five federal judges, serving supreme 
and district courts, with alot of patchwork laws, 
and part of a civil and criminal code borrowed 
by Congress from Arkansas, the neighbor State 





to the east. These courts have district attorneys, 
marshals and deputies, and about twenty com- 
missioners, who in each district have the powers 
of justices of the peace and other petty courts. 
There are no capitol or government buildings 
as yet. Some are hired, and their owners are 
usually Indians. The tax collector has no place, 
except as a United States revenue officer, and 
that concerns the Indian as well as the white man. 
The ‘‘nations,” as the Indian communities are 
termed, being the owner of all the lands, though 
under federal supervision, require certain small 
annual payments for permission to live upon their 
lands, to labor, or to do business therein. 

There is large historical interest and a high 
romantic feeling to be invoked. What a record 
it is, and how dramatic read the pages! The 
Oklahoma Indians are nearer our day, for their 
names build again the story of the vast move- 
ments which since 1850 have made the newer 
West free and secure to industrial life; add- 
ing such enormous impetus to our growth as 
by leaps and bounds has placed the Republic 
at the apex, almost, of national powers. In 


the Indian Territory itself, the tribal names are 


older and fainter in the ears of this genera- 
tion. But they bring back to every reader of 
early American history the long stretch of blood- 
marked pathways across the now dull lines of 
pioneering. 

It was the central and southern movement from 
the coast plane and the Appalachian range that, 
creating Tennessee and Kentucky, led across to 
the Mississippi and the Missouri, and then di- 
verged southwest until over Texas the borders 
of Mexico were reached, that made this terri- 
tory. Along the associations thus formed come 
trooping the fiery suggestions of the struggle 
over slavery. All of the Indian peoples, whose 
descendants are now to emerge from tribal 
isolation and are to be merged with the general 
body of citizenship, were removed here to make 
a new slave State, and to prevent, as in the case 
of the Northern Indians, the coming of those 
opposed to chattelism. Oh, the irony of events ! 
All has come to naught. The breaking of faith 
—the corruption of headmen—open hostilities, 
and the heavy cost of removals made, amounting, 
according to Benton’s charge in the Senate, to 
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not less than $40,000,000 in the case of the 
Cherokees and Creeks; the intrigues which di- 
vided them in Civil War times ; the demoraliza- 
tion of intelligence and common honesty which 
for years seems to have followed ; the merging 
of the freed people with them, and now, the 
great changes that are rapidly culminating, that 
will make them either a rich band of dependent 
people or a marked body of self-sustaining citi- 
zens, who begin a new career with economic 
security, and will be encouraged as they grow, 
not only by official aid, but by the generous good 
wishes of the entire nation. 


WORK OF THE DAWES COMMISSION. 


The outcome is largely due to the skilled 
knowledge and sagacious patience of a public 
man who, seeing events and their drift, has 
formulated action and policy alike in evolution, 
therewith bringing authority and opinion to act 
in concert with him. Ex-United States Senator 
Henry L. Dawes, of Massachusetts, now a ven- 
erable figure that still links the days of Webster 
with those of Lincoln and Grant, is the central 
figure, for he is the originator and organizer of 
the present transformation. He served for years 
on the House and Senate committees on Indian 
Affairs, and thereby obtained that incisive knowl- 
edge which convinced him and has since con- 
verted the country to the conviction that the 
most advanced form of semi-independent tribal 
and communal life our country held, and which 
the Indian administration was sedulously protect- 
ing, was in complete peril of falling to pieces 
from interior rather than exterior causes. The 
mixed-bloods and their white married associates 
rapidly grew unscrupulous in their greed for the 
power that wealth and property can bestow. 
The story is too long to tell here, but the Indian 
Commission, over which Mr. Dawes has presided 
since: 1893, epitomized by a few words in one of 
its early reports the actual situation, when it 
stated that—‘‘in short, almost everything of tri- 
bal property in which every citizen Indian has of 
right an equal share has, if of any value, been 
appropriated to the use and gain of the few, 
while the real full-blood has been left destitute 
and crowded out upon the mountains and unpro- 
ductive land, to take care of himself as best he 
can.” 

The tribal or ‘‘nation’”’ governments were, 
when this was published, practically under white 
and full-blood control, and were recklessly leas- 
ing the community lands to cattlemen and coal 
companies. The wire fence almost enveloped the 
territory. Railroad franchises, oil-land leases, coal, 
cattle, and forest privileges,—all paid them toll 
and profit. It thus became self-evident that tribal 












property could not be maintained. Not that of 
these Indians, at least, for under it the crafty 
alone controlled, while outside pressure became 
stronger. Hence, the commissioners sought to 
develop conditions which, while changing to 
ordinary civil life and individual ownership of 
the common lands, etc., would also serve to pro- 
tect the Indians themselves during a reasonable 
probationary period. The writer, without going 
into minutiz, will try to tell of results in such 
fashion as may show why it was and where it 
tends. The legislation which has finally given 
definite direction is of later days than the com- 
mission that first investigated and now directs 
the process required by the law. Some facts as 
to the author thereof are of interest. 

Representative Charles Curtis, chairman of the 

Jommittee on Indian Affairs, and Representa- 
tive of the First Kansas District, is of ‘Indian 
descent, his mother being a quarter-blood Kaw 
Indian, a tribe now almost extinct, but which 
once claimed a large proportion of eastern and 
central Kansas, and from whom the United 
States purchased all the areas whereon, be- 
tween 1830 and 1850, were settled the remainder 
of such once great tribes as the Delawares, 
Shawnees, Kickapoos, Sac and Fox, Peorias, 
Ottawas, Wyandottes, and others, who had held 
the vast region between the Chesapeake Bay 
and the Mississippi River. He is a lawyer, re- 
siding in Topeka, and is—unless John Randolph, 
of Virginia, had Indian blood in him, as has been 
reported—the only man of his race who has held 
a seat in Congress. Colonel Boudinot, a Cherokee 
half-breed, was admitted as Delegate to the first 
Confederate Congress. Eli Parker, once heredi- 
tary chief of the Senecas, and a full-blood, served 
on General Grant’s staff and as his first Commis- 
sioner of Indian Affairs. 

Under the Curtis act the work of allotment, 
etc., was expected to be closed by January 1, 1901. 
The time will be extended somewhat. The com- 
mission is presided over by ex-Senator Dawes, 
and consists, besides Mr. Dawes, of Messrs. Fair, 
Bixby, Thomas B. Needles, and C. R. Brecken- 
ridge, the last-named gentleman being the only 
change made since the commission began its work, 
in 1893. Its labors have been arduous and 
constant, by way of investigation and travel, the 
taking of testimony—with continued need of 
diplomatic skill—a vast amount of clerical work, 
and lately the direction or supervision of a large 
corps of topographers and their assistants, de- 
tailed from the United States Geological Survey. 
The secretary, Allison L. Ainsworth, is a most 
efficient officer, as well as a gentleman of fine 
talents, both artistic and literary. Over three 
hundred persons are now engaged in the work. 




















The entire cost has reached about $1,000,000, 
and before it is fully completed probably a quar- 
ter of a million more will be required. The sala- 
ries of the commissioners are $5,000 each per 
year, or $200,000 for the eight years engaged. 
Their travel and other expenses have been half 
as much more. The remainder has been used 
for clerical labor and field work, about two-thirds 
having been appropriated for the current fiscal 
year. 

The work already accomplished and to be 
achieved can be summarized as follows : 

(a) The partial, yet to be final, abolition of the 
Indian tribes and local governments. 

(6) The segregation of their lands by survey, 
etc. 

(c) The enrollment of all Indians and freed 
persons, and the passing upon the claims made. 

(d) The survey and allotment to individuals of 
nearly twenty million acres of land. 

(e) The making of conditions which insure 
peace, recognize the ‘‘intruder,” and establish 
law and order. 

(f) The creation of municipal government, as 
the beginning of civil institutions. 

(g) The founding of a system of public schools. 

(h) The prevention of Indian pauperism during 
a reasonable period of change. The protection, 
also, of annuity and other funds, and of such 
property as coal lands, etc., as shall remain of 
joint interest, and its disposition for the benefit of 
all concerned. 

Whatsoever may be the original wrongs done, 
and the writer’s conviction—founded, too, on 
forty years of knowledge of their conditions—is 
that they are many and flagrant: the conviction 
has grown strong from recent observation as well 
as former deduction, that the present policy offers 
the only reasonable and equitable settlement of 
existing affairs. 


THE QUESTION OF INTERMARRIAGE. 


By the Dawes Commission, and under the sub- 
sequently passed Curtis Act, white persons who 
had intermarried with Indian women and taken 
their residence in the nation to which the wives 
belong, by or before the year 1880, were accepted 
without question as Indian citizens, entitled to 
all the benefits accruing to such,—as land allot- 
ments and national funds. But white males in- 
termarried after 1880 are required, on application 
for enrollment by the Dawes Commission, to pre- 
sent the marriage license, with the certificate of 
marriage or a duly attested copy thereof. The 
intermarried white woman is also required to 
present her marriage certificate, or proper proof 
of its having been issued. The total of such in- 
termarriages was, at the close of 1898, 2,075, of 
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With regard 
to the issue of said marriages, a statement of the 
procedure had in the Cherokee Nation, being sub- 
stantially similar to that followed in the other four, 
will be sufficiently explicit. The roll made in 1896 


which 1,212 were with Choctaws. 


is the underlying or test one. Children whose 
names are borne thereon are in good standing, 
and it necessarily included all the offspring up to 
date of marriages before 1880, and of marriages 
proven to have been contracted in or before 1895, 
but after the year first named. The mothers of 
mixed-blood children are required to make affida- 
vits as to birth and names of children, with at- 
testation also of doctor and midwife, or other 
attendant on the accouchement. 


NEGROES ONCE HELD AS SLAVES BY INDIANS. 


The enrollment of the Indian (colored) freed 
people (that is, persons once held as slaves, or 
their descendants) is still in progress. The 
commission’s rules and the Curtis law provide, 
however, for the fair setting aside of enough 
land in each nation, to equitably satisfy these 
claims on behalf of such remaining bona fide resi- 
dents of the Indian Territory and on the lands of 
the nations wherewith their parents were con- 
nected. The treaty of 1866 also provided for a 
considerable number of ‘‘ free persons of color,” 
who were brought with them from the original 
homes of the Indian nations. The larger num- 
ber of this class were identified with the Creeks, 
Cherokees, and Seminoles; very few, if any, 
being identified with the Choctaws or Chicka- 
saws, both of whom were markedly exclusive 
and proslavery in feeling. 

Four of the nations were slave-holding in 
their old habitats, a practice which grew up 
only after their consociation with the whites of 
Georgia, Alabama, and Mississippi. In Tennes- 
see and North Carolina, the Cherokees do not 
appear to have held chattel slaves to any marked 
extent. It is not clear that the Seminoles ever 
did ; and if any were so held by them before the 
Civil War, they were acquired after leaving 
Florida. 

In the earliest volunteer colored and the 
Indian home regiments organized in Kansas 
during 1862 and 1863, there were a considerable 
number of Cherokee and Creek negroes, with a 
smaller number of fugitive slaves from Choctaw 
and Chickasaw owners, but none in the com- 
panies of Seminoles who were mustered among 
the Union forces of color, red, brown, or black. 


EX-CONFEDERATE INDIANS. 


In 1866, when the relations of these nations 
and tribes to the general Government were read- 
justed, after the violent wrenching the Civil 
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War had given them, it was decided, against 
strenuous objections by a large part of the Union 
or full-blood Indians, that the Confederate In- 
dians should be restored to their full place in the 
Five Nations. Having violated all treaty obli- 
gations by their adhesion to the Confederacy, 
this decision was as generous then in spirit, as it 
has since been shown to have been wisely provi- 
dent, in preventing trouble and disorder. And 
it was also provided that the former slave and 
resident free people of color should be in part 
incorporated, at least so far as their right to school 
and other benefits was concerned, and to a share in 
the use of the tribal lands. In no case, however, 
were they made full participants. But they 
were protected and provided for. They have 
grown and multiplied. About 6,000 in 1866, 
they are now estimated at 15,000. The Creeks 
and Seminoles accepted this policy squarely ; the 
Cherokees, fairly; the Choctaws, reluctantly, 
while the Chickasaws have resisted grudgingly 
to the present hour, seeking in years past to 
drive them out, and now are consenting only 
perforce to a judicial settlement. Yet, the 
Chickasaws contain even now a larger pro- 
portion of full-bloods than any other of their 
related communities. Originally from Missis- 
sippi, they were always under marked Southern 
influences, and they form quite a planter - like 
people. 


DOUBTFUL ‘‘ CLAIMS.”’ 


Among the most remarkable documents ema- 
nating from Indian sources during the past ten 
years of controversy must be reckoned a recent 
message of Governor Johnston to the Chickasaw 
National Council. It is directed against a move- 
ment to force the recognition of property rights as 
intermarried Indian citizens of some 6,000 claim- 
ants, whose cases are before the United States 
(territorial) courts, but who have not been ‘ law- 
fully admitted under the act of June 10, 1896.” 

It is expressly stated by the Chickasaw ex- 
ecutive that the Dawes Commission, as well as 
the federal courts and judges, are in no sense 
responsible for this ‘‘claims” conspiracy. It 
seems on the face, and probably is in fact, to be 
very much like the constant efforts of ‘at- 
torneys”’ to work up doubtful or fraudulent pen- 
sion cases. 

The Dawes Commission and Indian agents’ re- 
ports will show, however, that the winnowing of 
cases has been done, and it has effectively identi- 
fied the bona fide claimants. The present crop 
of ‘‘court people” is made up mainly of resi- 
dents of Texas and Arkansas who imagine or 
claim that they possess Indian blood. Governor 
Johnston calls upon the Chickasaw Council to 





take measures at once for an early and energetic 
appeal to Congress to prevent the annoyances anu 
delays these alleged claims produce, and to pre- 
vent by further prohibitory legislation their pos- 
sible consummation. The importance of such 
action may be estimated when it is stated that 
the homestead land alone that will be involved, 
would, at 240 acres per capita, require at least 
1,440,000 acres, which, at a valuation of ten dol. 
lars rental per acre, might, at the end of twenty- 
one years, have a market value of $20,240,000. 
These doubtful claims are certainly worth resist- 
ing. 


INDIAN SYSTEMS OF GOVERNMENT. 


Before the «* Atoka” agreement of 1898, made 
with the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, the 
Dawes Commission had succeeded in bringing to a 
definite limit the existing administration of the 
other three organized communities, with their 
elaborate paraphernalia of governors, judges, leg- 
islatures, and subordinate staffs. What is sub- 
stituted for them is, as to the Cherokees, Creeks, 
and Seminoles, a property trustee system, super- 
vised by the federal officials. The other two re- 
tain their forms of government until 1903; but 
in all matters that can be racially affected, the 
Indian agent will be the official intermediary. The 
study of the Indian governments is one of decided 
sociological interest, but cannot be discussed in 
this paper. The administration was triune in its 
division, like our own. ‘Three of the nations 
termed their executives, governors; the other 
two kept the racial title of chief. Each of them 
had a supreme or superior court, district ones 
also, with marshal and sheriffs. Counties ex- 
isted, and justices of the peace were found. 
Lawyers, ‘‘native and to the manner born,”’ are 
numerous, and many are able also. The legisla- 
tures were dual in form, sitting from six weeks 
to two months, as a rule, and elections held every 
one or two years. The native tongues were gen- 
erally used, and the volume of laws grew large. 

Before the Civil War, there was but little 
trouble, except as tothe historical feuds, which 
resulted from enforced removals. In each na- 
tion, the white, part-breed, and proslavery forces 
were charged with complicity in removal. The 
missionary influence was also divided, the Bap- 
tists generally being with the full-bloods, and 
the other denominations with the Southern 
forces. The division ran in the same way dur- 
ing the war period. After the return of the 
Confederate Indians, in 1866, the mixed-bloods 
grew strongest and generally controlled legisla- 
tion, until about 1886. when the full-bloods 
again asserted themselves. Out of these condi- 
tions has grown the present policy. 
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In this evolution, then, the incorporated 
towns—municipalities independent of the Indian 
life and laws—have recently had a potential in- 
fluence. Indeed, after the railroads and the cattle 
industry,—which were at one time more spoliation 
than enterprise,—these towns and their growth 
have had the largest share in producing order 
out of the chaos of racial, social, and economic 
life that for thirty years has been seen in the 
Territory. 


METHODS OF TAXATION. 


The vexed question of ‘‘ tribal” taxation has 
been settled for all interests upon the -decision 
reached, that the charges made for land occupancy 
by whites, either for farming or business pur- 
poses, are not to be regarded as ‘‘ taxes,’’ but as 
‘¢rentals”’ or ‘‘ permits,” to remain on the lands 
of Indian owners. These per-capita and busi- 
ness payments are, however, to be collected by 
federal agents and applied to school purposes. 
They include a head rate of one dollar per 
year, five dollars for each lawyer, insurance 
agent, doctor, or druggist, cotton-gin, sawmill, 
blacksmith shop, butcher, restaurant, and other 
such pursuits ; cotton compress, twenty-five dol- 
lars per year, and merchants one-half of 1 per 
cent. upon the average value of stocks the year 
preceding. The circus and the theater have to pay 
aiso. Cattle feeding on Indian lands are charged 
twenty-five cents per head. Most of these im- 
posts will, however, soon disappear, as the busi- 
ness of the Territory will necessarily be done with 
the incorporated towns, and they are to be inde- 
pendent of Indian control, as the land so used 
passes from them under present legislation. 


TERRITORIAL TOWNS. 


The largest municipality is Ardmore, in the 
western part of the Chickasaw country. It is close 
to the eastern line of Oklahoma, and is credited 
with 10,000 inhabitants. Vinita, in the Cherokee 
country, is the first town touched by the traveler 
from the North, as it is the oldest white settlement, 
dating back to the early seventies. Caddo, in the 
Choctaw country, is the oldest one to the south- 
east. South McAlester (Choctaw) is a dirty, 
driving, busy, typical frontier town, neither 
pleasant to the eyes nor to the eel of those who 
enter it. Hotel accommodations are everywhere 
poor, except as you happen occasionally on some 
old-fashioned country hostelry. There is now 
a fair modern hotel at Muscogee, in the Creek 
country. This is the most attractive town in 
the Territory. I1t is thriving in business, and 


is the center, teo, of educational life, for there 
are no less than four quite well-equipped educa- 
tional institutions aspiring to a collegiate charac- 
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They are the result of missionary efforts 


ter. 
and labors, and represent, respectively, the 
Baptist, Methodist, Presbyterian, and Catholic 
churches. The town has an excellent public 
school and a large and most creditable building. 
It has a large edifice devoted to the federal 
courts, and several handsome business blocks. 
McAlester is the seat of the Territorial Supreme 
and of the First Judicial District courts, but it 
has no suitable quarters therefor, though at pres- 
ent it is also the center of the territorial railroad 
system. Its sidewalks were almost non-existent, 
and its roadway a complete quagmire, when the 
writer visited it, while both Muscogee and Vinita 
have very decent roads and streets, and sidewalks, 
too, that do not endanger one’s legs. It may 
seem invidious to note this; but the fact that the 
leading residents in the two places last named’ 
were of Western and Northern antecedents, and 
that McAlester, Caddo, and Ardmore were di- 
rected by men from Southern and near-by States, 
has had undoubtedly a marked influence, while 
the obstacles to improvements were in nowise 
different in any one of the other places. For 
years, any town control and improvement must 
have been largely voluntary ; certainly so in the 
latter direction. 


EDUCATION, 


A most painful feature of the long transition 
period. with its crowding increase of white resi- 
dents, has been the non-existence of a free-school 
system for theirchildren. Indeed, there have been 
none for either the legal or non-legal white inhabi- 
tants. Of the former class, for the past fifteen 
years or so, there have been from 25,000 to 100,000, 
employed by the Indian farmers, leasing and culti- 
vating lands for them, working in the coal mines, 
on the railroads, or for the cattlemen with leased 
range lands. Each of the five nations has long 
maintained schools; the Cherokees beginning as 
far back as 1804, at New Etoka, having a re- 
markable alphabet, and types, with presses, etc., 
before or as early as their removal beyond the 
Mississippi. It must not be forgotten that the 
full-blood Cherokee Cadmus,—the blacksmith, 
Se-quo-yah,—is the only one of the three known 
makers of alphabets wltose inventive genius and 
action are matters of knowledge and not of 
doubtful tradition. . One of the two Yankee 
printers who set the first Cherokee type is still 
living (‘* Story of the Cherokee Bible.” Ithaca, 
N. Y.: George E. Foster. 1899). Se-quo-yah 
himself was living as late as 1859. Mr. Foster's 
books thereon are most interesting. 

In their own schools—which, however, as a 
rule, do not seem to have progressed of late years 
—they have always been ready to admit white 
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children within their settlements, on payment of a 
small fee of from one to two dollars per month. 
Neighborhood schools were generally started by 
a teacher collecting a small number of native 
children, when the tribal authorities would rec- 
ognize the need and pay, under their laws, a 
certain small pro-rata sum to such teacher, 
usually a young white man. It is from such 
kindly adventures that many of the intermar- 
riages have proceeded. The white children were 
the teacher’s bonus. It is easy, then, to see that 
but a small number could be admitted. The 
agitation of these conditions, with the inevitable 
decline of the neighborhood or district tribal 
school, has brought about a transfer of control 
to the United States officials, who are hereafter to 
administer the trust funds of the future of all 
_Indian educational action. Provisions in the 
Curtis act, made through the new municipali- 
ties, and the reservation of a moderate school- 
land endowment, provide also for the creation of 
a public common-school system. 

The total school population of the Territory is 
not less than 60,000, three-fourths of which are 
whites. The other 15,000 are Indian and affili- 
ated children. The last report accessible gives 
the neighborhood (Indian) schools in the five 
nations at 365, costing for the year $113,880 to 
maintain. Besides these, are a number of semi- 
naries and high. schools of varying character, 
and costing $225,824 in all. The Indian agent, 
through the school superintendent, reports 26 
boarding and industrial schools, with an average 
attendance of 1,700 pupils, a staff of 250 teach- 
ers, and a total expenditure of $260,000. The 
total given, then, of such Indian expenditures is 
$559,704. In all probability, the expenditures 
for schools and institutions directly under sec- 
tarian control would increasé this to $750,000. 
The local, industrial, boarding, academic, and col- 
legiate schools are, it is believed, included. The 
latter is the result chiefly of missionary work. 
But good academic and special schools are found 
in each of the five nations. The time was, and 
within the writer’s cognizance, when such schools 
were superior to any that the near-by States 
could (1856-66) have furnished. A considerable 
number of Indians have graduated, at community 
cost, during the past two-thirds of a century at 
such institutions as Dartmouth and Princeton, and 
in the colleges of Kentucky and Tennessee. 

The Curtis law—which is really an ‘‘ enabling 
act” for the new territory that arises—has pro- 
vided that towns maintain free schools under 
certain provisions of Mansfield’s Digest of the 
Statutes of Arkansas. Their legal existence began 
in June, 1898, and a number of towns have 
taken action. -Paul’s Valley in the Chickasaw 
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and Muscogee in the Creek nation were the first 
to organize. The first one had 400 scholars in 
1899, and raised 1 per cent. on a personalty of 
$355,000. The second had over 700 pupils, with 
13 teachers, and spent $5,000 on building. In 
1900, 12,000 town children were reported en- 
rolled with an attendance of 7,206, and a corps 
of 122 teachers. The anxiety of the people is 
seen in such active efforts, and the clear outlines 
of an efficient common-school system are already 
in plain sight. The superintendent of the 
‘¢nation’’ schools is an officer of the Interior 
Department, and his work has greatly grown in 
importance under the present policy. 


RAILROAD GRANTS. 


The railroads within the Territory have been 
uniformly granted, at a very small annual pay- 
ment to the nations, the use of all land required 
for route and track purposes, stations, sidings, 
and shops. Complaint has been made, and 
justly to some extent, of encroachments for 
speculative town-site purposes. Certainly, all 
of the settlements along them have been first 
made by railroad management for the needs of 
employees or the trade that traffic developed. 
The Missouri, Kansas & Texas Railway, which 
was the earliest invader, having a direct north 
and south route of about three hundred. miles, 
and with branches somewhat over five hundred 
miles within the Territory, was granted, with the 
right of way, a ‘‘further provision that if these « 
tribes should ever cease to exist, or from any 
other cause should cease to occupy their Terri- 
tory, and it should become a part of the public 
domain, in that event this road should be entitled 
to alternate sections ten miles wide on each side 
of its [main] track the entire length of the 
Territory.” 

The corporation contends that this is a ‘‘ vested 
right,” and when the tribes ‘‘ cease to exist,”’ 
from any cause ‘‘to exist,” or to ‘‘ occupy” the 
lands, it would be an act of bad faith for the 
United States to do such things as shall impair 
the railroad’s claim. ‘Of course, the allotment 
system now in process must be a complete bar- 
rier to the lands becoming part of the ‘* public 
domain.”” Hence the charge of bad faith by the 
United States that the corporation now makes. 
It proposes to sue in equity for this claim. 

The present mileage is some 1,700 miles. 
There are a score of corporations, but the chief 
operating ones are the Missouri, Kansas & Texas, 
the St. Louis & San Francisco, and the Choctaw, 
Oklahoma & Gulf roads. The ‘‘Santa Fé” and 


‘‘ Rock Island” enter the Territory from Okla- 
homa, passing through the western portion of 
the Chickasaw country. These five lines will 

















practically have control, as the others are allied 
with them. It is worthy of notice in passing 
that the inception of the first road constructed, 
known to railroad advertisers as the ‘‘K., M. 
& T.” or ‘* Katy-Did,” came from Kansas, and a 
part of the important strife which made it a free 
State. It was part of the eastern business interest 
that, from New England and Pennsylvania, had 
constructed and then controlled the Chicago & 
Northwestern and the Chicago, Quincy & Bur- 
lington systems. Their capital was on the side of 
economic freedom, and when the earlier collision 
had passed, it entered into the construction of 
the Hannibal & St. Joseph road, westward to the 
Missouri, from Quincy on the Mississippi, and 
then to Atchison, Kan., thus founding the great 
‘‘Sante Fé”? system with its more than 8,000 
miles of track—in many respects the wisest-man- 
aged and most valuable of all our Western rail- 
road corporations and plants. In the earlier part 
of 1857, Thaddeus Hyatt, then a wealthy inventor 
and manufacturer of New York City, who was 
also chairman of the National Kansas Free State 
Aid Committee, equipped two parties for a rail- 
road-route reconnoissance from the Kansas River 
south to the northern border of Texas. This 
writer was attached to one of these parties and 
practically made the first examination of the route 
within the Indian Territory, that, under Robert 
S. Stevens, of Kansas, afterward in Congress 
from a New York district, was, when the Civil 
War closed, selected, and since occupied as the 
‘““M., K. & T.”’ railroad. 


POPULATION STATISTICS. 


Positive returns from the census of 1900 are 
not yet accessible, but an estimate made from a 
careful study of all available sources of informa- 
tion divides the population as follows : 


Indian citisenites.6<cckks Cickcvecceveccicus, 68,500 
COMUOR CRON 5 Sais. 6 aS cbacenecateceenee 15,500 
Lawful white residents. ..........0iccccocceses 150,000 

Others permitted pending final settle- 
WIG ssevecnus scucsvcduduseddcnnewcdereetecdns 150,000 
384,000 


NoTE.—The United States Census of 1900 gives the total 
population as 391,960 persons. 

A statement from enumerators who have been 
at work among the Chickasaws, gives the chil- 
dren resident in that area at 25,000 in round 
figures. This, at the ordinary ratio of three out 
of five persons, will give a total of 75,000. Prob- 
ably this is fair, as both Indian and colored 
families are large, and there is a considerable 
proportion of settled whites therein, owing to 
the large towns, mines, and railroads therein. 
At the same rate the Choctaw country will have 
25,000 residents, the Creeks 60,000, the Semi- 
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noles about 7,000, the Quapaw Agency section 


25,000, and the Cherokees 118,000. ‘The term 
‘« Indian citizen,’’ as here used, is meant to in- 
clude the whites whose marriages have been 
recognized by enrollment. 

The character of the non-Indian population is 
a matter of importance, when the social-eco- 
nomic future is taken into consideration. The 
leaders of this population are largely from the 
South, and especially from near-by States. Busi- 
ness men are of all types, but are mainly from 
Missouri, Arkansas, Texas, and Kansas. ‘Two- 
thirds of the white and colored workers are from 
the same States. About 30,000 colored per- 
sons reside in the Territory, besides those affili- 
ated with the Indians proper. Their leaders are 
unusually shrewd and active men, and push vig- 
orously for both business and public places. 


LAND ALLOTMENTS. 


These coming American citizens, then, are to 
enter upon their new life with some remarkable 
advantages. The 84,000 persons will each hold 
in his or her own right, for a period of twenty- 
one years, or till 1922, a homestead. that cannot 
be sold or taken for debt, of from 25 to 240 
acres, or an average of over 100 acreseach. That 
is, the Indian homesteads of the territory will 
exceed 9,000,000 acres in all. There will be 
at least 1,000,000 more acres held for schools, 
churches, mines, railroads, and other uses. 

The entire area of the Territory is given by the 
Dawes Commission as follows : 




















Tribes. Acres 8 = 

CUOVONOMEN gs iieislidnsvnd decededaadne 5,081,351 7,861.00 
Chickasaws....... s+ 4,650, 7,262.00 
CHOC Bea cccirecleccens 6,688, 10,450.00 
COON acdecausacdccse: 3,040,495 4,750.75 
WOO sock coccccadicccucdense 375, 586.00 
Quapaw AGONY? ....06scccccccssecs 212, 331.41 

"ROG he Ccniiiddeddacedevessdesaue 19,998,086 31,441.16 


* Including two small bodies of Delawares and Shawnees. 
+ Eight small tribal remnants. 





Homestead allotments for the Choctaws and 
Chickasaws are the largest—240 acres each ; for 
the Creeks they are 160, for the Cherokees 80, 
and for the Seminoles 40 each. This is the 
allotment proper for the Indians and their white 
affiliates, with their children, as enrolled lawfully 
members of the several nations. No child of 
either race is to be enrolled or considered tribal 
in character born since 1898. The Choctaws and 
Chickasaws will thus retain 5,045,280 homestead 
acres ; their colored affiliates will finally have at 
least 178,000 acres. Only Indians by blood share 
in the remaining lands, which may be sold, too, - 
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by the holders after from two to five years. This 
rule is the same in all the nations. There will 
be a considerable area reserved for coal and other 
income-making lands. The total left is 4,459, - 
004 acres, about 200 acres for each person. This 
will leave some 252,000 acres for coal land and 
other reserves. The Creeks proper, will have 
1,645,400 acres homestead ; their colored people, 
at 40 acres each, will have 150,280 acres. This 
will leave 1,214,280 acres, which, allowing for 
reserved areas, will give each enrolled Creek 
citizen about 105 acres for sale. The enrolled 
Cherokee citizens will receive 80 acres each, or a 
homestead area of 2,436,880 acres. The freed- 
men’s allotments will be 160,000 acres, making a 
total of 2,596,880 acres. This leaves of their 
lands only 434,471 acres, or less than 14 acres 
per capita, for sale. Practically, these people 
will not have ten acres each over their homestead 
lands, as the reservation for freed people will re- 
quire nearly 136,000 acres. The Seminole home- 
stead area will take about 150,000 acres, and they 
will have, approximately, 375 acres each for sale. 
Adding these totals, and allowing 30 home- 
stead acres each for 2,000 Indians on the Quapaw 
Agency section, or 60,000 in all, we shall have a 
total homestead area of 9,337,560 acres for the 
enrolled Indian citizens, and 488,280 acres for 
their colored affiliates—a total area to be re- 
served from sale or debt seizure for twenty-one 
years of 9,825,846 acres. No such endowment 
has ever attended the competitive community 
order within the United States. If we allow but 
five dollars per acre as their rental value, and 
capitalize the same at the inalienable total of 
twenty-one years, we shall reasonably have a 
farm value of $105 per acre, making a total of 
$1,031, 713,830—for the next half-generation an 
average return of at least $150,000 per year. It 
may reach double that sum. Besides these large 
sources of permanent wealth, they have the income 
of nearly $10,000,000 in United States funds. 
From the proceeds alone of lands sold the fol- 
lowing sums are invested, and the general Gov- 
ernment is liable under treaty stipulations, most 
of the large sums having come as such land pay- 
ments. The interest is usually 5 percent. Sev- 
eral sums are included which bear a higher rate : 




















All United {Annual Inter- 

Communities. States Lia- jest and Other 
bilities. Payments. 
CORANARBOS csi caasisendcscecweees $2,717,817.53 $137,896.17 
RONDO ONOUIGS 5:4 cisie essa awisieicewieis ae 1,209,695.66 0,349.27 
Choctaws..... 1,005,291.80 73,772.56 
SOOT OIOR iss 6:5)0:5'0:0 0:0. v0isivis vosesie'e 2,019,518.89 103,778.00 
DOP BUA TIDES, 00...06.6:00050060 42,919.60 10,374.43 
MIERIS 60 cancsennsecsowssanaies $6,995,238.48 $396,170.43 
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According to the figures and estimates given, 
the transactions now approaching completion in 
the Indian Territory cover an addition of possible 
and now almost unworked wealth to the national 
resources of at least a potential two billions of 
dollars. 


INDIAN LANDLORDS. 


There is a possible, even a probable, outlook 
from the conditions existing most likely to arise 
in this Territory, which, however, must have a 
strange appearance to the American mind. And 
that is, the certain creation of a very large body 
of Indian landlords. A family of five among 
the Choctaws and Chickasaws will have at com- 
mand a homestead area of 1,200, the Creek 
family will have one of 800, the Cherokee 400, 
and the Seminole 200 acres each. There are not 
to-day 100 Indian farmers in the Territory who 
cultivate or utilize directly 200 acres each per 
family. Less than 25 per capita or about 
1,500,000 acres will cover Indian cultivation 
or use. Possibly, they may utilize for graz- 
ing purposes twice as much more, or an average 
of 75 acres per head. The negroes among them 
are, as a rule, thrifty farmers ; yet they are not 
up to the level of those in the central belt of the 
South. It follows, therefore, that at least seven 
of the nine miilion and odd homestead acres will 
be rented at once to farm cultivators. There are 
scores of thousands awaiting this opportunity. As 
none of the other nine million acres allotted can 
be sold under two years from January, 1901, and 
in the greater proportion not until 1906, it fol- 
lows that these lands will also be rented by their 
Indian owners, who will be, as a rule, far more 
eager to make a small income without much 
labor than they will be to achieve moderate 
wealth by working their possessions effectually. 
The pressure for these desirable lands will be 
very great, so that tenants for small farm areas 
are sure to be abundant. Within five years, 
then, it is possible, even probable, that the coun- 
try will see within the territory where Mr. 
Dawes and his associates have worked out so re- 
markable an economic change already, a still 
more significant one, that of arace of comparatively 
shiftless land owners having at least 200,000 
fifty-acre farms, cultivated chiefly by white ten- 
ants, under their control. To-day the Indians of 
the reservations are the most extensive lessors of 
land in the whole Union. It is the policy of the 
Interior Department to encourage this process as 
a long step toward allotments and tribal segrega- 
tion. Perhaps it is, but it is also leading to a 
great system of racial landlordism which, it is 
easy to perceive, may yet produce a notable de- 
gree of friction, economic and social. 














THE RELATION OF THE FAMILY DOCTOR TO 


RECENT PROGRESS IN 


MEDICAL SCIENCE. 


BY AUGUSTUS CAILLE, M.D. 


ISCONTENT permeates the spirit of the 
present age, and the medical profession 
presents no exception to the conditions implied 
in the introductory assertion. The time was, and 
it is within the memory of many of us, when the 
family practitioner was the trusted family coun- 
selor in all matters concerning health and sick- 
ness. Before the advent of antisepsis and spe- 
cialism and the acceptance of the germ-theory in 
medicine, every mature and successful practi- 
tioner was the authority for his clientéle. Dis- 
ease was looked upon as a visitation of Provi- 
dence, the belief in the virtues of drugs and 
medicines was absolute, and surgery was brutal 
and simple. General and local anesthesia, asep- 
sis and antisepsis, chemical and _ bacteriological 
research, with subsequent therapeutics on en- 
tirely new lines (serum- and organo-therapy), 
have opened up such vast diagnostic and thera- 
peutic possibilities that no one mind can grasp 
it all. 


THE RISE OF THE SPECIALIST. 


Anesthesia and antisepsis have given us mod- 
ern surgeons and gynecologists. The introduc- 
tion of cocaine has been followed by a rapid 
development of the nose and throat specialty, 
and has made the work of the time-honored 
ophthalmologist easier; and bacteriology and 
chemical research have given to all other depart- 
ments in practice a complexity of terms and an 
avalanche of literature which have completely 
swamped the all-round medical man, and make 
it difficult for the special worker in medicine to 
keep abreast of the times and events. 

Owing to the great strides which practical and 
theoretical medicine have made in the past twenty- 
five years, the position of the general practitioner 
to-day is a peculiar one. He has found it impos- 
sible to keep abreast with the rapid progress in 
medicine ; any young specialist feels himself his 
superior in his particular line, and in our large 
cities, among the wealthy and rich, the general 
practitioner finds himself little more than ‘‘ master 
of ceremonies, ’”’—the diagnosis and treatment are 
furnished by the various consultants, and carried 
out by the trained nurse. 

These matters have been discussed at various 
times and from divers standpoints ; but no defi- 
nite and precise advice has been formulated for the 


guidance of the student, or prospective student, 
or young practitioner, who, in his enthusiasm 
for the study of medicine, fails to take into con- 
sideration the great difficulties which beset him 
in the practice of his chosen profession. 


IS THE MEDICAL PROFESSION OVERCROWDED ? 


It may not be out of place (before analyzing 
the future prospects of the family practitioner) to 
answer the question, To what extent shall we en- 
courage young men and women to take up the 
practice of medicine as a livelihood? To judge 
from the large number of medical men who are 
yearly let loose upon the public, it would appear 
that medicine is looked upon as a very promising 
field for reward, in fame and riches. Such an 
assumption is, however, not warranted by exist- 
ing conditions. The law of supply and demand 
is inexorable, and we may have an overstocked 
profession just as we may have an overstocked 
market in flour or cheese. 

For the past ten years or more, the medical 
profession in our country has been overcrowded, 
the production of medical men has been far ahead 
of the demand, and, although an increase in pop- 
ulation and the dropping out of the old members 
of our profession will make room for new-comers, 
there will certainly not be room for all who are 
clamoring for admission to its ranks. To my 
mind, no one should attempt to enter upon such 
a career without a thorough appreciation of the 
situation which confronts him, and a full under- 
standing of the difficulties to be overcome, and 
the hard work and drudgery to be endured by 
the general practitioner, be he successful or not. 
Competition is a stern master, it elevates and de- 
grades ; and the position of the medical man 
who, in the battle of life, has lowered his standard 
of honesty and loses his self-respect by reason of 
practices unworthy of a gentleman and a true 
physician, is a deplorable one, be the money 
reward small or great. 


THE FAMILY DOCTOR. 


Let us now briefly discuss the question . 

Is there a place in society for the family practi- 
tioner, and, if so, under what precise conditions will 
he be in demand ? 

Even though medical men should in the future 
organize on a codperative plan—with the various 
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specialties grouped around an able general con- 
sultant—l firmly believe that the family practi- 
tioner is not doomed to become extinct, and that 
in due time the people will again elevate him to 
the position of trusted family counselor, and this 
opinion I hold for two reasons, principally. 

In the first place, many intelligent people, even 
at the present time, who are fortunate enough to 
have the services of a thoroughly good family 
practitioner, have refused to give him up and 
have upheld the dignity of his position on every 
occasion where the counsel and services of a 
specialist were in demand; and, in the second 
place, the public has already experienced the 
many and serious drawbacks of an indiscriminate 
consultation with immature specialists, whose 
advice, if followed, has in many instances been 
bought more dearly than by dollars and cents. 

Much of the specialist’s operative work of to- 
day is worthy of the highest praise ; on the other 
hand, a large percentage of operative work is ill- 
advised, superfluous, and harmful, and as soon 
as the more intelligent people of the community 
realize that such is the case, they will again turn 
for advice to the intelligent family practitioner ; 
they will admit him again to the inner family 
council and trust to him to shield them from the 
meddlesome treatment of our times, and to deliver 
them into conservative and safe hands. And if 
the future family practitioner is to regain lost 
ground, again to aspire to reach that plane in the 
practice of general medicine which is properly 
his, and again to enjoy the full confidence of his 
clientéle, it must be through his own individual 
efforts—by educating himself to become a diagnos- 
tician. In view of the complex character which 
is a feature of some of the special examinations, 
this may seem a herculean task ; but I am con- 
vinced that all medical men who are fitted by 
nature and proper education for their work will 
in reasonable time become competent diagnosti- 
cians, and will be capable of formulating precise 
indications for treatment, provided ample oppor- 


tunity for laboratory and bedside instruction be’ 


offered and sought, and provided that no time 
be wasted experimenting with thousands of old 
and new and useless drugs in the endeavor to 
adapt a complex, cumbersome, and _ largely 
superfluous materia medica to the various symp- 
toms of acute and chronic illness. 


QUALIFICATIONS FOR GENERAL PRACTICE. 


If I understand the situation correctly, the 
general practitioner must be— 

1. Master of physical diagnosis. 

2. He must have some laboratory training, 
particularly if he practises far away from labora- 
tory facilities. 





3. He must be able to make a local or re- 
gional examination, employing such of the meth- 
ods of specialists as have become general prop- 
erty. 

4. He must have a good knowledge of hygiene 
and dietetics, 

5. He must be able to practise minor surgery, 
and be able to perform emergency operations. 

6. Whenever feasible, obstetrical cases should 
not be handled by the general practitioner. 

1. A thorough training in physical diagnosis 
is the basis of a successful medical career. Once 
properly learned, it is never forgotten ; and as 
long as we are in active practice, auscultation 
and percussion are, and should be, a part of our 
daily routine work. 

2. Of quite the same importance is the local 
or regional examination. The specialist soon be- 
came deservedly popular because he educated 
himself to see things and to feel things, and could 
tell the patient what was normal and what was 
abnormal. 

The various orifices of the body are accessible 
to the finger (touch), or by means of simple in- 
struments or specula they are accessible to sight; 
and it is certainly lack of energy and self-confi- 
dence if the general practitioner fails to make use 
of ordinary local examination methods which 
were first introduced by the specialist, but have 
long ago become public property. 

The intelligent layman will understand that the 
family doctor may not be prepared for a thorough 
ophthalmoscopic or cystoscopic examination ; but 
why he should require other men to look into the 
mouth, nose, throat, and other regions, or to 
siphon out the stomach-contents and send fluids 
and blood to the laboratory for examination, is 
something he will not understand; and if he 
finds from experience that for local examinations 
a double fee will be entailed, that of the family 
doctor and that of the specialist, he will soon 
come to the conclusion that he may as well go to 
headquarters at once, without consulting the 
family doctor at all. Things are very different 
when a patient is sent to a specialist for a cor- 
roboration of diagnosis or opinion. Two heads 
are sometimes better than one, and in obscure or 
serious cases a medical man will not suffer in the 
estimation of his patient if he requests the coun- 
sel or services of a professional colleague. 

Under all circumstances, the general practi- 
tioner should direct his energies to make a diag- 
nosis himself, and to formulate precise indications 


for treatment. His patients will understand that 


he cannot be a jack of all trades and perform 
everything, but they will expect him to make a 
diagnosis and suggest proper treatment. 

There are two reasons why the general practi- 
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tioner should not, as a rule, attend obstetrical 
cases. The minor reason is that such cases are 
usually night-work, and a physician who works 
from 8 a.m. to 10 p.m. should go to bed and 
sleep, unless called out by some serious emer- 
gency case. Life is short, and we are entitled 
to some creature comforts. The important point 
is that a general practitioner is at all times in 
contact with contagious or communicable dis- 
ease. 

This field properly belongs to that class of 
practitioners whose chief work is obstetrics. 

| doubt, however, that such an arrangement 
is possible in country practice. 

As things stand to-day, the general practitioner 
is not sufficiently paid for his services, and is 
compelled to see more patients than is proper 
or safe. An overworked brain is responsible for 
such sins of omission as are occasionally laid at 
the door of medical practitioners. Sins of com- 
mission are not frequent. The remedy lies more 
with the people than with the profession. <A 
“fussy” doctor who turns a household upside 
down on every occasion of illness, severe or triv- 
ial, is a very popular person among a certain and 
large class of people who delight in boring their 
friends and acquaintances with harrowing details 
of their latest sickness and miraculous escape 
from sure death. Physicians are often need- 
lessly called out at night ; they are not sufficiently 
paid, and a proper understanding of the situation 
by our patients would do more to set the pace of 
the doctor than anything else. 


MINOR SURGERY. 


To counterbalance the deficit which must re- 
sult from the loss of fees for obstetrical work, 
the general practitioner will have more time to 
devote to himself and his family, and more time 
and ambition to practise minor surgery. Minor 
surgery, in my opinion, belongs to the general 
practitioner. The practice of minor surgery is not 
difficult, and it is more impressive to the laity 
than the writing of a prescription for a lot of use- 
less and superfluous drugs. <A general practitioner 
without surgical training and tendencies is han- 
dicapped from the very start. As he is brought 
into early contact with surgical cases, his timely 
use of the knife will be of the greatest impor- 
tance and value in cases which, if seen at a late 
stage by the speciai surgeon, frequently necessi- 
tate extensive surgical interference. Local and 
general anesthesia have robbed surgery of much 
of its brutality. The knife in conservative hands 
aids nature, and frequently gives prompt relief 
from pain and dangerous symptoms ; and it is 
for this reason that surgeons get large fees for 
small operations, and the timid general practi- 
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tioner gets little or nothing. Disease does not 
run its course as purely medical or purely surg?- 
cal. Such a division does not exist in nature. 
Rheumatism, typhoid fever, tuberculosis, pneu- 
monia, diabetes, and a host of other so-called 
medical diseases often present complicating fea- 
tures requiring surgical knowledge and interfer- 
ence which the general practitioner will detect 
or remedy in good time, if he has the necessary 
and proper education; and, vice versa, purely 
surgical cases frequently develop non-surgical 
complications. Thus the simon-pure prescription- 
writer has no future in general practice of medi- 
cine, and the medical man or woman who does 
not care to handle the knife should drift into a 
mild, bloodless specialty. Just how far the gen- 
eral practitioner may go in the practice of surgi- 
cal handicraft will depend upon the taste and 
fancy of the individual. Every man will know 
his limitation, and will do well to call in a spe- 
cial surgeon in cases requiring strict asepsis, and 
in cases of a graver nature. 

For small towns, or in country practice, I 
would advocate that neighboring general practi- 
tioners combine for the purpose of assisting one 
another in cases of minor surgery, emergency 
operations, and the like; and trained nurses 
should be encouraged to locate in small towns, 
for the purpose of aiding the medical men by 
making the usual preparations for operation, and 
by nursing such cases after operation. I would 
suggest that a nurse who has been taught mas- 
sage, diet-kitchen work, and obstetrical nursing, 
in addition to ordinary nursing, should be en- 
couraged to locate in a small town; and I feel 
that such a one would often get into a greater 
sphere of usefulness than by remaining in the 
large city, with its competitive overcrowding. I 
regard it as essential that the rural community 
should be educated as to the necessity and desir- 
ability of such services. 


LABORATORY WORK. 


Another point of great interest to the general 
practitioner is the laboratory work (clinical mi- 
croscopy and chemical research), without which 
no one can practise medicine with comfort to 
himself and his patients, because it is necessary 
for correct diagnosis. ‘lhe microscope shows us 
a series of specific microérganisms, also changes 
in tissues and blood ; and pathological changes 
in digestive and eliminative organs may some- 
times be inferred from a clinical examination of 
various secretions. 

But it must not for a moment be inferred that 
the general practitioner must do all this work 
himself ; for this would be an impossibility. 
Fine laboratory work is a specialty in itself, and 
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all that is required in this line of the practical 
physician of to-day are the very gross urinary, 
blood, and sputum. tests, and stomach-contents 
tests, which can be made in short order. Every- 
thing else should go to the laboratory to be exam- 
ined by experts, and patients should be told that 
a fee for laboratory work will be asked. In 
large cities, laboratories have been established by 
private enterprise or in connection with the medi- 
cal schools and hospitals, and for the general 
practitioner it ‘is no more necessary to have a 
private laboratory than it is to have his own drug- 
shop or his own livery-stable. As a matter of 
expediency and convenience, all ordinary simple 
examinations can be made, as heretofore, in the 
office. 


THE DRUGGING EVIL. 


We cannot with good grace dismiss the gen- 
eral practitioner and his requirements without 
speaking in plain language in condemnation of 
the drugging habit, of which he is still guilty to 
a remarkable degree. Cabalistic prescriptions 
are still as thick as flies in summer, and the ma- 
jority of our patients pay willingly and hand- 
somely for our wisdom transmitted to them in 
the shape of nauseating mixtures from the time- 
honored shelves of the apothecary shop. 

I know from personal observation that our 
cousins across the water do not prescribe or 
swallow one-fourth as much medicine as we do 
in our country. With but few exceptions, the 
entire vegetable and mineral kingdoms have given 
us little of specific value ; but still, up to the 
present day the bulk of our books on materia 
medica is made up of a description of many val- 
ueless drugs and preparations. Is it not to be 
deplored that valuable time should be wasted in 
our student days by cramming into our heads a 
lot of therapeutic ballast ? 

If our professors of materia medica in the 
undergraduate colleges are reticent in advancing 
the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the 
truth, then it is time for us to tell them that they 
are to a large degree responsible for the desire 
on the part of the many practitioners to prescribe 
frequently, and without good cause, an unneces- 
sary quantity of useless drugs. Every few weeks 
new drugs and combinations of medicaments are 
forced upon physicians with the claim that they 
are specifics in the treatment of disease ; and the 
physician, in his anxiety to alleviate his patients’ 
sufferings, because the simpler and more reliable 
agents have failed him, is gulled into trying the 
newly extolled remedy, only to find that it is still 
less efficacious than the old one. 

The common-sense practitioner knows by ex- 
perience that the constant, frequent prescribing 












of innumerable drugs only ends in detriment to 
his patients. A working knowledge of hygiene 
and dietetics, climato-, hydro-, and mechano- 
therapeutics, simple medication, and few drugs 
are the successful agents in internal medicine; and 
the sooner the physician will condense his phar- 
macopeia and materia medica to a vest-pocket edi- 
tion, the more readily will his efforts meet with suc- 
cess in the practice of his profession, and the sooner 
will the ‘‘ Christian Science ” delusion disappear. 


KEEPING UP IN THE PROFESSION. 


Medical literature, too, is rampant, and happy 
is the physician who has only one language at, 
his command, as compared with the unfortunate 
truth-seeker who attempts to pick out the whole- 
some and valuable from the mass of domestic 
and foreign medical literature. The average 
practitioner will do well to subscribe for a good 
weekly journal, a medical digest and retrospect, 
and one or two monthlies devoted to special lines 
of work in which he may be interested. 

There is still one point which must be dis- 
cussed, and that is: How shall the general prac- 
titioner keep up with the progress of our art ? 

Here, again, the city colleague has an advan- 
tage over the country practitioner, inasmuch as 
he lives all the time in a medical atmosphere of 
hospital, dispensary, colleges, clinics, and pro- 
gressive and representative medical men. If the 
country practitioner would keep abreast of the 
time, he must, in addition to keeping a few 
thoroughly good journals, take a post-graduate 
course as often as his time and circumstances 
will permit. All honor to the men and women 
who leave their work and travel hundreds and 
thousands of miles for post-graduate instruction. 
No other profession can boast of more unselfish 
and honorable instincts than are shown by the 
rank and file of the American medical profession 
in a search for the best and most advanced 
knowledge in the practice of the healing art. 

Hospital and dispensary material is not utilized 
for the purpose of instructing as it should be. 
The best hospitals are teaching hospitals, and the 
best place to obtain post-graduate instruction in 
medicine is in a teaching hospital, which offers 
bedside instruction all the year round. In addi- 
tion to the position of internes in hospitals, there 
should be a system of externes or matriculates, 
with a term of service of from three to six 
months, to act as junior assistants or dressers, 
and thus be brought into intimate contact with 
the vast material of our large institutions. Our 
city hospitals should have country branches, with 
a large corps of dressers and assistants, for the 
treatment of subacute and chronic cases, and con- 
valescents. It is love’s labor lost to keep medical 
























and surgical cases longer in the wards of a city 
1ospital than is necessary. Convalescents need 
sunshine, good air, exercise, hydrotherapeutics, 
and the like. Well-to-do convalescents go to the 
mountains and seashore on recovering from acute 
medical or surgical disease. It would cost less to 
treat poor convalescents in the country, and give 
better results. The tendency to erect costly and 
elaborate hospital buildings in the city is, in 
many instances, a concession to our love of out- 
ward show and splendor. 


NATURE-STUDY ON THE CORNELL PLAN. 
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In conclusion, I would venture to express the 
opinion that all medical men should start as ger- 
eral practitioners. If, for any reason whatso- 
ever, they find it advisable to practise a specialty, 
they will be more generously informed and bet- 
ter equipped in every way by reason of years of 
general practice and experience. I predict that 
the successful general practitioner of the future 
will be a diagnostician, sanitarian, and minor sur- 
geon, and will develop into a valuable and conserva- 
tive general consultant. 





NATURESTUDY ON THE CORNELL PLAN. 


BY PROFESSOR L. H. BAILEY. 


(Of Cornell University.) 


PREVAILING tendency in education is to- 
wards nature and naturalness. That part 
of the movement which looks to things afield for 
its inspiration is usually known as nature-study. 
_ This term may mean anything or nothing. There 
is no uniform body of principles or practice in- 
cluded in the term. The greater part of what is 
called nature-study is merely easy or diluted 
science. Another part of it is sentimental affec- 
tation. Between the two should lie the real and 
true nature-study—that which opens the eyes of 
the child to see nature as. it is, without thought 
of making the child a scientist, and without the 
desire to teach science for the sake of science. 
The nature-study of the scientist is often the 
mere interpretation of scientific fact and dis- 
covery; but the child receives this knowledge 
second-hand, and what it receives is foreign to 
its own experiences. The gist of such teaching 
is to impart knowledge, but the true nature- 
teaching seeks rather to inspire and to enlarge 
one’s sympathies; mere facts are secondary. 
Kivery person lives always in an environment : 
if he do not have a spontaneous interest in that 
environment, his life is empty. We live in the 
midst of common things. 

The Cornell nature-study movement seeks to 
improve the agricultural condition. It wants to 
interest the coming man in his natural environ- 
ment, and thereby to make him content to be a 
countryman. This is the only fundamental solu- 
tion of the so-called agricultural question. All 


things hinge on the intellectual effort and the 
point of view of the individual. 

The first effort was to teach the teacher in the 
rural district school ; but this teacher is hard to 
reach, 


She is removed from associations and 





conventions. She is the teacher of least experi- 
ence, and frequently of least ambition. She fol- 
lows. It soon became apparent that the leaders 
must first be reached. In the largest cities of 
New York State, the agitation bore its first 
fruits. The country places are now taking it up. 
3efore the movement was definitely organized, 
many rural schools were visited. The teachers 
were found to be willing to introduce a little 
sprightliness and spontaneity into their work, but 
they did not know how. ‘They wanted subject- 
matter. The children were delighted with tie 
prospect of learning something that had relation 
to their lives. 

Readable leaflets were prepared on living, 
teachable subjects, for the purpose of giving the 
teacher this subject-matter and the point of view. 
It was not desired to outline methods, for meth- 
ods are not alive. If the teacher were awak- 
ened and were given the facts, the teaching 
would teach itself. The first constituency was 
secured by sending an instructor or lecturer with 
the State teachers’ institutes,—for the State De 
partment of Public Instruction kindly made this 
possible. From teacher to teacher the idea 
spread. Now 17 leaflets have been issued and 


,2bout 26,000 teachers are on the mailing-list by 


their own request. 

The leaflet attempts nothing more than to say 
something concise and true about some common 
thing, and to say it in a way that will interest 
the reader. The point of view is the reader 
rather than the subject-matter. The leaflets aim 
to send the reader to nature, not to record scien- 
tific facts. The first leaflet was entitled «‘ How 
a Squash Plant Gets Out of the Seed.” A bota- 
nist said that the title was misleading: it should 
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have read, ‘‘ How the Squash Plant Gets Out of 
Its Integument.”” Herein is the very core of the 
whole movement: it stands for ‘‘seed,” not for 
‘¢integument.”’ 

How is the teacher to use these publications ? 
As he will. It is recommended that he catch 
their spirit, and then set the pupils to work on 
similar problems. It is not designed that the 
matter be made a part of the curriculum, for 
then there is danger that it may become per- 
functory. Nature-study should supply the en- 
thusiasm of the schoolroom. Nor is it enough 
that the leaflets are published and sent to appli- 
cants. They are followed up by personal cor- 
respondence and advice. A leaflet is never out 
of date if it is worth printing. It is used over 
and over again, year after year, and becomes 
more useful the longer it is used. 

But there must be something more than mere 
intellectual assent to induce the teacher to take 
up the nature-work. The teacher is tired and 
brain-weary ; but ten or fifteen minutes a day 
given to plant or bird, or bug or brook, enlivens 
the whole school and makes the eyes sparkle. 
More than this, the subject becomes the theme 
for the English compositions, and one of the bug- 
bears of the schoolroom vanishes. Writing is easy 
when the child writes naturally of what it knows. 

The second distinct movement in this nature- 
study enterprise was the organization of the chil- 
dren into what are called Junior Naturalist clubs. 
Already there are 1,100 clubs, with a total en- 
rolled membership of over 30,000 children. 
The idea is to get the children to do something 
for themselves. The club is theirs. The teach- 
er is asked if she will encourage the organiza- 
tion of one or more clubs in her school. She 
suggests it to the children and leaves it with 
them. They meet and organize, and send the 
names of the members and officers to the Na- 
ture-Study Bureau, at Ithaca. The club is named 
by its members. It may be ‘‘ The Bright Eyes,”’ 
‘«The Wide-Awakes,” ‘‘The Investigators,” or 
named for the village or the teacher. 

Each member pays dues twice each month ; 
this payment consists of an essay or letter on 
what has been learned of nature-life. This pay- 
ment may be made by the very essay which the 
pupil wrote in its composition period. To the 
home office they come by the hundreds, and the 
children are encouraged to write as they think 
and feel. <‘‘Corrected”’ essays are not desired. 
Each payment of dues is checked up on the 
member’s personal card, and those who meet 
their obligations promptly receive a neat ‘+ Junior 
Naturalist” button. 

The children are guided in what they are to 
There is published a ‘‘ Junior Naturalist 


see. 
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Monthly,” which suggests the work for the month. 
So far as practicable, these monthlies take up 
the topics that have been expounded in more 
detail in the teacher's leaflets; for the teacher 
thereby is brought into more intimate touch with 
the work of the children. The monthly lesson 
may be on seed-travelers, birds and bird-houses, 
an insect, a plant, a toad, a spring brook, or other 
practicable and vital topic. 

In this ‘‘ Junior Naturalist’ work, the teach- 
er has only a supervisory interest. She is not 
asked to take up new duties and responsibilities. 
The children manage their own affairs. A most 
gratifying result of the Junior Naturalist enter- 
prise is the aid that it renders in school disci- 
pline. . Naturally, the members have pride in 
their club and its standing. The club has meet 
ings, as a rule, and discusses the lessons. It is 
conducted on parliamentary principles. Teach- 
ers are beginning to testify to the disciplinary 
value of the children’s clubs, and to suggest that 
instructions in ‘‘rules of order” be made a part 
of the work. By appealing to the club spirit, 
the teacher is able to improve the morale of 
the school without conscious effort on her part ; 
and the main purpose of the movement—to 
quicken the pupil’s interest in the things with 
which he lives—is forwarded at the same time. 

The immediate correspondence with the Junior 
Naturalists is in the hands of a judicious and 
sympathetic man of affairs, who is known to the 
30,000 children as ‘‘Uncle John.” To him 
they may write with confidence and freedom ; 
and to receive a letter from him is regarded as 
an experience. A useful feature of the work is 
the encouragement of correspondence between 
widely separated clubs. The letters or dues of 
a city club may be exchanged with those cf a 
country club. Some of the dues take the form 
of drawing-work, which may have been a part 
of the regular drawing period of the school- 
room. These drawings are useful for exchange. 
The drawings of leaves and of ‘Jack Frost” 
have been among. the most useful. If the 
monthly lesson is on ‘¢ Apple Twigs,” or any 
other topic that is somewhat foreign to the city 
child’s life, the country clubs are asked to col: 
lect specimens and to send them to their city cor- 
respondents. This is an obligation that is joy- 
fully rendered. Although this nature-study 
movement is a New York State enterprise, outside 
clubs have not been refused. Some of these clubs 
are in foreign countries. There is one in Egypt, 
and another in Tasmania. They are scattered 
over the Union. This wide range adds greatly 
to the value and interest of correspondence and 
interchange, although it will be necessary to cur- 
tail the outside work in the future. 



























THE MEN WHO MADE THE BILLION-DOLLAR 
STEEL TRUST. 


KETCHES of Mr. Charles M. Schwab, presi- 
dent of the billion-dollar steel corporation, 
and of Mr. Andrew Carnegie, whose aggressive 
supremacy in the manufacture of steel brought 
the trust into existence, appear in the April 
World’s Work. Mr. Schwab is at thirty-nine 
the head of the greatest corporation the world 
has ever seen. At eighteen he was earning his 
living as a clerk in a country store at Braddock, 
Pa. Mr. Arthur Goodrich proceeds to tell how 
from this beginning Mr. Schwab came to be the 
great steel-maker and financier of to-day. 

‘¢ A few months had passed, when one day Mr. 
Jones, of the Edgar Thomson Steel Works, hap- 
pened into the store, and the boy behind the 
counter surprised him by asking for a place. 
Mr. Jones thought a moment, and then asked : 

‘¢«Can you drive spikes ?’ 

‘¢¢] can drive anything,’ said the boy. Per- 
haps he was thinking of the weather-beaten 
stage at Loretto. 

‘¢¢ At a dollar a day ?’ 

‘¢<¢ At any price.’ 

‘¢ And so he began. Six dollars a week was 
better than two and a half, his grocery-store 
stipend, and it was an opportunity. In six 
months he was chief of the engineering corps 
with which he had begun work. Then it was 
that he ceased being ‘Charlie’ and became Mr. 
Schwab. From that time his story is an exceed- 
ingly simple one,—as all great things are simple. 

‘*There were blast furnaces to be constructed, 
and he superintended the work. The rail-mill 
department must be enlarged: he enlarged it 
until it had the largest output in the world. 
Competition was close, there must be economy 
in production, and he made improvements which 
sent the Pittsburg product all over the world, 
and, with the late Capt. W. R. Jones, developed 
the famous ‘metal mixer,’ which reduced costs 
to a minimum. In 1887, the Homestead Steel 
Works needed a new superintendent, and Mr. 
Schwab took the place. Reconstruction was 
needed, and he made the plant the largest of its 
sort in the world. The United States wanted 
armor-plate, and after long experiment and over 
many obstacles, he gave it to them. Captain 
Jones died in 1889, and Mr. Schwab went back 
to the Edgar Thomson Works as superintendent, 
only to take control of both the Homestead and 
Thomson works in 1892. Mr. Carnegie, find- 
ing, as he said, ‘a young genius,’ soon made 
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him a partner. The young man had worked and 
learned and bided his time. In 1896 he became 
its president, being preferred by Mr. Carnegie 
to an older official, when it became a matter of 
choice ; and now that Mr. Carnegie has stepped 
out and the greater steel company has been con- 
summated, Mr. Schwab is its president and active 
head.” 

Mr. Schwab is described as an indefatigable 
and thorough worker. He inspects some part of 
the works early every morning, in time to be in 
his office at 10. Then the day moves along like 
clockwork, with every inquiry and every detail 
scrupulously attended to. There are conferences 
with heads of departments, and Mr. Schwab per- 
sonally inspects the entire works during each 
week. 


HOW ANDREW CARNEGIE WON HIS WAY. 


Mr. Henry Wysham Lanier gives some inter- 
esting details of the early life of Mr. Andrew 
Carnegie, whom Mr. Morgan calls the richest 
man in the world. While Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
is not a member of the great steel trust, he was 
in a negative sense perhaps its most important 
promoter, as it was his aggressive action in his 
position as a steel-maker which made it almost a 
necessity that the great combination should be 
formed. Mr. Carnegie’s father, a Scotch weaver, 
brought his family to America in 1848, and soon 
after, Andrew Carnegie got a job as a bobbin- 
boy in a steam cotton factory. In less than a 
year he had been taken from the factory by one 
who had noticed the boy, and in the new works 
he learned how to run an engine and was pro- 
moted to this work, his salary of 20 cents a day 
not being increased until he did clerical work foi 
his employer as well—for he had some knowledge 
of arithmetic and wrote a good hand: 

Then he became a telegraph messenger boy. 
His father died, and at the age of fourteen An- 
drew was: the sole support of his mother and 
younger brother. He began to learn telegraphy, 
became an expert, and earned $25 a month, which 
he supplemented by copying telegraphic news for 
the daily papers. 

The Pennsylvania Railroad employed him as 
an operator, and the boy came under the notice 
of Mr. Scott, the superintendent of his division. 
This kind-hearted gentleman, who finally became 
president of the great Pennsylvania Railroad, 
gave young Carnegie a chance to buy ten shares 
of the Adams Express Company, and his mother 
mortgaged their house to give the boy a chance. 
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Carnegie became a picked man as a train-dis- 
patcher. Colonel Scott selected him for his sec- 
retary, and when he himself advanced to the 
vice-presidency, Carnegie was made superintend- 
ent of the Pennsylvania’s western division. 

During the war, Mr. Carnegie acted as super- 
intendent of the military railroads and telegraph 
lines under his constant friend, Colonel Scott, the 
Assistant Secretary of War. “His expert knowl- 
edge, indomitable courage, and energy made 
him invaluable. He is said to have been the 
third man weznded on the Union side (being in- 
jured while trying to free the track into Wash- 
ington from obstructing wires) ; he did yeoman’s 
service at Bull Run; and he overworked himself 
so pitilessly that his health broke down, and he 
was forced to go abroad for the winter. 

‘« But the man had not yet struck his true vo- 
cation. That came presently, when his attention 
was drawn to the wooden bridges universally used 
at that time. The Pennsylvania road was experi- 
menting with a cast-iron bridge. Young Carne- 
gie—he was still under twenty-five—grasped the 
situation with one of the sudden inspirations that 
characterize his forceful intellect. The day of 
the wooden bridge was past ; the iron structure 
must supersede it. Some men might have 
stopped there. Andrew Carnegie went out and 
formed a company to build iron bridges. 

‘¢He had to raise twelve hundred and fifty 
dollars, but he had behind him the confidence of 
a Pittsburg banker, and this proved easy. So 
the Keystone Bridge Works came into being. 

‘‘From this time on, the name of Andrew 
Carnegie is inseparably associated with that as- 
tonishing development of American iron and 
steel which is among the modern wonders of 
the world. The Keystone company built the 
first great bridge over the Ohio River; and the 
Union Iron Mills appeared in a few years as the 
natural outgrowth of this ramifying industry. 
Then, in 1868, Mr. Carnegie went to England. 
The Bessemer process of making steel rails had 
lately been perfected. The English railways 
were replacing their iron rails with steel ones as 
rapidly as possible. The English manufacturers 
were beginning to whisper to each other that 
they had firm grip of a gigantic revolutionizing 
idea. The young Scotchman went back to 
Pittsburg, and before the Englishmen were well 
aware of his existence, he laid the foundation of 
the steel works which have now finally beaten 
them at their own game.” 





MR. J. PIERPONT MORGAN, THE ORGANIZER OF 


THE TRUST. 


Mr. Lindsay Denison tells of Mr. Morgan’s 
marvelously constructive mind and method, and 
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of his ways of work, calling him the most mas- 
terful personality in the country, perhaps in the 
world. This month Mr. Morgan has completed 
two of the greatest transactions in the history of 
practical affairs,—the great railroad consolida- 
tion, giving community-of-interest control of all 
systems from ocean to ocean, and of trans-Pacific 
traffic as well, and the making of the United 
States Steel Corporation. 

Mr. Denison, telling how Mr. Morgan works, 
says that notwithstanding the fact that the finan- 
cier’s time is more valuable than that of any other 
man in the world, he not only does not hedge 
himself about with ‘guards,’ but meets per- 
sonally every one who comes to see him. The 
visitor’s shrift is short, however, if his errand 
gives him no right to take up Mr. Morgan’s time. 
To show how thoroughly, on the other hand, Mr. 
Morgan appreciates the business economy of get- 
ting others to do that part of his work they can 
properly do, Mr. Denison says that the great finan- 
cier himself seldom if ever signs a check. 

‘‘F'rom the moment he reaches his office in the 
morning—he is nearly always in his office in time 
to hear the stock ticker signal ‘ good-morning’ 
—until he leaves at 5 o’clock in the afternoon, he 
might well seem to a casual observer to be the 
least occupied man in his office. He walks about 
among the desks, glancing over his clerk’s shoul- 
ders at the books. He skims through the pages 
of a railroad report or a bond prospectus or a 
lawyer’s draft of a railroad reorganization plan. 

‘‘ But all his apparent aimlessness of supervision 
is part of the method of the man. He knows 
every set of books on the shelves as well as tlie 
men who have charge of them. He can turn at 
once to the record of any stage of any transac- 
tion, past or present, in which the house has had 
apart. He is probably the only man under its 
roof who knows everything that is going on there. 

‘« It was after some weeks of just such appar- 
ently aimiess wandering about his offices that 
Mr. Morgan called his partners together and told 
them that he had bought the New York and 
Northern Railroad, and had sold it to the New 
York Central and Hudson River Railroad Com- 
pany at a profit that would seem to almost any 
firm in Wail Street satisfactory pay for a year’s 
labor. Up to that moment not one of his part- 
ners had known of ‘the transaction. But nearly 
every one of them had done something, at Mr. 
Morgan’s direction, toward bringing the matter 
to a successful conclusion. They had known 
that some business of importance had absorbed 
him even more than usual. One perhaps had 
bought a block of stock; another perhaps had 
executed a masking movement on the floor of 
the Stock Exchange, and another had prepared 























an opinion on some point in railroad law ; but 
all these things had been done as in the regular 
progress of the firm’s business. 

‘«¢ Sometimes several great reorganizations have 
been brought about almost simultaneously, with 
one or more partners as a general of each sepa- 
rate movement, but all under the supervision of 
the chief who deals in railroads as small mer- 
chants buy smail wares. Many a time he buys 
cheaply things which are unattractive and unsal- 
able ; he proves their soundness and sells them 
again dearly, sometimes to the very customers 
from whom they were bought. 

‘¢ From the days in 1869, when he drove the 
buccaneers, Gould and Fisk, from the disabled 
Albany and Susquehanna Railroad and made it 
again a self-sustaining property, Mr. Morgan has 
been a rebuilder and never a wrecker. When 
his hand has been laid upon a railroad, useless 
expenses have dropped from the accounts, bet- 
ter train service for shippers of freight and for 
passengers has been arranged, the danger of ac- 
cidents has been lessened, and useless competi- 
tion with other railroads has been eliminated. 
Of late it has been as a peacemaker between 
quarrelsome neighbors that he has been promi- 
nently working. It has always been one of his 
methods of restoring and promoting prosperity, 
whether in railroad or in other interests. When 
the West Shore Railroad was committing slow 
suicide and was doing hurt to the New York 
Central at the same time, it was Mr. Morgan who 
brought them under one management and thus 
restored them both to health. On more than 
one occasion when the fight for ready money on 
the floor of the Stock Exchange had sent the rate 
of interest up to an abnormally high point, Mr. 
Morgan has restored healthy conditions by an- 
nouncing that all the ready money that he had 
could be borrowed at a normal rate of interest. 
The European acquaintance and financial influ- 
ence which he inherited from his father and. ex- 
tended by his own ability and honesty again and 
again have made it possible for him to secure 
money from abroad in great sums at critical 
times. HKuropean investors in American securi- 
ties think themselves protected against loss only 
when they have taken insurance against Mr. 
Morgan’s death. This fact tells the story of a 
masterful personality, and of the influence that 
it exerts in world-wide finance.” 

Although Mr. Morgan’s name is not connected 
with any public benefaction, Mr. Denison states 
that he has given away $5,000,000 in the past 
ten years. ‘Every man who knows the great 
organizer Knows of many generosities great and 
small of which no one else knows except hignself 
and the giver.” 
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WHAT THE BILLION-DOLLAR STEEL TRUST 
MEANS. 
| we the April Cosmopolitan, Mr. John Brisben 
Walker, the editor of that magazine, writes 
on the recent formation of the United States 
Steel Corporation, under the title ‘‘The World’s 
Greatest Revolution.” Mr. Walker thinks the 
event of the world’s history ‘‘ which promises to 
be most deeply fraught with results to the hu- 
man race’? was the combination announced in 
Mr. Morgan’s advertisement in the New York 
papers of March 3 last. 

‘¢ This momentous event did not concern itself 
with princes or even so-called statesmen. The 
world on the third day of March, 1901, had 
ceased to be ruled by such. True, there were 
marionettes still figuring in Congress and as 
kings, but they were in place simply to carry out 
the orders of the world’s real rulers—those who 
control the concentrated portion of the money- 
supply. The words ‘Office of J. P. Morgan & 
Jo.’ meant, in addition to the great wealth of the 
firm itself, the financial support of the house of 
Rothschild ; the approval, if not the active co- 
operation, of the house of Rockefeller, and the 
direct codperation of the Carnegie and other 
great iron industries. 

‘¢House of Rothschild and associated banks 
and industries, one thousand millions. 

‘¢House of Rockefeller and associated banks 
and industries, eight hundred and fifty millions. 

«© J. P. Morgan & Co., representing iron in- 
dustries and associated banks, eleven hundred 
and fifty-four millions. 

‘Total, three thousand and four millions of 
dollars. 

‘‘Of what consequence the German playing at 
emperor, or the king who recently read a speech 
written by ministers under dictation from the 
world of finance? Even the Czar of Russia 
seems a feeble make-believe in the presence of 
men who control three thousand millions of dol- 
lars and can push the endless buttons which carry 
their signals into every sort of mercantile house, 
into every military camp, which cause every 
court official to stand alert, and can even produce 
the profoundest movements in the Church itself. 

‘¢ Between the lines of this advertisement, 
headed ‘ Office of J. P. Morgan & Co.,’ was to 
be read a proclamation, thus : 

“«¢ComMERCIAL METROPOLIS OF THE WORLD. 
‘¢¢ Notice To THE PEopLEs oF ALL LANDS AND 
NATIONALITIES : 

««<The old competitive system, with its ruin- 
ous methods, its countless duplications, its waste- 
fulness of human effort, and its relentless business 
warfares, is hereby abolished, the change to take 
effect in part immediately, and in whole as 
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rapidly as the details can hereafter be worked 
out. 

‘¢<¢The four great houses controlling the 
world’s visible supply of money, having this day 
agreed to act in unison under the scheme of or- 
ganization outlined by Mr. J. P. Morgan, have 
invested themselves with the controlling interest 
in the three great sources by which the public 
can be taxed—the supply of ores, the working of 
the same into the raw products, and the trans- 
portation of the same. 

««¢The business public will perceive at a glance 
that it will not be properly safe for any indi- 
vidual or known collection of individuals to arro- 
gate to themselves the right to antagonize the 
organization this day created; and notice is 
hereby given that these commercial territories 
must not be trespassed upon or invaded without 
expectation that the full authority vested in the 
organization will be exercised. 

‘¢¢The houses engaged in bringing about this 
organism in the interests of the world’s economy 
have taken to themselves such increment as has 
seemed proper in view of the important character 
of the service rendered. 

‘“¢ Further, the bourses of the world will please 
take notice that, owing to the immense sums of 
money now in the hands of the organization, 
it will be possible to force speculation. The 
banding together of the houses of Rothschild, 
Rockefeller, Morgan, and Carnegie, representing 
the united metal and transportation interests, 
leaves no room for competition, and any attempt 
in this direction will be met with the fate which 
should attach to an effort to return to the methods 
of barbarism. 

‘«¢ ¢ Finally, it is our intention ultimately to take 
in hand the smaller industries and organize them 
upon a scientific basis calculated to reduce the 
waste of human effort to a minimum.’ 

‘¢These are the words which have been read 
by every fairly intelligent business man in the 
advertisement headed ‘ Office of J. P. Morgan & 
Co.,’ and nominally concerning itself with the 
exchange of certain stocks. Unlike the proclama- 
tions of kings and princes, no man will be found 
bold enough to defy its orders. From March 3, 
1901, the entire aspect of the business and politi- 
cal world will be changed. [Financial ambitions 
will quickly render themselves subservient to this 
overruling power. The futility of political hopes 
which do not attach themselves to the financial 
center will be quickly apparent.” 


The Consumer’s Interests Protected. 


A correspondent having put the question, 
‘‘What protection is the consumer to have when 
the whole steel industry of the country is united 
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in one concern?” the editor of Gunton’s Maga- 
zine replies that the consumer is in very little 
danger in this direction, ‘‘ provided the Govern- 
ment will see to it that the gates of potential com- 
petition are kept well ajar. 

‘¢In the first place, if the combination does 
not really give any economy in production, it 
cannot keep out competitors, because at the pres- 
ent basis of cost there are many small concerns 
that can keep in business at fair profits. If it 
attempts to reap a harvest by putting up the 
price on the strength of having a practical mo- 
nopoly, then new enterprises will at once come 
into existence because of the largeness of the 
margin. If in this effort it should put the price 
materially above the price abroad, the people 
will promptly demand the removal of all pro: 
tection and thus let in the full force of foreign 
competition. So that, in reality, there is no 
great danger to the consumer, since there are at 
least three potent forces that stand ready to go 
to his assistance ; but there is great danger to 
the investors in this colossal scheme if it is not 
based on a sound economic foundation.” 





PROFESSOR ELY’S ARGUMENT FOR MUNICIPAL 
OWNERSHIP. 


HE objection to public ownership of public 
utilities urged in this country more fre- 
quently, and perhaps more effectively, than any 
other is based on the present widespread cor- 
ruption and incompetency in our city govern- 
ments. Are we ready to turn over the man- 
agement of our water, light, and transportation 
services to men whose only business training has 
been acquired in the ‘‘trades” and ‘‘ deals” of 
ward politics? To ask this question is to answer 
it. The advocate of municipal ownership, if he 
admits the existence of this corruption and in- 
competency, must at least show how it can be 
lessened in case his scheme is adopted ; but it 
should be clearly understood that the last word 
has not been said when the objector has merely 
pointed out the fact that city councils, as at 
present made up, are inefficient and lacking in a 
due sense of public responsibility. 

The line of argument for public ownership 
that begins just at the point where this objection 
leaves off is well illistrated in an article con- 
tributed by Prof. Richard T. Ely to the North 
American Review for March. This article freely 
admits that the men now generally in control in 
our city councils are not such men as we would 
desire to place at the head of vast business in- 
terests. ‘‘ Whether or not they are morally bet- 
ter gr worse than the men who in many cases are 
said to corrupt them, and who now exercise an 



























important influence in the management of pri- 
vately owned public utilities, it is freely conceded 
that they are less fit for the conduct of important 
businesses. We want street railways managed 
by men who understand the street-railway busi- 
ness, gas-works managed by men who under- 
stand the gas business, and neither class of en- 
terprises managed by men whose gifts are most 
conspicuous in the partisan manipulation of ward 
politics. It is important that it should be under- 
stood that the advocates of municipal ownership 
do not call in question the fact of municipal cor- 
ruption and inefficiency in the management of 
public business, and that they have no desire to 
turn over the management of public utilities to a 
class of men who must still be considered typical 
in the municipal councit of the great American 
city.” 

WOULD PUBLIC OWNERSHIP RAISE THE STANDARD 

OF THE PUBLIC SERVICE ? 


But having made this admission, Professor Ely 
proceeds to examine into the causes of the condi- 
tions described. Two important questions that 
he raises are these: ‘‘ Would we have the same 
class of men in our common councils which we 
now find there, should public ownership replace 
private ownership ?” and, “Is it true that private 
ownership places in office and keeps in office some 
of the worst municipal wrong-doers?” The dif- 
ficulties of public ownership are obvious enough ; 
they are not to be lightly dismissed. The real 
issue is, Would not these difficulties be more 
easily surmounted than the evils which are now 
endured under every system of private owner- 
ship? As Professor Ely states it : 

‘The problem in the case of public ownershig 
is to secure men of talent and experience to con- 
duct these enterprises, and keep them in office 
during good behavior; to engage men for all 
positions on the basis of merit, and, while retain- 
ing vast armies of employees, to enact such legis- 
lation and administrative reforms as will prevent 
employees of the city, engaged in furnishing pub- 
lic utilities, from either using their political power 
for their own selfish ends or from being used for 
partisan purposes. This implies, on the part of 
society, an appreciation of excellence of service, 
and a thoroughgoing reform of municipal civil 
service. Politicians of the baser sort, and all 
those who have selfish ends to be gained by po- 
litical corruption, will work against such reform. 
On the other hand, public ownership with public 
operation presents the issues in a comparatively 
simple form. The clarification of issues is, in- 
deed, one of the strong arguments in favor of 
municipal ownership. Who knows to what ex- 
tent employees on the street railways of Balti- 
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more, Philadelphia, New York, and Chicago are 
appointed through the influence of politicians ¢ 
It is known, however, that many appointments 
are made through the influence of politicians of 
precisely the worst sort. It is furthermore known 
that these corporations are now generally in poli- 
tics. But, because the corporations furnishing 
these public utilities are owners of private prop- 
erty, and because they conduct a business which 
is only quasi-public, the political corruption with 
which they are connected is hidden and obscure, 
and voters are confused and perplexed. Public 
ownership carries home to every one the impor- 
tance of good government, and arrays on the side 
of good government the strong classes in a com- 
munity now so often indifferent. 

“ Frequently, men who are powerful in a com- 
munity, in working for good government, work 
against, rather than for, their own private inter- 
ests. It is, indeed, gratifying to see men of 
wealth, as frequently as they do, turn aside from 
selfish considerations to promote measures -calcu- 
lated to advance the general welfare. But can 
we expect this kind of conduct persistently from 
the great majority? Have we any right to ex- 
pect it? <A personal allusion is sufficiently in- 
structive to warrant reference to it. When the 
writer had invested what was for him a consider- 
able sum in gas stock, he tried to answer for 
himself this question: As an owner of gas stock, 
exactly what kind of a municipal government do 
I want? The government of the city in which 
was located the gas-works in which the writer 
was interested was a stench in the nostrils of re- 
formers throughout the country ; but he could 
not persuade himself that as an owner of gas 
stock any very considerable change was for his 
interest. The city government, as it then was, 
was a ‘safe’ one, and the result of a change 
could not be foretold.” 


HOW THE TWO SYSTEMS DIFFER IN PRACTICE. 


As an illustration of the steady improvement 
of government with the increase of functions, 
Professor Ely cites the history of English cities 
for the past fifty years where continual expan- 
sion of municipal activity has accompanied grad- 
ual extension of the suffrage. 

The conclusion that he draws will not, perhaps, 
be entirely satisfactory to the extremists among 
the advocates of public ownership ; for he prom- 
ises no Utopia. On the other hand, he declares 
his conviction that mistakes and wrong-doing 
must be expected under either system. Granted 
a certain demoralization in each case, and a cer- 
tain loss, the positive advantage of public owner- 
ship outlines itself as follows : 

‘‘ While in the case of public ownership we 
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have an opportunity to recover from mistaken 
action, in the case of private ownership mistaken 
and wrong action is often irretrievable in its con- 
sequences. ‘Take the case of New York City as 
an illustration. Jacob Sharp secured a franchise 
for the Broadway surface railway through whole- 
sale corruption, and was sent to the penitentiary. 
The franchise, however, was retained by those 
into whose hands it fell, and others have entered 
into the fruits of his theft. Under our Ameri- 
can system of government, in cases of this sort, 
stolen goods are retained. The franchises are 
retained, and the forgotten millions continue to 
suffer, because their rights have not been ade- 
quately safeguarded. With the other policy— 
namely, that of public ownership—how different 
would be the result? If the street railways were 
mismanaged, or their earnings stolen, it would be 
sufficient to turn out the municipal plunderers. 
Too many overlook what is distinctively Ameri- 
can in our problem—namely, our constitutional 
system, which protects franchise grants when 
once made, and renders so irretrievable a mis- 
taken policy, provided we have the system of 
private ownership. 

‘¢ Let it be distinctly understood that the po- 
sition is not taken by the present writer in favor 
of municipal ownership at any and all times, and 
everywhere, and under all circumstances. It 
must come in the right way, it must come delib- 
erately, and it must come provided with adequate 
safeguards. It must come as a part of other 
movements, especially of full civil-service reform. 

Sut it is calculated in itself to promote these 
other reforms, and in some cases municipal own- 
ership will be the first step in the direction of 
that full civil-service reform which is so sadly 
needed.” 

This question of municipal ownership, like all 
other questions of social action, involves the so- 
cialization of public sentiment ; it thus becomes 
a question of social psychology. 


COUNT TOLSTOY AT HOME. 


the April J/cClure’s, the Hon. Andrew D. 
White, our ambassador to Germany, con- 
tributes some excellent reminiscences of the 
author of ‘‘ Anna Karenina” in his “ Walks and 
Talks with Tolstoy.” Mr. White begins by giv- 
ing an account of one of Count Tolstoy’s weekly 
receptions at his house in Moscow. 
‘¢On the evening of my arrival, I went with 
my secretary to his weekly reception. As we 


entered his house, on the outskirts of the city, 
two servants in-evening dress came forward, re- 
moved our fur coats, and opened the door into 
the reception-room of the master. 


Then came a 
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His living-room seemed the cabin 
It was wainscoted almost 
rudely, furnished very simply, and there came 
forward to meet us a tall, gaunt Russian, unmis; 
takably born to command, yet clad as a peasant, 
his hair thrown back over his ears on either side, 
his blouse kept in place by a leathern girdle, h& 


great surprise. 
of a Russian peasant. 


high jack-boots completing the costume. This 


was Tolstoy. 
THE MASTER AS HOST. 


‘¢Nothing could be more kindly than his 
greeting. While his dress was that of a peas- 
ant, his bearing was the very opposite ; for in- 
stead of the depressed, demure, hangdog ex- 
pression of the average muzhik, his manner, 
though cordial, was dignified and impressive. 
Having given us a hearty welcome, he made us 
acquainted with various other guests. It was a 
singular assemblage: there were foreigners in 
evening dress, Moscow professors in any dress 
they liked, and a certain number of youths, evi- 
dently disciples, who, though clearly not of the 
peasant class, wore the peasant costume. I ob- 
served them with much interest, but certainly 
as long as they were under the spell of the mas- 
ter they communicated nothing worth preserv- 
ing ; they seemed to have - the contortions of 
the Sibyl without the inspiration. ’ 

‘¢] naturally asked to be presented to the lady 
of the house, and the count escorted me through 
a series of rooms to a salon furnished much like 
any handsome apartment in Paris or St. Peters- 
burg, where I found the countess, who, with 
other ladies, all in full evening dress, received 
us cordially. This sudden transition from the 
peasant cabin of the master to the sumptuous 
rooms of the mistress was startling: it seemed 
like scene-shifting at a theater. 

‘¢ After some friendly talk, all returned to the 
rooms of the master of the house, where tea was 
served at a long table from the bubbling brazen 
urn—the samovar ; and though there were some 
twenty or thirty guests, nothing could be more 
informal. All was simple, kindly, and unre- 
strained.” 


ODD NOTIONS OF AMERICAN LITERATURE. 


Dr. White found Count Tolstoy rather gloomy 
as to the prospects of the Russian peasants in the 
famine-stricken districts. The count has come 
so far in his detestation of force as a social factor 
that he puts policemen and soldiers in the same 
category, to be alike abjured. The count be- 
lieves, too, that literary property should not be 
held any more than any other form of property. 
He will not protect his right to receive money for 























the permission to print a book, but the countess 
has in some way secured the proceeds of his copy- 
rights for the use of their large family. Tolstoy 
did not seem to be very clear in his knowledge of 
American literature. He liked Emerson, Haw- 
thorne, Whittier, Theodore Parker, and William 
Lloyd Garrison, and knew some of Howells’ 
novels ; but he was not well up at all on Lowell, 
and when Dr. White asked him who in his opinion 
was the foremost American man of letters, he 
met the astonishing reply that he considered Adin 
Ballou the first. The count does not care for 
travel, though Dr. White thinks it is what he 
most needs,—at any rate, what it leads to: a 
healthy observation of men, and a comparison of 
opinions in different lands. Dr. White’s final 
opinion of Tolstoy is that the famous Russian is 
‘cone of the most sincere and devoted men alive 
—a man of great genius, and at the same time of 
very deep sympathy with his fellow-creatures.” 


YOUNG ITALY’S DEMAND FOR EDUCATION. 


"T°HE relation between the criminality of a 

people and its general enlightenment is 
not always clearly brought out by statistics. The 
work of Italian statisticians in the investigation 
of crime in their country has gone far, how- 
ever, to establish such a relationship. The Ital- 
ians have been sensitive of the notoriety that 
their nation has gained as a hotbed of crimes of 
violence. It has become customary among for- 
eigners to speak of the prevalence of homicide in 
Italy as a race evil—as if it were a tendency 
rooted in the very nature of the population and 
not to be eradicated by such measures as have 
proved effective among other peoples. The more 
progressive Italian statesmen and publicists re- 
sent this aspersion on their race, and they pro- 
duce statistics to show that in those parts of Italy 
which have come most directly under the influ- 
ence of such civilizing agencies as roads, tele- 
graphs, newspapers, commerce, and emigration 
there has been a marked decrease in the number 
of homicides. If this has come about without 
any aggressive action on the part of the state to 
extend the benefits of education among the 
masses, how much more might be accomplished, 
say these leaders, if the state would but follow 
the example of England, France, and Russia, not 
to mention the United States and Switzerland, 
in providing an adequate system of public in- 
struction. This argument is forcibly maintained 
in an article contributed to the March Forum by 
a member of the Italian Parliament, Signor Na- 
poleone Colajanni, who sums up the lessons that 
he draws from the statistics of Italian homicides 
as follows : 
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‘‘(1) Homicide in Italy is not a question of 
race ; (2) the manifestation of homicide is shown 
by statistics to vary with the social conditions ; 
and (3) first among the social factors of homicide 
is lack of education. 

‘«Now, it can be very well maintained that 
education in itself is directly influential in dimin- 
ishing capital crimes, for the reason that it checks 
impulsiveness and develops the moral qualities. 
The Italian Government falls disgracefully short 
in its duty as regards public education. The law 
of 1877, which obliges all children to attend 
school as far as the third elementary class, is an 
ironical one, as no provision was made by the 
state to insure that it would be carried into effect. 
Poverty prevents the people from sending their 
children to school. Indeed, poverty obliges these 
children to work. 


HOW ITALY LAGS IN PUBLIC EXPENDITURE. 


« Again, the annual expenditure for public edu- 
cation by the Italian Government is ridiculously 
small. In this respect, it is far behind the other 
civilized countries, as the following figures will 
indicate : 

















= F Expendi- 

Country. Year. | Population. |ture in Lire. 
Great Britain: «......6cc85e | 1896 39,694,542 315,410,090 
BUGNCG.. cevcuedeseudesceaces 1896 38,517,975 185,240,060 
EROORE Ss oo oe ruc cae cocousunes | 1895 31,849,795 89,830,335 
BUA ceaviavadssswnsacetedess | 1896 31,290,490 60,821,220 





The United States expends about 1,000,000, 000 
lire annually for educational purposes. And to 
Italy’s greater disgrace, we must remember that 
Switzerland, with one-tenth of Italy’s population, 
expends two-thirds more for education. 

“In Italy, the government is merely the in- 
strument of the wealthy ruling classes, and the 
constitution is a living falsehood. With a popu- 
lation of 30,000,000, there are not many more 
than 1,000,000 electors. In the eyes of the 
Italian governing classes, whom the American 
tourists call ‘the best society in Italy,’ the popu- 
lace exists merely as a mechanism for work. For 
the ruling classes of Italy, all the marvelous ex- 
amples of educational institutions which the Eng- 
lish and Americans have spread over the world 
have no value. And, as long as the majority of 
the Italian people deplore their own delinquencies, 
it is clear that the responsibility for the very un- 
favorable conditions under which the masses in 
Italy are forced to live rests upon the shoulders 
of the ruling classes.” 

Such provinces as Lombardy and Piedmont, 
where the lack of education is least in evidence, 
report the smallest number of homicides. 
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EX-PRESIDENT HARRISON ON A BRITISH 
ALLIANCE. 

na is clear that last year’s newspaper discussion 

of a formal Anglo-American alliance was 
premature. No such convention was signed by 
representatives of the respective governments, 
and we do not even know that the matter was 
officially discussed. Nevertheless, Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s statement was taken as an announcement of 
a settled purpose, and in the last Presidential 
campaign it was repeatedly alleged by supporters 
of Mr. Bryan that the McKinley administration 
was definitely committed to such an alliance. 

On such a subject as this the views of an 
American statesman of the late General Harrison’s 
experience and soundness of judgment are worthy 
of our serious attention and respect. General 
Harrison’s ‘Musings upon Current Topics” in 
the North American Review have shown that the 
writer kept in close touch with the problems of 
our national politics after his retirement from the 
Presidency, and that he had a facility of literary 
expression that might well have been the envy of 
men who make it their business to instruct the 
public through the press. 


THE BRITISH PEOPLE AND THE BRITISH 
GOVERNMENT. 


Taking up the subject of the proposed alli- 
ance, in the March installment of his ‘“ Mus- 
ings,” General Harrison drew a sharp distinc- 
tion between our national attitude toward the 
British people and our attitude toward the 
British Government. Admitting the common 
ties of language, literature, and institutions, and 
our personal gratitude to the great poets, phi- 
losophers, jurists, historians, and story-writers of 
England, must our sympathies therefore go out 
“to every British ministry that inaugurates a 
war, without reference to its origin or its jus- 
tice?” If the plea of gratitude be urged, says 
General Harrison, on historical grounds, we 
should take account, not of one incident, but of 
all; ‘‘and the average between 1774 and 1898 
had better not be struck. There may be found 
more things that it would be pleasant to forget 
than to remember.” 

General Harrisom challenged the historian to 
find in all British-American diplomatic inter- 
course, prior to the Spanish-American War, 
‘‘an instance where friendship for the United 
States led to any substantial abatement of Brit- 
ish pretensions, or to a sympathetic attitude 
toward us in the times of our stress and agony, 
or even to the use of any special consideration in 
preventing a demand for redress. 

‘The attitude of the British Government to- 
ward us during our Civil War was hostile and 





hurtful. Its unfriendliness only stopped short vf 
an open alliance with the Southern Confederacy. 
Neither kinship nor a history of ostentatious repro- 
bation of slavery was enough to overbalance the 
commercial advantage to be derived from trade 
with a non-manufacturing, cotton-raising nation. 
The threatening attitude of Great Britain was no 
small part of the breaking burden that weighted 
the shoulders of Abraham Lincoln. Only the 
Lancashire spinners—God bless them to the latest 
generation !—_-showed an embodied friendship ; 
though there were notable sporadic cases.” 

To argue that because the British ministry, 
and, to a considerable degree, the British people, 
sympathized with us during the Spanish War, 
an American administration and the American 
people must sympathize with the British in the 
Boer war, is wholly illogical, as General Harrison 
shows, since the major premise is wanting— 
namely, that the two wars are of the same quality. 

“A guid pro quo friendship between nations 
had some promise of permanency, and some value, 
in the days when kings were rulers and there 
was an anointed line. But, in these days, must 
not an international friendship, to have value, 
unite two peoples? Ministries and presidents 
are shifting quantities. A friendship that comes 
in with a ministry or a president may go out 
with it or him. Only a union of the two peoples 
is worthy of a statesman’s thought ; and not in- 
cidents of friendliness, but an agreement in mat- 
ters of principle, in general governmental pur- 
poses, is needed for that.” 


THE TRUE BASIS OF INTERNATIONAL SYMPATHY. 


That General Harrison was sincerely desirous 
of promoting and continuing the present cordial 
relations between the two peoples is shown in 
many passages of his paper, and particularly in 
his closing allusion to the death of Victoria : 

‘The American people gave generously of 
their love to Queen Victoria. Her death was 
felt here to be a family sorrow. She was not 
associated in the American mind with those ag- 
gressive features of the British character and 
foreign policy that other nations have so much 
resented. The American love for her as a queen 
was largely based upon the belief that her influ- 
ence was used, as far as it might be, to ameliorate 
aggression and to promote peace. The qualities 
we most admired in her were those in which she 
was most unlike some British statesmen, whose 
names my readers are left to catalogue. The 
universal sorrow and sympathy which the death 
of the Queen evoked in this country has largely 
confounded and silenced those who have been 
saying that America hated Great Britain. It is 
not so. But will it not be wise to allow the 

















friendship between the nations to rest upon deep 
and permanent things, and to allow dissent and 
criticism as to transient things? Irritations of the 
cuticle must not be confounded with heart failure.” 





THE EFFICIENCY OF THE BRITISH NAVY. 


R. H. W. WILSON’S criticism of the British 

navy is insistent. In the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury for March, in an article headed « The Ad- 

miralty versus the Navy,” he deals with the naval 

question under three heads—organization, ma- 

terial, and personnel—and in every case he finds 
that England is unprepared for war. 


ORGANIZATION. 


The organization of the navy is, he begins, a 
‘‘negation of responsibility.” The sea lords 
themselves do not know what is precisely the re- 
sponsibility of each member of the naval board. 
There is nothing in England like the German 
naval organization, which Mr. Wilson says is not 
only theoretically perfect, but works in practice 
splendidly. As a consequence of this, England’s 
fleets are badly distributed. Of the four great 
British fleets, not one was properly prepared for 
war last autumn. The proportions of the various 
types of ships were wrong. The Mediterranean 
fleet is so ill-supplied with cruisers that it could 
not hold its own against France alone, let alone 
France and Russia. Mr. Wilson asserts that the 
admiral in the Mediterranean has asked for rein- 
forcements which he could not get. 


MATERIAL. 


As to the material, Mr. Wilson says that there 
are not ships enough ready for sea. He calcu- 
lates that the navy is 15 per cent. below what 
Mr. Goschen said in 1899 was the lowest essen- 
tial number. What is worse, the building pro- 
gramme is in disorganization, and he gives in- 
stances of 32 to 52 months being required to 
complete British battleships, though in 1893-95 
battleships were built in England in half the lat- 
ter period. Striking out old ships, there are 
only 37 battleships ready and 16 building, against 
28 French ships ready and 5 building, and 19 
Russian ready and 9 building, while Germany 
has 15 ready and 10 building. Of the equip- 
ment of the ships in general, Mr. Wilson finds 
that they are not better armed and have less guns 
than the foreign ships. The dockyards are also 
inadequately equipped. At home, a new dock- 
yard is required, or a great extension of the 
present one. 

PERSONNEL. 


With this subject Mr. Wilson deals shortly. 
England wants a naval reserve of at least 100,000. 
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She could easily get 10,000 or 20,000 good men 

from Canada and Australia. She wants more 
trained officers, for France, Russia, and Germany 
are largely increasing their stock. Mr. Wilson 
concludes as follows : 

‘¢Of our navy it may truly be said, in Scharn- 
horst’s words, describing the Prussian army on 
the eve of Jena, that ‘it is animated by the best 
spirit; courage, ability—nothing is wanting. 
But it will not, it cannot, in the condition in 
which it is, do anything great or decisive.’ 

‘¢The moral is plain. We must have organ- 
ization, carried out by an organizer who under- 
stands war. It is at Whitehall, at Downing 
Street, that the real fault is to be-found. Re- 
sponsibility, when it is ‘spread,’ spells unreadi- 
ness and inefficiency. Germany, says M. Lock- 
roy, ‘views war as she does one of the national 
industries. She nurses her navy as though it were 
a commercial undertaking. . . . What dominates 
our attention is not so much the number of her 
ships, or the size of her arsenals, as her applica- 
tion of method to the acquisition of naval su- 
premacy.’” 


AN INDICTMENT OF THE BRITISH 
ARISTOCRACY. 


W HILE England’s titled aristocracy has often 

been lampooned by foreigners, it is sel- 
dom that so keen, cold, and pitiless an arraign- 
ment of the whole system is given to the world 
as was made in a paper found among the effects 
of the late Grant Allen and published for the 
first time in the Cosmopolitan Magazine for April. 
The fact that Mr. Grant Allen, although a Cana- 
dian by birth, was of English parentage and 
passed the greater part of his life in England, 
winning his reputation as a scientist and writer 
there, makes this posthumous deliverance from 
him the more significant. 


‘¢ALL MEN FREE AND UNEQUAL.” 


Let no one be misled into thinking that this 
paper is the outgrowth of any a priord reasonings 
about human equality. On the contrary, its 
author repudiated the dictum that ‘‘all men are 
created free and equal.” He believed that men 
are by nature free and wnequal. His objection to 
an aristocraey was not that it violated any natural 
equality, but that it attempted ‘‘to substitute a 
sham inequality of man’s own making for the real 
inequality due to nature.” 

‘«« Not equality,’ said Ruskin once, in a rare 
burst of lucid good sense—‘ not equality, but a 
frank recognition of every betterness we can 
find!’ It is a pleasure to be able once in a while 
to agree with Ruskin; and that sentence of his 
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contains, I think, the one unanswerable argument 
against the existence of aristocracies. If they 
were merely silly, illogical, anachronistic, we 
night perhaps endure them with equanimity, 
suffering fo2s gladly ; but when they poison and 
degrade national life as well, when they prevent 
the recognition of all true betterness, we are 
bound to labor in season and out of season for 
their ultimate extinction.” 

‘¢ All men, I said at the outset, are born free 
and unequal. They are unequal in stature, in 
strength, in muscular development; unequal in 
intellect, emotions, and rate of acquisition ; un- 
equal in esthetic taste, in artistic power, in gifts 
and graces, in persuasiveness and eloquence. This 
inequality is a precious treasure held in trust by 
individuals for the public. That all inequality 
should have fair play is conducive in the highest 
degree to progress.” 


THE INEQUALITY OF WEALTH. 


It is admitted that in the United States, as 
well as in England, we have an artificial in- 
equality of wealth and poverty, ard the sons of 
American millionaires have certain unnatural ad- 
vantages in the race of life, but all genuine 
“betterness”’ is not thereby crowded oif the field. 

‘¢ Money counts for much, far too much, in the 
United States—though even money counts for 
less there, I think, than in England ; but it does 
not count for everything. It is not a blank check 
to be honored at sight. It does not give a man 
an enormous and overwhelming pull in politics, 
in diplomacy, in the civil service, in life at large ; 
it does not entitle him immediately to a seat in 
Congress, the governorship of his State, an entry 
into every social circle, the position of a recog- 
nized and congenital authority on politics, litera- 
ture, art, religion, the brands of port, the be- 
havior of a gentleman. In England, all these 
things are taken for granted. A peer is by na- 
ture a legislator and politician, a man of breeding 
and culture, a connoisseur of wine and pictures, 
a person of social grace and distinction, a judge 
of horseflesh, and the proper chairman at the an- 
nual meeting of the Society for the Propagation 
of Cruelty to Animals in Foreign Parts. Like 
the wise man of the Stoics, he is already by birth 
all that lesser men endeavor to become by educa- 
tion and culture.” 


MERIT ECLIPSED BY TITLE. 


“There is not a country in the world,” says 
this writer, ‘‘so lord-ridden as England ; there is 
not a country where literary men, artists, think- 
ers, discoverers, great scientists, great poets,—the 
prophets and seers of the race,—fill so small a 
place comparatively in the public estimation.” 


‘¢ Nobody who has not lived long in England 
can fully realize the appalling extent to which 
this gangrene of lord- worship, county-gentleman- 
worship, flunkyism, snobbery, has eaten into the 
very heart and brain of the nation. Mere casual 
visitors notice it, to be sure, as something gro- 
tesque and ridiculous ; Daudet observed with sur- 
prise, on a very brief sojourn, how extremely un- 
important a great writer seemed to be considered 
in England, and how extremely important a fool 
with a title. But you must have spent years in 
Britain to realize to the full how deep down and 
how high up this false worship extends, and how 
much harm it does to all good causes. Nobody 
is ever thinking about real distinction ; every- 
body is thinking about this tinsel sham which 
stands visible in place of it. All society is or- 
ganized on the same extraordinary and unreal 
basis.”’ 

THE RESULTS. 


After giving concrete instances of the reaction 
of this belief in ‘‘ upper-class” superiority on the 
tone of English life, the writer continues : 

‘‘All this is bad enough in itself, and in its 
effect on the mind (if any) of the born aristocrat. 
But it is infinitely worse in its direct and indirect 
effect upon the mind of the nation. In the first 
place, viewed directly, it makes the struggle of 
real merit for recognition even harder, longer, 
and more killing than elsewhere ; in the second 
place, viewed indirectly, it has two almost equally 
bad results. One is that it distracts the attention 
of the public from individualities and principles 
which might raise and widen it to individualities 
and principles which narrow and retard ; the other 
is that it produces a universal reign of slavish 
snobbery, worse than any ever known in any other 
nation, and utterly ruinous to the manliness, the 
self-respect, the dignity, and the independence of 
the British people.” 


CROWN AND CONSTITUTION IN BRITAIN. 


66 A CLEAR-HEADED sovereign, with a defi- 
nite idea as to the policy which should 
be pursued, could hardly wish for a wider field 
and a freer hand for exercising whatever faculty 
he may have of statesmanship than those which 
our new King has inherited from the Queen.” 
This is the conclusion of an article by Mr. 
W. T. Stead in the Contemporary Review for 
March, in which he discusses the question of the 
power of the crown in the modern British con- 
stitution. He asks himself what would happen 
if by some miracle the soul of the Kaiser Wil- 
helm were transferred into the body of Edward 
VII. Such a Kaiser-possessed King would natu- 

















rally seek to ascertain in the first case the utter- 
most limits of his power ; and those limits, which 
are much wider in any case than most people 
imagine, are capable, as Mr. Stead shows, on Mr. 
Gladstone’s authority, of almost indefinite exten- 
sion. Mr. Gladstone, in 1878, writing on the 
working of the British constitution, says that the 
King may be a weighty factor in the delibera- 
tions of state, not only because of the vantage of 
his high position, but because ‘‘ every discovery 
of a blot that the studies of the sovereign in the 
domain of business enables him to make strength- 
ens his hands and enhances his authority.” Im- 
agine, says Mr. Stead, the Kaiser turning his 
eagle eye upon the record of the present minis- 
try. The authority of the sovereign is not a 
fixed quantity. It varies inversely with the in- 
eptitude and folly of his advisers. 

‘¢The new sovereign would be able to place 
his finger upon blot after blot, upon blunder after 
blunder. He could point to petulant explosions 
of bad temper doing duty for the grave utter- 
ances of sagacious statesmanship. He could 
remind ministers how they foresaw nothing, and 
prepared nothing, but allowed themselves to 
drift hither and thither upon a rock-sown sea 
without compass, chart, or rudder, the sport of 
circumstances and the prey of passion. With 
such a record before him, how could the Kaiser- 
King be gainsaid if, when the next foreign crisis 
arose, he were to insist upon wresting the rudder 
from the nerveless grasp of the purblind steers- 
man and himself directing the course of our 
foreign policy on definite principles, intelligently 
applied in accordance with the established laws 
of international navigation ?” 


WHAT THE NEW KING MIGHT DO. 


In the question of the operations of war the 
Kaiser- King would not be able to put his finger 
upon any one blot, but that would only be be- 
cause the whole map is such a clotted conglomer- 
ation of blots that he might spread his palm any- 
where upon it and not cover a single point where 
there was not a blot. 

‘¢ With such a record behind it, how could the 
ministry venture to oppose its wishes, its calcula- 
tions, its plans. to those of the Kaiser-King? Is 
it not as certain as the rising of the sun that, if 
Kdward VII. were really possessed by the soul 
of his nephew, two weeks would not pass before 
the whole direction of the campaign in South 
Africa would pass unquestioned into the hands 
of the King ? 

‘¢ Unquestioned—first, because it would be 
veiled by the thick drapery of cabinet responsi- 
bility ; and, secondly, because the nation is so 
heart-sick at the nerveless ineptitude of a minis- 
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try that can neither make peace nor levy war, 
that it would hail with enthusiasm any change that 
promised to substitute decision for indecision, 
knowledge for ignorance, and foresight and 


preparation for blind muddling. But the Kaiser 
would be much too prudent to allow it to appear 
that anything had been changed. He would 
still sit unassailable within the chevaua-de-frise of 
his responsible advisers. They alone would be 
responsible. But in the inner arcanum of the 
constitution it would be he who would impose his 
will upon them. He would be the supreme lord 
of and over his ministers. He would dictate : 
they would not dare to do other than obey, be- 
cause of the blots innumerable to which he could 
point upon the domain of public business as the 
result of their bungling diplomacy and _ blindfold 
campaigning before he took affairs into his own 
hands.” 

The rest of the article is devoted to a narrative 
of the way in which the Queen used her influence 
to affect the politics of her empire. Mr. Stead 
declares that ‘‘no one who possesses any knowl- 
edge of the inner history of the Queen’s reign, no 
one who has been within the charmed circle 
within which momentous decisions on questions 
of imperial policy are taken, can doubt that the 
King will find ample precedent for almost any 
act of interference in the foreign and colonial 
policy of the empire which is based upon the ex- 
ercise of influence rather than upon the assertion 
of authority.” 

Mr. Stead suggests that the King could hardly 
inaugurate his reign more happily than by in- 
sisting upon the immediate and amicable settle- 
ment of the Nicaragua dispute, which, if negli- 
gently handled, may easily become a source of 
inflammatory friction between the two sections of 
English-speaking folk. 


MONARCHY IN THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


R. SIDNEY LOW, in the Nineteenth Cen- 
tury, writes upon the part which royalty 

has played in the politics of the world during the 
last sixty years. Monarchy was not in good odor 
in 1837 in Europe, while in England it was less 
popular than it had been at any time since the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. A large 
pant of England was flagrantly anti-monarchical. 
Vhen the Queen came to the throne, Greville 
noticed, as a rather agreeable sign, that the be- 
havior of the people ‘‘showed some amount of 
courtesy and interest.” Outside the United King- 


dom there was little loyalty, and India was fo- 
menting with rebellion, and half its population 
were in favor of setting up a republic on their 
own account. 


In the other colonies, Great Britain 
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was regarded as a disagreeable stepmother. The 
change that has been brought about since then is 
a veritable revolution. In the last sixty years 
the thrones of Europe have been occupied by a 
number of kings and queens who possessed con- 
siderable force of character, considerable mental 
and physical energy, and an unusual faculty for 
government. 

These monarchs, without being men and women 
of genius, have been gifted with some of the best 
and most useful qualities which a sovereign can 
have. The result is that in Great Britain there 
has been a most remarkable modification of feel- 
ing with regard to the royal prerogative. The 
throne has become the bond of empire, and in 
place of the old sense of suspicion and distrust 
there has been a growing pride in the throne and 
an increasing sentimental attachment to the reign- 
ing family. 

THE DECLINE OF PARLIAMENTS. 


On the continent of Europe, the influence of the 
sovereign has been quite as marked. Sixty years 
ago, it seemed as if it would be difficult to keep 
several of the nations from falling to pieces. In 
almost every case the work has been accomplished 
by the personal energy .and force of character 
and the executive ability of the monarch. When 
the monarch did not possess those qualities, the 
state was threatened with dissolution. ‘T'wo lead- 
ing cases are the success with which Francis 
Joseph has kept Austria-Hungary together, while 
on the other hand we have the lamentable exam- 
ple of Spain. Italy and Germany have been re- 
vived and unified by strong patriot sovereigns. 
Even in smaller nations, it was the wisdom and 
character of Leopold and Christian which did 
very much to make Belgium and Denmark model 
states of western Europe. The influence of 
monarchy has not been confined to Europe. The 
revolution in Japan, which has led almost to the 
creation of Japan as a modern state, was achieved 
by the Mikado, one of the great statesmen-sover- 
eigns of the modern world. Mexico is nominally 
under a President of the Republic, but he has 
more authority than most constitutional kings. 
At the same time that monarchy has become 
stronger, and has achieved great results for the 
nations, parliament has become weaker, and has 
fallen into more or less disrepute. In one par- 
liament there has prevailed a chronic deadlock ; 
in another, indecent violence ; in a third, scandal- 
ous obstruction ; ina fourth, a division into squab- 
bling groups, incapable of doing business or 
controlling the administration. Mr. Low declares 
that so great has been the effect produced by the 
contrast between the frequent inadequacy of the 
parliamentary machine and the smooth effective- 
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ness of royalty that the late Queen Victoria, if 
she had chosen, could have made use of her pre- 
rogative to an extent which would have provoked 
insurrection if attempted by her predecessors. 





EUROPE’S RELATIONS WITH CHINA AND WITH 
THE MOHAMMEDAN PEOPLES. 


HE recent interference of Europe in the af- 
fairs of China has led Prof. H. Vambéry, 

an authority on Eastern questions, to draw a 
comparison between European relations with the 
Islamic peoples and with the Chinese, in the 
February number of the Deutsche Revue. The 
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THE POWERS: ** Now we have him by the pigtail, and we 
hold him well.” 

THE CHINEE: “Oh! but my pigtail is elastic, and it's I 
who lead you by the nose.”—From Wahre Jacob, of Stuttgart. 


Islamic peoples, Turkey, Persia, India, and also 
Japan, have more or less easily succumbed to 
Occidental influences. Still, the Moslems hate 
the Europeans as much as do the Chinese, and 
sympathize with the latter. ‘In secret, all the 
Mohammedans side with the Chinese, and the 
Moslems of India and Java have openly pro- 
claimed their opinions in their press. The 
adverse criticisms of the Moslems and the Chi- 
nese on our [European] proceedings in Asia is 
always the same. . The sufferings produced 
by the same fate are the best promoters of friendly 
feeling, and the more signally we gained ascend- 
ency in Mohammedan Asia, the bitterer grew 
the hatred of the Chinese against us.” Yet, al- 
































though the hatred is the same, the Chinese can- 
not be overcome by the same means—supremacy 
in arms—as were the Moslems. In the first 
place, the Mohammedan countries are geograph- 
ically more accessible ; secondly, the many differ- 
ent ethnic and religious elements of those states 
rendered them politically weak and an easy prey 
to foreign invaders ; and, thirdly, ‘‘ the adherents 
of Islam have never possessed that feeling for 
nationality and patriotism which constitutes the 
Chinese as a singe and unified people.” 


CHINA’S ECONOMIC RESOURCES. 


In following up this comparison between the 
Mohammedans, whose religious fanaticism, as 
the ruling principle of their life, has rendered 
them politically weak, and the more materialistic 
Chinese, Professor Vambéry places the latter in 
a very advantageous light: ‘‘That the Chinese 
possesses, in comparison with the Moslem and the 
Hindu, great energy and activity, and that reli- 
gion to him is very seldom a regulator of public 
life, is sufficiently proved by the restless activity 
and never-failing force of will that characterize 
all his actions. The Chinese is confessedly the 
best and busiest agriculturist in the world. His 
cleverness and skill as a craftsman have long 
since compelled the admiration of Europe; in 
many branches of industry he was our teacher, 
and in some he is still unsurpassed. His economy 
and frugality have become proverbial, as well as 
his power of endurance and perseverance ; while 
other Asiatics would sooner starve at home, before 
seeking their bread among disbelievers in foreign 
countries, the Chinese, who yet look upon emi- 
gration as the greatest sacrifice, go to America, 
Australia, and India; and if they cannot return 
home after having acquired a competence, they 
at least provide for having their bodies buried in 
their natal soil. The Hindus have furnished no 
similar example,” while the Mohammedans of 
Hindustan go to South Africa only through 
British encouragement, and because assured of 
British protection. The Chinese, again, thrive 
on alien soil, while the Mohammedans often mis- 
erably perish. 


GROWTH OF ANTAGONISMS. 


From these race characteristics, Professor 
Vambéry concludes that the experience which 
Kurope gained in dealing with the Mohammedans 
is scarcely of service in dealing with the Chinese. 
‘‘Nay, Europe in its eastward march has come 
upon an element much tougher and with more 
power of resistance than the Moslem world, which 
cannot be conquered so easily as the Crescent has 
been. It would be a wild illusion if our suc- 
cesses in western Asia would lead us to expect 
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similar results in the eastern part of the old world; 
and, especially, were we to persuade ourselves that 
with the watchwords ‘ Humanity’ or ‘ Civiliza- 
tion’ we could continue to subjugate peoples and 
conquer countries, or, to use the current modest 
phrase, ‘ find markets for our home industries.’ 
Any one who attentively studies the conditions 
and the evolution of thought in the several coun- 
tries of Asia, any one who does not judge by 
hearsay, but knows the Asiatics personally and 
through direct intercourse, can hardly fail to 
perceive that our eternal pushing and shoving, 
our unceasing interference with the peoples of 
Asia, have produced, in addition to the openly 
shown cold indifference, also strong feelings of 
antagonism, loathing, and revenge.’”’ The feel- 
ings of the Asiatics toward European culture-and 
the Europeans in the East have been considerably 
modified in the forty years during which Pro- 
fessor Vambéry has studied them ; for as soon as 
the Asiatic found out that the Western reforms 
which he at first admiringly accepted had ulterior 
ends in view, that he was paying for his instruc- 
tion with his national independence, he was set 
to thinking. ‘The relation between teacher and 
pupil was disturbed, and in the measure in which 
the conqueror and the sharper became apparent 
[in the European], distrust grew in the mind of 
the Asiatic, and opposition to the European 
stronger.” Nor have the reports of Orientals 
who have come to Europe to study that boasted 
culture at first-hand tended to soften this an- 
tagonism ; for they have by no means gone back 
with the impression that everything abroad was 
more excellent than at home. Prince Jukanthor, 
the crown prince of Cambodia, wrote in the Paris 
Figaro, on occasion of his visit to the exposition : 
‘With us at home, everybody can find a living 
without the least exertion, while exactly the op- 
posite is the case in the European civilization. 
This makes it possible to arrange for splendid ex- 
positions, as the one of Paris now; but this 
triumph covers the struggles of your working 
classes, that I have perceived. This specter pur- 
sues me, and I shall take it home with me as a 
vivid and painful remembrance of your civiliza- 
tion,—your large workshops, your suburbs filled 
with workingmen, and all your misery. Among 
all the liberties that you boast of, the liberty to 
die of hunger seems to me the greatest. We 
know your tools of conquest; but though we ask 
your protection against Siam, we have no use for 
your government, nor for your civilization.” 


THE PROMOTION OF REFORMS IN CHINA. 


Professor Vambéry does not think it surpris- 
ing that, judging from the experiments of intro- 
ducing European culture into western Asia, 
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especially among the Mohammedans, conserva- 
tive China should have steadily refused to receive 
it, and that even its own reformers should have 
made little headway. He characterizes the Box- 
ers, who are one of those numerous secret socie- 
ties of China that give expression to the thoughts 
of the people, as a kind of nationalist party. 
‘‘ Not religious fanaticism, as in Islam, but pa- 
triotism and hatred of Occidental customs and 
modes of thought, are the mainsprings of their 
actions, and for this reason they made t the extinc- 
tion of the Christians their watchword.” 
Professor Vambéry regrets that the attitude of 
the Chinese and their separatist tendencies have 
found advocates in Europe, for ‘‘no part of 
human society has a right to hinder general com- 
munication, or the mutual intercourse which is 
necessary for the welfare of the world, by closing 
its frontiers.” He thinks that Europe is justified 
in combining against China, but its course must 
be different from that employed in subjugating 
the Moslems. It cannot be done by force of 
arms, for that would demand such an enormous 
outlay of money and life that no state of Europe 
would consent. The only thing to do is to em- 
ploy conciliatory means, and to work hand in 
hand with the reform party in China, at whose 
head stands the physically weak but talented 
emperor. But these endeavors at reform must 
be undertaken wisely and carefully ; it will not 
do to force matters, or to spread European cul- 
ture at the point of the sword, lest the Asiatic be 
awakened too suddenly, and, remembering his 


race affinities, combine against the intruder. As 
the former Chinese premier, Wen-Hsiang, said 
to the European diplomats: ‘‘ You are all too 


anxious to awaken us and set us on the new road. 
You may succeed, but then you will all regret 
it; for when we are once awakened and in imo- 
tion, we shall advance swiftly and far,—farther 
than you think,—and certainly much farther 
than will be agreeable to you.” 





THE LEGAL STATUS OF RELIGIOUS CONGRE- 
GATIONS IN FRANCE.—II. 


N our March number we brought the sum- 
mary of M. Ernest des Granges’s article on 
‘Religious Congregations” (Revue Politique et 
Parlementaire. January 10) down to the French 
Revolution. The remainder of his historical 
sketch reaches the present time and the contro- 
versies now going on. 

The legal “principle derived from the Roman 
law, that “the state is the creator of moral per- 
sonality—the civic individualism of authorized 
societies—was eagerly accepted. by the Revolu- 
Royal absolutism had revived the prin- 


tion. 
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ciple, and found it very serviceable in dealing 
with the rich ecclesiastical establishments of its 
day ; hatred of the clergy made the doctrine not 
less welcome to the apostles of subversion. At 
the present time, when philosophy is at a dis- 
count in practical politics, it seems amazing that 
Rousseau’s celebrated tenet that ‘‘ nature made 
man happy and good, that society depraves him 
and makes him miserable,” should have been laid 
down in the Constituent Assembly as the ultimate 
reason for dissolving religious associations. The 


Revolution, its guiding spirits said, must free 
men from such bonds. Everybody must be free; 
that is, good and happy. But legislative 


philosophy did not despise material profit. The 
first step toward making clerics good and happy 
was to take away the juridic character of their 
establishments and to secularize their goods. 
November 2, 1789, the Constituent Assembly, 
by decree, ‘‘ ‘put the goods of the clergy into the 
hands of the nation. The Church lost at 
one stroke its political existence, its juridic exist- 
ence, and its temporal wealth.” February 13- 
19, 1790, religious congregations and orders were 
dissolved, excepting those ‘‘ vowed to charity or 
public teaching.” Monastic vows were pro- 
hibited. Two years later, ‘‘the legislative as- 
sembly, ‘considering that a state truly free ought 
not to suffer in its bosom any corporation, not 
even those which, vowed to public teaching, have 
deserved well of their country, . nor even 
those that are vowed solely to the service of 
hospitals and the relief of the sick,’ suppressed, 
by the decree of August 18, 1792 , all the re- 
ligious corporations and secular congregations of 
men and of women, ecclesiastic or laic, whatever 
might be their denomination, without any ex- 
ception or reservation. The goods of the com- 
munities were declared national goods, and, as 
such, put at the disposition of the treasury, to be 
sold for the profit of the state.” 

The suppression of religious communities, 
however, was brief. Napoleon, one of the most 
absolute of despots, permitted by decree the 
reéstablishment of some and ignored -the revival 
of others. His purpose was to bring to his sup- 
port the clerical and monarchic party. But Na- 
poleon did not relinquish in the least the mon- 
archic and imperial prerogative that controlled 
such associations. Every association formed 
without his assent fell into the rank of illicit col- 
leges, and, as such, was liable to suppression by 
the tribunals. 

Under the Restoration, religious communities 
enjoyed much greater liberty, and multiplied 
exceedingly. They were not successful, how- 
ever, in procuring the return of their estates. 
Nor were they freed from control by the state. 























‘The associations that wanted to obtain the 
benefit of personality were obliged, as a prelim- 
inary, not only to comply with article 291 of the 
Penal Code [1810], but also to obtain recognition 
of their character of public utility by competent 
authority. By the terms of the law of 1817, 
the legislative power is alone qualified to relieve 
religious corporations from natural forfeiture, 
and to confer on them, by its explicit authori- 
zation, the attributes of moral personality. 
In practice, the rule of authorization was often 
eluded. Religious communities of men multi- 
plied over all the land without taking the trouble 
of getting the legislative assent.” Many of these 
religious communities concealed their real char- 
acter under the guise of commercial employments. 
‘¢The law of March 15, 1850, relative to in- 
struction admits, by implication, that congrega- 
tions devoted to teaching will be authorized by 
a simple recognition of their public utility.” 


MODERN PROBLEMS OF TAXATION, 


Since the setting up of the constitution of 
1875 and the parliamentary republic, the strife 
between the state and the congregations has 
taken a new phase. It has become a contest be- 
tween imposing and escaping taxes. In 1849, 
the National Assembly had made a step in this 
direction by subjecting the landed estates of 
establishments of public utility to a permanent 
annual tax. But this impost attained only very 
imperfectly its object, at least as regards reli- 
gious corporations, since it was restricted to those 
which are officially recognized, leaving unauthor- 
ized congregations untouched. It was with the 
purpose of bridging this gap and reaching all 
associations that, in the last twenty years, there 
were added the laws of 1880, 1884, and 1895. 
The law of 1880 provided that all unauthorized 
associations that assure the perpetuity of their 
work by clauses of reversion and by the indefinite 
addition of new members must pay into the 
treasury a double tax,—a direct impost on their 
revenues, and, secondly, a tax of increase, in 
case of the decease or departure of an associate. 
The law assumed that every decease happening 
among the members of a religious congregation 
produced a profit to the survivors, as successors 
to the inheritance. A second law, that of De- 
cember 29, 1884, extended the tax on increase to 
all religious communities and associations, whether 
recognized or not, and without reservation. “ But 
the exchequer had not the last word. The con- 
gregations resisted, not without success, both the 
law of 1880 and the law of 1884. Lawsuits 
multiplied. The agents of the treasury were 
obliged to declare themselves powerless.” Fur- 
ther legislation was necessary. <A law of April 
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16, 1895, converted the increase tax into an ob 
ligatory annual tax calculated on the value of the 
property of the religious associations. It was ex- 
pected that the action, in some sort automatic, of 
this tax would stop the resistance of the congre- 
gations. Not at all. Notwithstanding the de- 
crees of dissolution and the fiscal laws, which are 
their corollaries, the congregations have suc- 
ceeded in keeping their positions almost intact. 

The present state of things, whether regarded 
from a secular or a clerical point of view, seems, 
at first sight, anomalous. ‘‘The societies,” says 
M. des Granges, ‘‘ that pursue a pecuniary profit, 
and more especially the commercial societies . 
have been gradually emancipated from the tute- 
lage of the state, and to-day they live under a 
régime of absolute liberty. They originate spon- 
taneously, without preliminary authorization. 
Moreover, save the exception limited to life as- 
surance companies, these same societies have, of 
full right and by their own virtue, fitness for 
moral personality. They accomplish, without the 
intervention of the state, the acts of their juridic 
existence. Very different is the legal ré- 
gime of the associations whose object is not a 
sharing of profits. As soon as these count more 
than twenty members, these groups can be con- 
stituted only in virtue of an express authoriza- 
tion of the government. But this authorization, 
without which the association is legally non-ex- 
istent, does not confer on it the right of posses- 
sion. . . . It finds itself relieved of the penalties 
proclaimed by the penal law against illicit col- 
leges,—nothing more.” If it wants, besides, the 
rank of a moral person, it must get itself recog- 
nized by a competent authority as an establish- 
ment of public utility. Nor is this all. The 
state, as the dispenser of the personality of asso- 
ciation, reserves to itself the right of controlling 
the juridic powers of such associations, and espe- 
cially of supervising their acquisitions. Finally, 
the state can extinguish its own creations ; it can 
dissolve an association, and transfer its property 
to some other establishment of public utility. 


BELIEF THAT THE ASSOCIATIONS RETARD THE 
CIRCULATION OF WEALTH. 


That there should be inequality in the legal 
status of associations for gain and associations 
for beneficence is not surprising. But, at first 
sight, it is astonishing, and apparently inexpli- 
cable, that the inequality should be so great as it 
is, and to the advantage of the institutions for 
profit-sharing. It is in that last word ‘“shar- 
ing” that the explanation lies. Associations for 
gain do not fulfill the purposes of their being in 
merely acquiring profits. Their final purpose is 
the distribution of profits among their members, 
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Such distributions keep their acquisitions in cir- 
culation. It would be apart from the scope of 
this summary to discuss the economic relations 
of this phase of the long controversy. It is 
enough to say that through many centuries 
there has been a widespread belief that wealth 
is most useful when it passes freely from hand 
to hand. We merely note the*fact of the belief. 
But M. des Granges again and again reverts to it 
as not only explaining but as justifying the lim- 
itations put on establishments of public utility. 
If successful in their purposes, such establish- 
ments do not die. If not put under limitations, 
their acquisitions may increase indefinitely. 
Very often they have increased to enormous 
proportions. Their existence is an obstruction 
to the circulation of wealth. The state has said : 
‘‘Ah! then we will subject them to restraint, 
and we will restore to circulation a part, at 
least, of their gains by taxation.” One sees that 
the controversy is not likely to be settled per- 
manently. 

When we began a summary of M. des 
Granges’s article in the Revue Politique et Parle- 
mentaire, it was our intention to set in contrast 
to his views some of the facts and opinions re- 
lied on by advocates of free association ; but the 
space given to the subject has already reached 
the limits permissible. We can only refer the 
reader to ‘‘ The Right of Association,” by M. T. 
Crépon, in the Revue des Deux Mondes for Janu- 
ary 15, 1901, and to the article on the same sub- 
ject in the Revue Politique et Parlementaire for 
May, 1900. 


THE POSITIVISM OF FREDERIC HARRISON. 


M® FREDERIC HARRISON, the English 

philosopher and author, now visiting this 
country, has been for more than twenty years 
president of the London Positivist Committee, 
and if any one can authoritatively voice the aims 
and principles of the modern followers of Comte, 
it is he. 

While the. threefold Positivist system — phi- 
losophy, polity, and religion—is now represented 
by organized bodies of men in most of the Euro- 
pean countries and in both North and South 
America, and while these various groups seem to 
agree in their interpretation of the essentials of 
the system, there is still some confusion in popu- 
lar thought as to the true nature of the Positivist 
scheme of salvation, and perhaps this confusion 
is hardly to be wondered at, when we consider 
that in some places Positivism presents itself as 
a religion, in others as a social or educational 
movement, although Comte himself, who died 
about forty-three years ago, had clearly intended 












that no one side of the cult should be empha. 
sized at the expense of the others. 

The English Positivist Committee has at least 
avoided the appearance of religious sectarianism. 
It established no creeds, no tests of orthodoxy, 
and it does not even keep any roll of member- 
ship. Priests and ritual alike are wanting. The 
work of the committee has been broadly educa- 
tional from the first. ‘‘The aim of our body,” 
says Mr. Harrison in an article contributed to the 
North American Review for March, ‘‘ has been 
to form a school of thought, not to found a sect ; 
to influence current opinion, not to enroll mem- 
bers of a party ; to uphold an ideal of religion 
which should rest on positive science while per- 
meating active life. It is an idle question to ask, 
‘What are the members, or the machinery, of 
such a body ?’” 


THE MOVEMENT MAKES SLOW PROGRESS. 


Mr. Harrison makes no attempt to minimize 
the inherent difficulties which have thus far at- 
tended the advance of Positivism. At the open- 
ing of his article he outlines the immense task 
which Positivism has set itself : 

‘« Positivism is at once a philosophy, a polity, 
and a religion—all three harmonized by the idea 
of a supreme humanity, all three concentrated on 
the good and progress of humanity. This com- 
bination of man’s whole thought, general ac- 
tivity, and profound feeling in one dominant 
synthesis is the strength of Positivism, and at 
the same time an impediment to its rapid growth. 
The very nature of the Positivist scheme excludes 
the idea of wholesale conversion to its system, or 
of any sudden increase of its inherents. No phi- 
losophy before, no polity, no religion, was ever so 
weighted and conditioned. Each stood alone on 
its special merit. Positivism only has sought to 
blend into coherent unity the three great forces 
of human life. 

‘In the whole history of the human mind, no 
philosophy ever came bound up with a complete 
scheme of social organization, and also with a 
complete scheme of religious observance. <A gain, 
the history of religion presents no instance of a 
faith which was bound up with a vast scientific 
education, and also with a set of social institu- 
tions and political principles. Hitherto, all phi- 
losophies have been content to address man’s 
reason and to deal with his knowledge, leaving 
politics, morality, industry, war, and worship 
open questions for other powers to decide. So, 
too, every religion has appealed directly to the 
emotions or the imagination, but has stood sub- 
limely above terrestrial things and the passing 
cares of men. A mere philosophical idea, like 
Evolution, can sweep across the trained world in 





























a generation, and is accepted by the masses when 
men of learning are agreed. <A practical move- 
ment, such as reform, self-government, socialism, 
or empire, catches hold of thousands by offering 
immediate material profit. Men of any creed, of 
any opinion, can join in the definite point. This 
has given vogue to so many systems of thought, 
so many political nostrums, such a variety of re- 
ligious revivals. It has also been the cause of 
their ultimate failure, however great their tem- 
porary success. They have been one-sided, par- 
tial, mutually destructive. A religion which 
ignores science finds itself at last undermined 
and discredited by facts. A polity which has no 
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MR. FREDERIC HARRISON. 


root in history and in the science of human na- 
ture ends in confusion, like the ‘Social Con- 
tract’ or the «Rights of Man.’ And a philoso- 
phy which is too lofty to teach men how to live, 
or what to worship, is flung aside by the passions, 
emotions, interests of busy men.” 

The cause of all these failures, according to 
Mr. Harrison, is ‘the attempt to treat human 
nature in sections and by special movements, 
whereas human nature is our organic whole and 
can only be treated as an organism of infinite 
cohesion.”” Positivism, says Mr. Harrison, is the 
first attempt to appeal to human nature synthet?- 
cally—‘* that is, to regard man as an equally logi- 
cal being, a practical being, and a religious being, 
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so that his thought, his energy, his devotion 
may all coincide in the same object.” 


WORK OF THE LONDON PUOSITIVISTS. 


Even more interesting than his sketch of the 
principles of Positivist thought is Mr. Harrison's 
account, in the same article, of the practical out- 
come of the propaganda in England—in other 
words, the outward and visible educational move- 
ment. 

Newton Hall, opposite the Public Record Office, 
in London, built for the collections of the Royal 
Society on ground purchased by Sir Isaac 
Newton, its president, in 1710, has been occupied 
by the London Positivists for nearly twenty 
years. ‘There public, free lectures on Positivists 
philosophy, science, morality, and religion have 
been carried on continually during autumn, win- 
ter, and spring, together with classes for the study 
of mathematics, physics, chemistry, biology, 
history, languages, and music. The greater 
names in the Positivist calendar of five hun- 
dred and fifty-eight worthies of all ages and 
nations have been commemorated on _ special 
centenaries, those of musicians by appropriate 
musical pieces. .In the summer months, these 
lectures have been extended in the form of pil- 
grimages to the birthplace, tomb, or residence of 
the illustrious dead, and lectures at the public 
museums, galleries, and ancient monuments. In 
connection with Newton Hall, there have been 
social parties, libraries, and guilds of young men 
and young women. So far, the work of the Pos- 
itivist body in London has been that of a free 
school and people’s institute. 

‘¢Tt may be asked, In what way does such a 
free school differ from any other similar institu- 
tions? The answer is, In the fact, that the entire 
scheme of education given in Newton Hall is 
synthetic and organic—concentrated on the propa- 
ganda of the Positive philosophy and religion of 
humanity. Leaving it to other movements to 
promote miscellaneous information and promis- 
cuous culture of a general kind, the aim of all 
Positivist teaching is to inculcate the cardinal 
doctrines of the Positive belief, the central princi- 
ples of Positive morality, and the vital sense of 
the human religiori.” 

In Newton Hall no teacher is paid and no fee 
is received. Courses of lectures have been given 
by graduates of the universities, and in the various 
branches of history, biography, and_ political 
philosophy, especially, a solid general education 
has been obtained by the comparatively few stu- 
dents who have attended the courses offered, al- 

though it is admitted that other institutions of 
the kind have enjoved much greater resources 
and have attracted far more numerous adherents. 
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CAN PHYSICAL TRAINING MAKE A PERFECT 
MAN ? 


R. WILLIAM: G. ANDERSON, director 
of the Yale gymnasium, asks that ques- 
tion in the April Munsey’s. He considers the 
highest physical type of manhood to be had when 
the intellectual attainments are in keeping with 
strength and beauty of form,—the type in which 
one can accomplish work of the highest worth. 
Dr. Anderson gives the detail physiological 
proofs that certain brain-cells borrow energy 
from one another, which leads to the reasonable 
hypothesis that the building up of cells in one 
center aids weaker cells in another. He shows, 
too, that muscle has in itself no more power to 
perform work than a hammer. Skill, as such, 
lies in the brain. In short, Dr. Anderson’s per- 
fect man for the purposes of his essay is the one 
who has a powerful body at the disposal of a 
trained mind. He cites Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Bryan as typical instances of Americans remark- 
able from the standpoint of mental and physical 
stamina. 

‘¢ Aside from any possible political prejudices, 
we can but admire the tremendous vitality of 
these two men—two sturdy, stocky, indefatigable 
workers, defying hunger and loss of sleep, and 
working as no day-laborer ever dreamed of toil- 
ing, and yet recouping in a miraculous manner. 
The average athlete in training could not equal 
what they did during the Presidential campaign 
of last year. Were we to select men who might 
approximate their work, we should look to the 
football-players, to the crew-men, or to the best 
boxers and wrestlers.” 

Dr. Anderson says that the healthy youth who 
wishes to be equipped for the struggle of life 
should be a boxer, a wrestler, a football-player, a 
baseball-player, or a crew-man. It is well to have 
experience in several sports. 


EXERCISE ALONE WILL NOT SECURE GOOD 
DIGESTION. 


He thinks that the time of life when exercise 
is most needed is the time when men generally 
stop taking it,—from forty-five to sixty. ‘Then 
the circulation becomes sluggish, and the repair 
of tissue slow. Men lead sedentary lives, and 
the tendency is to take things easy. Fat accu- 
mulates, and motion is no longer pleasurable. 
The heart loses some of its vigor, and the organs 
of the body flag in the performance of their du- 
ties. Two things are needed: daily exercise, 
such as trunk bending and twisting—walking is 
not sufficient—and careful regulation of the hab- 
its of living. The slogan after forty-five should 
be ‘moderation in all things.’” Dr. Anderson 
says that no warnings from people who have seen 
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the bad results of injudicious exercise should pre. 
vent grown-up people from taking judicious ex- 
ercise, as it is absolutely necessary for any ap- 
proximation of physical perfection. 

«“ At the same time, I believe that exercise alone 
is not sufficient to make a perfect man, to bring 
back health, or to ward off disease. It is absurd 
to declare that bodily movement will act as a 
‘cure-all’ or preventive of disease. The one great 
ailment of life is malnutrition, which may be the 
result of rapid eating, of poor or ill-cooked food, 
of indigestion, or of the failure of some part of the 
digestive machinery to perform its normal func- 
tion. If the aliment is poor in quality and badly 
prepared, all the exercise in the world will not 
remedy malnutrition. A wise combination of 
exercise with simple laws of hygiene will be effica- 
cious ; but to claim that disease and sickness can 
be cured by exercise alone, and in a comparatively 
short time, is ridiculous. It is one thing to get 
food. into the alimentary canal ; it is a different 
thing to get it into the body, to assimilate it. 
Exercise will materially assist in the-act of assimi- 
lation.” 


LIVING PICTURES OF PLANTS AND ANIMALS. 


the last number of the Jahrbiicher fir wis- 

senschaftliche Botanik, Dr. H. Pfeffer, pro- 
fessor at the University of Leipsic, describes the 
reactions of microscopic plants and animals to ex- 
ternal forces, and tells how they may be exhibited 
by means of the stereopticon. 

The animals themselves are placed in the stere- 
opticon, which reflects every motion they make 
upon the curtain. It is necessary to add a mi- 
croscope to the usual equipment, and as the heat 
from the strong light used is intense enough to 
kill the animals, they are screened from it by a 
glass vessel containing a solution of chemicals 
which absorbs the heat, but allows the light to 
pass through. 

Paramecia were the first specimens exhibited. 
These are minute, egg-shaped animals without 
head, eyes, hands, feet, or any anatomical feature 
of importance except a mouth—the first indica- 
tion in the evolution of the animal kingdom of a 
tendency toward higher things. ‘The sides of 
the animal are covered with fringe-like rows of 
hairs, by the vigorous motion of which it propels 
itself through the water. A hundred paramecia 
may be taken up in a drop of water and placed 
under the microscope in the stereopticon, where, 
as they swim about, every motion is reflected 
upon the curtain. Lacking special organs for 
special functions, every part serves equally well 
for all functions, and the paramecium can receive 
impressions from the outside world and respond 
to them as well as larger animais. 


























If an electric current is passed through the 
drop of water where the paramecia are swimming 
about, a very striking reaction occurs. The 
motions of all become directed toward one pole 
—the cathode. In a few minutes all will have 
disappeared from the anode and will be found 
crowded around the cathode, like fish around 
bait, while if the direction of the current is re- 
versed they will all hurry over to the new cath- 
ode. Dead forms do not respond in this way, 
showing that the reaction is not a mechanical 
effect of the current, but is due to something in 
the nature of the organism. 


PLANTS WITH ANIMAL CHARACTERISTICS. 


Among the forms of life that we find on the 
somewhat indefinite border-line between the plant 
and animal kingdom is Pandorina, a delicate 
water-plant with a propensity for some of the 
activities of the simpler animals. It is a gelati- 
nous sphere inclosing sixteen small green cells, 
each provided with two whip-like hairs that serve 
as organs of locomotion, lashing the small sphere 
through the water. Pandorina is one of the re- 
markable organisms that have never acquired the 
habit of dying, to which all of the more compli- 
cated creatures are so addicted, but has substi- 
tuted a process of rejuvenation that takes place 
at certain times in the course of its existence. 
In this process each cell divides into sixteen 
smaller cells, each provided with two hairs for 
oars, and all swim rapidly about until two cells 
meet and fuse, forming a single large cell which 
develops into another full-fledged pandorina, thus 
repeating the life-cycle. No part of the original 
plant has died, but instead sixteen times sixteen 
new ones have been formed, giving rise to inter- 
esting speculations as to whether these organisms 
are eternal, as Weismann has said. 

A collection of these small plants may be taken 
in a drop of water and placed under the micro- 
scope in the stereopticon, which pictures their 
motions upon a curtain. The movements of the 
small newly formed cells will continue for from 
one-quarter to one-half an hour. 

Oscillaria is another delicate plant that re- 
quires the buoyant power of the water to support 
it. It is looked upon by the casual observer as 
a noxious green scum found floating in frog- 
ponds. On sunny days, when plant processes 
are especially active, its repulsive appearance is 
increased by the presence of bubbles distributed 
all through its slimy substance. In reality it is 
amass of exquisite leng green filaments, each 
consisting of a string of plant-cells growing end 
to end, each cell a miniature factory for the ma- 
terials used in the growth of the plant, and from. 
which oxygen is breathed out, forming bubbles 
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that get entangled among the filaments and give 
such an uninviting appearance, although in re- 


ality purifying the pond. When some of the 
filaments are placed in the stereopticon, the pic- 
ture thrown on the curtain shows each one in 
motion, waving back and forth with a regular 
oscillatory movement, from which the plant takes 
its name. This mysterious motion is innate, and 
not an effect of wind or waves. By means of it 
the filaments move about to different parts of the 
pond. 

The sundew is a small, vagabond land-plant 
with carnivorous tastes, which are satisfied by 
means of insects caught and digested by the 
plant itself. A specimen projected upon the 
curtain shows how the insect is held and crushed 
by sharp spikes on the leaves which close over 
it, just as the victim of the Inquisition was killed 
in the grasp of the steel maiden. 





NEVADA’S GREAT SALT LAKE. 


| ig the year 1843, while attempting to return 

with an exploring expedition from Oregon 
to Salt Lake, John C. Fremont made an inter- 
esting discovery in that portion of the Great Basin 
now occupied by the State of Nevada, Let Fre- 
mont’s journal tell the story : ; 

‘Beyond, a defile between the mountains de- 
scended rapidly about 2,000 feet ; and filling all 
the lower space was a sheet of green water some 
20 miles broad. It broke upon our eyes like the 
ocean. The waves were curling in the breeze, 
and their green color showed it to be a body of 
deep water. For a long time we sat enjoying the 
view. It was likeagem inthe mountains, which, 
from our position, seemed to inclose it almost en- 
tirely.” 

Fremont hoped that this great lake had an 
outlet, and that its stream would lead westward 
to California ; for he had now abandoned hope 
of crossing the deserts to Utah. As he traveled 
southward along the eastern shore of the lake, 
he came in sight of a great rock, of which he 
says in his journal : 

‘¢Tt rose, according to our estimate, 600 feet 
above the water, and, from the point we viewed 
it, presented a pretty exact outline of the great 
pyramid of Cheops. This striking feature sug- 
gested a name for the lake, and I called it Pyra- 
mid Lake.” 


TRACES OF AN EXTINCT LAKE. 


Pyramid Lake is one of the scenic wonders of 
the West, and deserves to be better known to 
the modern traveler. Its remarkable geological 
history is related by Dr. Horold W. Fairbanks, 
in the March number of the Popular Science 
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Monthly. Pyramid Lake really occupies, he says, 
only the deepest portion of the basin of what was 
a much greater inland lake, covering a large part 
of northwestern Nevada. This extinct lake has 
been named Lahonton, after an early French 
explorer. 

‘¢ Tt must be understood that the Great Basin, 
as its name signifies, is an extensive region with 
no outlet to the ocean. It is made up of innumer- 
able faulted crust-blocks, the elevated ones giving 
rise to the north and south ranges of mountains, 
and the depressed ones to the desert basins lying 
between. Each local basin or valley has its own 
watershed, limited by the mountains which sur- 
round it; but if for any cause the water-supply 
from these mountains is in excess of the evapora- 
tion in the valley, a lake results, and if the supply 
is sufficient the lake will overflow its own basin 
and spread into the adjoining basins, rising to a 
height at which the water lost by evaporation ex- 
actly balances the inflow. 

‘¢In this manner it was that the great Lake 
Lahonton spread over the valleys of northwestern 
Nevada during the glacial period. The Walker, 
Carson, and l'ruckee rivers, with many smaller 
ones, all heading in the glacier-covered Sierras, 
were supplied with a great amount of water dur- 
ing the heavier precipitation of that period. In 
addition, the heat was not so great, and conse- 
quently evaporation was less. 

‘«The ancient boundaries of this lake have 
been traced and carefully studied, and we know 
that during its high-water stage it was second, in 
size, only to Lake Bonneville, another great lake 
of the same period which occupied the basin of 
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Great Salt Lake. The total length of Lake La- 
honton from north to south was not far from 
250 miles, with a width from east to west of 180 


miles. Its area was more than 8,000 square 
miles. It was an exceedingly irregular lake, 


however, for it was broken up by mountain 
ranges into many long and narrow arms, with 
deep bays and long peninsulas. At the time of 
its greatest expansion it still had no outlet, al- 
though one arm reached far westward into Honey 
Lake valley, California, and another one extended 
into southern Oregon. 

‘¢As time passed on and precipitation decreased, 
the supplying streams became smaller and the 
lake began to shrink. The basins which had 
been connected at high water again were sepa- 
rated, and so there at last resulted the conditions 
of the present day.” 

The receding waters of Lake Lahonton left 
well-marked beach terraces, which are now strik- 
ing features of the landscape, circling the 
mountains about Pyramid Lake. The depth of 
the modern lake is now about 360 feet, but the 
maximum depth of old Lake Lahonton at the 
time of its greatest expansion must have been 
nearly 1,000 feet. Pyramid Lake is 30 miles 
long, and its greatest width is 10 miles. It is fed 
by the Truckee River, which has its source in 
Lake Tahoe, high up in the Sierras. The water 
is not as strongly alkaline as that of some other 
lakes of the Great Basin ; it is well stocked with 
fish, including large trout. 


STRANGE FORMS OF TUFA. 


‘‘At many points within the basin of the 
former lake, Lahonton, there 














are strange-appearing depos- 
its of calcareous tufa, either 
incrusting the rocks or rising 
in curious and fantastic tow- 
ers and domes. The waters 
of the lake were richly im- 
pregnated with calcium car- 
bonate, derived in part from 
the incoming streams, but 
more largely, probably, from 
calcareous springs. As the 
lake waters receded, the salts 
in solution became more con- 
centrated, and soon began to 
form chemical precipitates 
upon projecting rocky points. 
In the portion of the basin 
now occupied by Pyramid 
Lake, the springs were more 
numerous and the water con- 
sequently more richly im- 
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pregnated with lime. As a 


























result, we find to-day in and about this lake the 
most interesting and remarkable tufa deposits 
known in all the Great Basin. 

‘¢The tufa deposits are of various sorts and 
appearances, the differences being due to changes 
in the chemical properties of the water at various 
stages. Some of the forms are merely incrusting, 
and apparently structureless. Others show beau- 
tiful dendritic and interlacing figures, lapping 
over each other like the successive branches of 
some organic growth. The great deposits in 
Pyramid Lake have been built up in the form of 
towers, domes, and pinnacles. ‘The smaller ones 
bear a most striking resemblance to great thick 
mushrooms with a concentric structure. These 
mushroom-like growths start from some project- 
ing point or pebble and increase in size by pre- 
cipitation from the surrounding water, until, 
massing together, the great domes and pinnacles 
have been built up, rising hundreds of feet in 
the air.” 


ADVERTISING IN FRANCE. 


O the first February number of the Revue 
de Deux Mondes, Vicomte d’Avenel con- 
tributes one of his observant articles on the va- 
rious methods adopted to secure that great 
necessity of the age—publicity. This passion 
for advertisement is, he says with great truth, 
not confined to the commercial world, but flour- 
ishes among politicians, ‘‘ smart” society, liter- 
ary men, and artists, who feel the democratic 
need of making themselves talked about, and 
who need not, as a rule, feel ashamed of it. He 
alludes to a familiar French poster of an illustri- 
ous politician with a glass of so-and-so’s liqueur 
in his hand, from which both the politician and 
the proprietor of the liqueur have derived about 
equal benefit. The owner of another drink hit 
upon the brilliant notion of issuing very taste- 
fully produced albums containing portraits of 
celebrities, all of whom sang in their own hand- 
writings the praises of the particular liqueur. 
The difficulty in this case was to obtain the first 
few celebrities ; afterward all was easy, for the 
sacceeding ones joined lest it should be thought 
that they were not good enough to be asked ! 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING. 


It is curious how comparatively modern the 
practice of advertising in newspapers is. Per- 
haps the oldest ‘‘ad” on record in England is 
a ‘lost, stolen, or strayed” inquiry, inserted in 
the Mercurius Publicus in 1660 by King Charles 
II. for a little dog which had wandered from his 
majesty’s palace. The spread of popular educa- 


tion, joined with the freedom of the press, the 
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development of communications by road and rail, 
and the cheapening of paper and printing,—all 
these combined have produced the modern de- 
velopment of newspaper advertisement. A very 
low estimate of the money spent for this purpose 
in France places it at $20,000,000 a year, of 
which about $7,500,000 goes to newspapers and 
periodicals. The railways in France do not pay 
for their advertisements in the newspapers in 
money, but in free tickets; and they compete 
with the newspapers in that they furnish singu- 
lar advantages to the advertiser for posters at 
stations and in railway-carriages. The news- 
papers are also both sellers and buyers of pub- 
licity; thus the Pett Journal pockets about 
$560,000 a year for advertisements, and spends 
about $130,000 in advertising the paper. M. 
d’Avenel goes on to relate the story of the es- 
tablishment of the Agence Havas, which hit 
upon the brilliant idea of combining the busi- 
ness of supplying news with that of advertising 
agents. The newspapers paid the agency for its 
news by placing at its disposal so many columns 
for advertisements, and in this way the agency 
secured a kind of double profit. M. d’Avenel 
thinks that the considerably larger price charged 
for advertisements in France, as compared with 
the tariffs in England and America, are not un- 
fair to the advertiser, because his announcements 
are more conspicuous, owing to the comparative 
paucity of advertisements in each newspaper. 
It would seem natural that the more columns of 
advertisements are published in a newspaper, 
the more space must be purchased by the adver- 
tiser who wishes to attract attention. But even 
M. d’Avenel would probably shrink from the 
logical conclusion that one should only advertise 
in small papers which have few other advertise- 
ments, and presumably little or no circulation. 
In France, as in other countries, the class of 
advertisement generally denominated financial is 
much sought after and is very profitable; but 
the great peculiarity of the french press—which, 
it is to be hoped, distinguishes 1t from the British 
and the American—is that advertisements invade 
also the editorial columns. Such things, of course, 
have been and are being done in this country ; 
but it is certainly not so common, nor are such 
reputable journals infected, as is the case in 
France. M. d’Avenel tells a story of a well- 
known actress who, not satisfied with the praises 
of the critics, regularly devoted a considerable 
sum every year to purchasing eulogistic articles 
about herself in the press. Similarly, financial 
booms are prepared weeks and months before- 
hand by the systematic and intelligent creation 
of favorable newspaper ‘‘atmospheres.” M. 
d’ Avenel concludes by paying an interesting trib- 
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ute to the artists who have rescued the poster 
from the degradation into which it had fallen. 
Of these, perhaps the most famous are the two 
brothers, Jules and Joseph Chéret. 


THE FOUNDER OF OUR LIFE-SAVING SERVICE. 


HE United States Life-Saving Service is a 

credit to the nation. Its personnel is noted 

for bravery and efficiency; its records are crowded 

with deeds of heroism. It is a fact, however, 

that not one American in a thousand knows any- 

thing about the origin of this beneficent insti- 
tution, or can name its founder. 

The man who deserves credit for bringing the 
matter of a live-saving system before Congress 
and agitating it there until his project was 
adopted, is Dr. William A. Newell, now, at the 
age of eighty-three, a practising physician at 
Allentown, N. J 

Dr. Newell’s own account of the incidents that 
led to the creation of the unique system for sav- 
ing life along our storm-swept coasts, as given 
in Success for March, runs as follows : 

‘¢ My identification with the life-saving system 
of the United States was the result of a marine 
disaster I happened to view during the summer 
of 1839, when an Austrian brig, the Count 
Perasto, was wrecked on Long Beach, Mon- 
mouth, now Ocean, County, N. J., near the Man- 
sion House, south of Barnegat Inlet, when the 
captain and crew, thirteen in number, were 
drowned and their bodies washed upon the strand. 

‘«The wreck occurred at midnight. The ves- 
sel struck a sand-bar three hundred yards from 
shore, and was driven, by the force of the violent 
winds, through the surf, upon the beach, where, 
when the tide receded, she lay stranded, high 
and dry. The sailors were drowned while en- 
deavoring to swim ashore from the bar, where 
the vessel had lodged for a time, and the bodies 
were found scattered along the beach for more 
than a mile. 

‘The bow of the brig being elevated, and 
close to the shore, after the storm had ceased, 
the idea was forced quickly upon my mind that 
those unfortunate sailors might have been saved 
if a line could have been thrown to them across 
the fatal chasm. It was only a short distance to 
the bar, and they could have been hauled ashore 
in their small-boat, through or on the surf. This 
idea was followed by the suggestion of a pro- 
jectile force for that purpose. I instituted ex- 
periments—and there are still living witnesses 
who can attest my statements—by throwing 
light lines with bows and arrows, by rockets, 
and by a shortened blunderbuss, with ball and 
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DR. WILLIAM A. NEWELL. 


line. My idea culminated in complete success, 
however, by the use of a mortar, or a carronade, 
and a ball and line. Then I found, to my great 
delight, that it was an easy matter to carry out 
my desired purpose.” 


THE SUBJECT IN CONGRESS. 


In 1846, Dr. Newell was elected a representa- 
tive in Congress from New Jersey, and at the 
earliest opportunity, on January 3, 1848, he 
offered the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Commerce be in- 
structed to inquire whether any plan can be devised 
whereby the dangerous navigation along the coast of 
New Jersey, between Sandy Hook and Little Egg Har- 
bor, may be furnished with additiqnal safeguards to 
life and property, and that they report by bill or other- 
wise. 

Nothing came of this resolution; but on Au- 
gust 3, 1848, Dr. Newell made a speech in the 
House of Representatives detailing the loss of 
life caused by wrecks, and also the points of his 
plan to save lives. He secured the support of 
such members of Congress as John Quincy Adams 
and Abraham Lincoln. When the lighthouse 
bill of the Senate came before the House for 
consideration, Dr. Newell offered a second reso- 
lution, providing for surf-boats, rockets, carron- 
ades, and other necessary apparatus for the better 
preservation of life and property from shipwreck 
along the New Jersey coast. An appropriation 
of $10,000 was asked. This resolution in the 































form of an amendment to the lighthouse bill 
was unanimously adopted. In the third session 
of the Thirtieth Congress, an extension of the 
service from Little Egg Harbor to Cape May was 
secured, with an appropriation of $10,000. In 
the next Congress an additional appropriation of 
420,000 was made, as the result of Dr. Newell’s 
efforts, and the experiments were extended to 
other points on the Atlantic coast and the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

In 1857-59, Dr. Newell was governor of New 
Jersey; and in 1861 he was appointed by Presi- 
dent Lincoln as superintendent of the New Jer- 
sey coast life-saving service. Returning to Con- 
gress in 1865, he was enabled, from his four 
years’ experience in the work, to greatly advance 
the usefulness of the system. In 1866 he pro- 
posed extensions of the service, and succ2ssfully 
advocated appropriations of $50,000. 

To-day the Government appropriates for this 
purpose more than $1,500,000 annually, main- 
taining nearly 300 rescue stations, manned by 
2,000 brave and skilled wreckers and life-savers. 
It is said that this feature of our governmental 
system, which is under the direction of the 
Treasury Department at Washington, has no 
counterpart in any other country. It is esti- 
mated that 225,000 lives have been saved by the 
methods which Dr. Newell originated, and in 
great part perfected, half a century ago. 


WHERE DID COLUMBUS FIRST LAND? 


a SALVADOR is not the only island of 
the Bahamas group that has claimed dis- 
tinction as the first landing place of Columbus 
on his memorable voyage of 1492. Among the 
contestants for the honor Northern Eleuthera 
has not heretofore had a conspicuous place, we 
believe ; but a writer in the Catholic World Maga- 
zine for March, Mr. F. MacBennett, advances 
several considerations, from a purely nautical 
point of view, which seem to te!l strongly in 
favor of that island as a claimant. Following 
the daily log of Columbus as given in his pub- 
lished diary, Mr. MacBennett has traced the 
daring navigator’s path across the ocean, marking 
the location of the caravels at the end of each 
day, allowing for winds and currents in com- 
puting distances, until San Salvador is passed 
and other lands lie off to the north and northeast. 

Mr. MacBennett locates the anchorage of Oc- 
tober 12 at a point near the southwestern elonga- 
tion of the triangular island now known as 
Northern Eleuthera, and on this narrow strip he 
locates the landing place : 

‘« After having become satisfied that this region 
{the main island] was not the mainland, Fernando 
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CLAIMS HAVE BEEN MADE FOR EACH OF THE FOUR ISLANDS 
MARKED BY A CROSS, 


Columbus states, he turned back to resume his 
westward journey. Before doing this he wished 
to lay out a fortress; he had noticed a strip of 
land like an island, though not one, but which 
in two days could be cut off so as to form one, 
and on which he found six habitations. This 
strip of land was where he had landed, the pres- 
ent Current Island with Current Cut—the latter 
a very narrow pass between the little peninsular 
strip and Northern Eleuthera. He had also ex- 
amined and sounded to some extent the great 
expanse which he saw beyond—the Bight of 
Eleuthera, whose entrance is the narrow Fleem- 
ing Channel—‘ large enough to hold all the ves- 
sels of Christendom.’ The chart will show the 
character of this ‘hondo,’ in which the water is 
‘as still as in a well.’ (Hs verdad que dentro de 
esta cinta hay algunas bajas mas la mar no se 
mueve mas que dentro de un pozo.) And the chart 
shows that in the Bight of Eleuthera there is a 
wide ‘hondo,’ or ‘pot,’ with soundings ranging 
from fifteen to thirty feet, and that there is no 
perceptible tide. From Current peninsula he 
could see many islands, and he determjned to 
seek those south of him.” 


VIRGIL AND TENNYSON. 


HE resemblance between Virgil and Tenny- 
son has often been noticed by critics, but 

it has probably never been followed so closely as 
in an article under the above heading in the 
Quarterly Review for January. The reviewer’s 
comparison between Tennyson and Virgil is very 
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elaborate, and, it must be said, often far-fetched, 
while many of the points of likeness are common 
to a great many more poets than those dealt with. 
The resemblances, nevertheless, are close enough 
to be very peculiar, if we take into account the 
immense difference between the epochs in which 
the poets lived. 


BOTH POETS-LAUREATE. 


Virgil, in the first place, was a poet-laureate, 
like Tennyson. He was the friend of the em- 
peror and the greatest statesmen of the day. Both 
poets were born in times of storm and stress, 
both under a narrow oligarchy, both were chil- 
dren of the country, and both were intimately 
acquainted with the practical details of country 
life. Each got as good an education as the time 
could give, and both began their careers as poets 
young. ‘T’ennyson’s Catullus and Lucretius were 
Byron and Coleridge. Like Virgil in the class- 
rooms of Rome, Tennyson at Cambridge com- 
plained of too much academic study. Science 
was the first love of both. Neither was a speech- 
maker, but both dabbled in medicine and studied 
the arts. Both were at first poor, but Tennyson 
found his Gallus and Polio in Carlyle and Milnes, 
and his Mecenas in Sir Robert Peel, and both 
acquired wealth. Neither was a prose-writer, 
and neither a great correspondent. 


IN APPEARANCE SIMILAR. 


Virgil was tall, dark, and of rustic mien; he 
was of temperate habits, seldom visited the cap- 
ital, and avoided notoriety. 

‘¢Substitute Hampshire for Campania, the Isle 
of Wight for Naples and Sicily, and London for 
Rome, and this account might, in most points, 
have been written for the late laureate, who might 
also be described as tall and dark, and, if not ex- 
actly rustic, not town-bred in appearance, though 
on the other hand certainly not at all girlish or 
ladylike, and who also fled from the interviewer 
and the admirer. 


THEIR DEFECTS THE SAME. 


Each when young conceived the idea of writing 
an epic, and each postponed it. Neither lived 
an eventful life. Virgil’s poetry was just as much 
a mania in its day as Tennyson’s. Both were 
parodied, and both were accused of plagiarism. 
The mannerisms of both were. criticised. Both 
affected archaic words, and both were censured 
for the ‘“‘new euphuism.’’ The heroes of both 
were accused of priggishness and _lifelessness. 
Neither Virgil’s nor 'ennyson’s hero had the 
Homeric quality. The epics of both failed in 
directness and heroic strength. Yet both were 
imperialists. ‘Tennyson’s view of Britain is well 








known. Virgil's faith in Rome was summed up 
in the following lines : 


**To rule the world, O Roman, be thy bent, 
Empire thy fine art and accomplishment, 
To spare the crushed, but battle down the proud, 
Till all beneath the code of thy firm peace be bowed !” 
Both were scholars, yet neither was a pedant. 
Both polished and rejected much, and both were 
given to reading their poems to their friends. 
‘Virgil read the ‘Georgics’ to Augustus, a 
‘Georgic’ a day for four days. Propertius,,. 
again, was admitted to a hearing of the ‘ Auneid ’ 
while it was still in process, and wrote : 
*Room, bards of Greece, and Roman bards, make room ! 
More than the ** Iliad ” quickens in the womb.’” 
So Tennyson read to the Prince Consort or to 
the Rocsettis and the Brownings. 
It is a pity, concludes the reviewer, that Ten- 
nyson produced no translation of a poet with 
whom he had so much in common. 


THE ANTHRACITE COAL CRISIS. 


@ any discussion of the present coal situation 

in this country regard must be had to the 
competition of the bituminous with the anthracite 
product and the resulting effect on labor con- 
ditions. This year for the first time an effort 
has been made by a single labor organization to 
secure a settlement of wages in both anthracite 
and bituminous mines over practically the whole 
mining territory east of the Mississippi. This 
fact is the occasion of an article in the Atlantic 
Monthly for April by Mr. Talcott Williams, who 
reviews the history of coal mining in this country 
from the beginning, shows how anthracite has 
been outstripped by the soft coal as a fuel in 
manufacturing, and describes the migration of 
the high-grade mine-workers of Pennsylvania to 
the West, only to be replaced in the anthracite 
mines by Poles and Hungarians. 

Mr. Williams also lays bare the various ex- 
pedients by which the coal operators and the coal- 
carrying railroads sought, in their dealings with 
their employees, to offset a constantly decreasing 
margin of profit—‘‘the company store, monthly 
payments, a high price for powder, an iniquitous 
rule by which the miner was perpetually mulcted 
in weighing his output, and all the various devices 
by which dubious profits are wrung through wage 
accounts, resting, indeed, on contracts, but whose 
character is demonstrated by the circumstance 
that they are jealously concealed.” 


WORK FOR ONLY HALF THE YEAR. 


Mr. Williams dwells on the specific conditions 
of anthracite coal mining which add to all these 
































difficulties. The storage of great quantities of the 
product being impracticable, the coal must be sold 
as fast as it is mined. 

‘Our climate, with its hot summers and severe 
winters, concentrates the domestic consumption 
of anthracite into half the year; and under the 
competition of bituminous coal, used on the very 
locomotives which carried anthracite to and from 
the mines, anthracite yearly grew more and more 
to be a household, and not a manufacturing or 
steam-making fuel. With economy the mines 
could only be worked when their product was 
needed. The American house, and particularly 
American habits, lead most householders, wher- 
ever they can, to buy their coal in the fall of the 
year. Instead of running evenly through the 
entire year, as German mines in a more equable 
climate are able to do, so that in Dortmund a 
miner is employed 314 days in the year, and in 
Upper Silesia, where the shifts are least numer- 
ous, 284 days, an anthracite miner found himself 
provided with work only 200 days in the full 
years, like 1890, and in a steadily decreasing 
proportion through the decade, until in hard 
years, like 1897, the average number of days in 
which mines were ‘active’ was only 150. A 
climate which each summer suspends operations 
in glass and many rolling mills, and in nearly all 
work which requires great heat, added to this. 
In England, where out of a yearly product of 
220,000,000 tons some 40,000,000 tons are ex- 
ported, with 10,000,000 tons more leaving Eng- 
land in the bunkers of steamers, and industries 
can be kept in motion through a mild summer 
and an open winter the year round, it is possible, 
as in Germany, to employ miners continuously. 


THE DEMORALIZATION OF AMERICAN MINE LABOR. 


‘¢The exports of American coal are as yet insig- 
nificant. In England nearly half the product of 
iron and steel goes abroad ; and this acts as an- 
other balance-wheel, maintaining the constant 
and steady demand for coal. It is only within 
the last five years that our own exports of iron 
and steel have come to be large. It is doubtful 
if they are to-day over one-fifth of the total. 
The English coal product has been reached 
through the slow process of development over 
more than a century. Our own has been ex- 
panded in a generation by the discovery and de- 
velopment in almost every year of new regions. 
The result is that the plant of the United States, 
so far as bituminous coal in concerned, could in 
1897 have turned out four times the amount 
which was wanted, to quote the Hngineering and 
Mining Journal, while the capacity of anthracite 
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mines, about 60,000,000 tons, has been put up 
to a recent time nearly twice, and has in nearly 
all years been one-half larger than the consump- 
tion demanded. Nothing can be more demoral- 
izing to labor than an occupation in which work 
is provided for only one-half the time; and 
nothing can be worse for capital than plants half 
idle while interest is always busy, and the pro- 
duction, through these causes, of a great swarm 
of poorly paid labor, clamoring for work, ready 
on occasion to accept employment at starvation 
wages, sinking constantly to a lower and lower 
level from the accepted American standard of 
life, and repeating on a great scale the herd of 
half-employed and half-paid men who, due like- 
wise to decreasing work and increasing compe- 
tition, were at the bottom of the disordered con- 
dition of the London dock strike in 1889. With 
this deterioration in the regularity of wages, in 
the rate of wages, and, for capital, in the possi- 
bility of profit, there came a steady deterioration 
in the character of labor. Strikes as they came 
bred violence, violence bred repression, and the 
industrial pendulum swung in dreary beats from 
the blood-stained violence of labor to the blood- 
stained assertion of law.” 


UNITED LABOR VERSUS UNITED CAPITAL. 


Mr. Williams shows how the increasing tend- 
ency toward common action of capital engaged in 
mining coal has been paralleled, in recent years, 
by a marshaling of the labor in the anthracite 
mines under one labor direction in a strong and 
efficient organization. 

‘¢ This has been secured, not by the volition of 
the miners as a whole, less than a tenth of whom 
voted for last fall’s strike, but by the energetic 
work of a small minority capably led, which 
worked an industrial revolution, as most revolu- 
tions, political, social, and economic, have been 
worked, by minorities. 

‘¢ The grave peril to which this brings both the 
state and the maintenance of order can scarcely 
be exaggerated ; but great as the peril is, he 
would be a rash man who pronounced the perils 
of the state from the steady deterioration of 
wages and of labor through the mining regions 
a danger fraught with less serious consequences 
to the true object of a state. The attentive reader 
of the causes which have created the present 
situation will not deem it possible to dogmatize as 
to the equitable adjustment of anthracite wages, 
or will doubt that such an adjustment ought to 
be made in the light of al] competitive con- 
ditions, and not on a special plea for either 
capital or labor.”’ 
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HARPER’S MAGAZINE. 


N the April number of Harper’s Mr. Walter H. 
I Tribe gives many interesting facts concerning the 
serpent-worshippers of India, most of which he gained 
from Brahman priests in the vicinity of Acharakund. 
After having sought and obtained an introduction to 
some of these curious devotees, Mr. Tribe assisted in 
some of their weird ceremonies. Mr. Tribe ascertained 
in the course of his researches that the priest who is 
supposed to possess the power of divination almost in- 
variably belongs to the lower caste. In one neighbor- 
hood Mr. Tribe found no less than fourteen snake tem- 
ples. 
the illustrations of his article. 


THE AUSTRALIAN SQUATTER. 


From an article on this subject contributed by Mr. 
H. C. MaclIlvaine one learns that the term ‘squatter ” 
in Australia is applied to many distinct social grades, 
from the humble ranchman to the legislator, clubman, 
and modern capitalistic adventurer. Australia was de- 
veloped as a pastoral country chiefly through what Mr. 
Macllvaine terms the splendid obstinacy of the squat- 
ter. The bushrangers earned a hard name, but Mr. 
Macllvaine credits the Australian land explorers with 
‘Cas fine a record of pluck as the annals of the race can 


show.” 
BERLIN’S PROSPERITY. 


Mr. Sidney Whitman describes the evolution of Ber- 
lin into the largest industrial city of the German 
Empire. Such manufacturing establishments as are 
devoted to the production of machinery, electric plants 
and firearms are unequaled elsewhere in Europe. 
Although the wealth of the city has increased enor- 
mously, Mr. Whitman proves from statistics that the 
number of people who would be regarded as of great 
wealth in England or America is still quite small. Of 
530,000 persons paying taxes in Berlin over 295,000 pos- 
sess an income between $250 and $750 per annum, only 
43,000 pay on incomes of over $750, while 12 persons have 
an income over $250,000, and one person has $500,000. 
There are only 759 persons who pay property tax on 
property valued at between $250,000 and $500,000, 337 pay 
taxes on property over this amount. Thus it will be 
seen there is a broad subdivision of small incomes in 
Berlin. The people live respectably, simply, have cheap 
amusements and education, and entertain their friends. 
‘ The fourth in Prof. Woodrow Wilson’s series of his- 
torical papers entitled ‘‘Colonies and Nation” appears 
in this number. The drawings by Howard Pyle, Harry 
Fenn, and Frederic Remington are especially striking, 
and there are several interesting reproductions of old 
portraits, seals, rare documents, and autograph signa- 
tures. 

Mark Twain’s share in this number of Harper’s, 
which should on no account be missed, is a series of 
extracts from Adam’s Diary, ‘translated from the orig- 
inal manuscript.” The translator’s prefatory note hesi- 
tatingly suggests that possibly Adam has now become 
sufficiently important as a public character to justify 
this publication. 


Pictures of several of these structures are among 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE. 


’ the April Century, Mr. Waldon Fawcett gives a 

readable description of ‘‘The Transportation of 
Tron,” according to the most modern methods employed 
by the great American ironmasters. One of the great- 
est problems which was to be solved in the work of 
making America the first producer of iron and steel 
in the world was the transportation of the raw ore 
from the great mineral districts of the Northwest to 
the furnaces in Pennsylvania and Ohio, an average 
trip of 1,200 miles. The problem has been solved with 
such marvelous ingenuity that the ore is now carried 
over this journey more cheaply than freight is moved 
anywhere else in the world. The iron ore starts out 
from the Lake Superior mines by rail, then goes in 
boats on the Great Lakes, and finally completes its 
journey by rail again in little more than a week after 
it has left the miner’s shovel. From the time the ore 
comes out of the mines to the time it is set down in 
Pittsburg, not a human hand touches it; all the vast 
labor is done by machinery. The great ore-carrying 
trains, each about equal to the weight of the entire 
American standing army three years ago, proceed over 
the most crowded steel-tracked highway in the world. 
A single car of the pressed-steel type will haul fifty 
tons. These cars are pierced with holes through which 
steam can be played upon the frozen ore in order to 
thaw it out more quickly for delivery to the furnace. 


JAPANESE LABOR UNIONS. 


Mary G. Humphreys writes on “Trade Unions in 
Japan,” and tells of the curious organization of the 
rice-coolies and other classes of labor in the Mikado’s 
country. Even in this lowest grade of labor, the coolies 
have a strong organization of 1,500 men; and although 
the union has no constitution or by-laws, it is marvel- 
ously compact and efficient. Recently the rice-coolies 
at Tokyo struck for higher wages, and gained their 
point in halfa day. The question of introducing out- 
side labor to substitute for the strikers is settled in 
Japan by the absolute unwillingness of outside labor- 
ers to be persuaded by any increase of wages to take 
the places of strikers. There is a cooks’ guild, too, and 
the exacting housewife who discharges her cook with- 
out reasons that satisfy the guild will finally be effect- 
ually boycotted. There are strict ordinances against 
striking and boycotts governing the hands in cotton- 
mills, and this writer says the people are becoming 
restive under the regulations. The same is true of the 
railway employees, who have formed a union and de- 
mand better treatment, better wages, and a better so- 
cial position. The iron-workers’ union of Japan has 17 
branches and 2,500 members, and there is a strong im- 
petus toward federated union, on the plan of the Ameri- 
can organization. 

MOSQUITOES AS CARRIERS OF MALARIA. 


There is a good article by Mr. L. O. Howard, chief 
entomologist of the United States Department of Agri- 
culture, on ‘‘ Malaria and Certain Mosquitoes.” Mr. 
Howard has accepted as perfectly proved that at least 
one genus of mosquitoes, the Anopheles, are virulent 
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carriers of malaria. Mr. Howard shows the process by 
which the malarial germ, which is probably an animal 
or protozoén, and not a bacterium or plant, is introduced 
by the mosquito into the human blood, and gives in- 
stances to show that many communities in this country 
and elsewhere are taking up with enthusiasm the task 
of lessening the evil. Not only brackish marshes and 
swamps breed mosquitoes, but horse-troughs, rain-water 
barrels, open sewers, and even transient pools of surface- 
water left by heavy rains will produce the little pests in 
little more than a week. The three main remedies are 
the drainage of swamps and standing pools, the intro- 
duction of fish that prey on the insects, and the treat- 
ment of pools, or other bodies of water which cannot be 
drained, with kerosene. 





SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE. 


CRIBNER’S MAGAZINE for April is remarkable 
for its dainty and charming illustrations, notably 
those of Mr. Ernest Peixotto in his travel sketch de- 
scriptive of Cordes, a quaint town perched on a hill by 
the road from Paris to Toulouse, and the colored pic- 
tures illustrating Mr. Sewell Ford’s ‘‘ Skipper,” the biog- 

raphy of a horse. 

THE POVERTY OF MOUNTAIN PEOPLE. 


Mr. John Fox, Jr.’s, careful study of ‘The Southern 
Mountaineer,” embellished with pictures of mountain- 
eers and their life, opens the magazine. The economic 
status of these people is well suggested in the following 
paragraph : 

“No mountain people are ever rich. Environment 
keeps mountaineers poor. The strength that comes 
from numbers and wealth is always wanting. Agri- 
culture is the sole stand-by, and agriculture distributes 
population, because arable soil is confined to bottom- 
lands and valleys. Farming on a mountain-side is not 
only arduous and unremunerative—it is sometimes dan- 
gerous. There is a well-authenticated case of a Ken- 
tucky mountaineer who fell out of his own corn-field 
and broke his neck. Still, though fairly well-to-do in 
the valleys, the Southern mountaineer can be pathet- 
ically poor. A young preacher stopped at a cabin in 
Georgia to stay all night. His hostess, as a mark of 
unusual distinction, killed a chicken and dressed it in 
apan. She rinsed the pan and made up her dough in 
it. She rinsed it again and went out and used it for a 
milk-pail. She came in, rinsed it again, and went to 
the spring and brought it back full of water. She filled 
up the glasses on the table, and gave him the pan with 
the rest of the water in which to wash his hands. The 
woman was not a slattern ; it was the only utensil she 
had.” 


M’CLURE’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the April McClwre’s we have selected Dr. 

Andrew D. White’s ‘“ Walks and Talks with Tol- 

stoy” for quotation among the ‘‘ Leading Articles of 
the Month.” 

The magazine begins with the very pleasant ‘Story 
of the Beaver,” by W. D. Hulbert, illustrated with the 
marvelously accurate pictures of A. R. Dugmore. 

Miss Ida M. Tarbell follows her account last month 
of the disbanding of the Union army with a further 
chapter on the “ Disbanding of the Confederate Army.” 
She shows that these men, without a country, and with- 


out money, who had been fighting with Johnston, Lee, 
Taylor, and Smith, would have had nothing to do but to 
walk or to work their way home if the Federals had not 
wisely and justly come to their relief. General Grant 
allowed Lee’s men to keep their horses. His quarter- 
masters were instructed to turn over to the Confeder- 
ates whatever horses and mules they could spare. The 
defeated Confederates mostly rode away in twos or 
threes or half-dozens. Sometimes a body of men whose 
homes were far away were kept together and marched 
under Federal directions to a convenient point, where a 
limited amount of transportation was furnished to them 
to bring them within an easy distance of their journey’s 
end. 

In her charming series of stories of scenes of farm 
life, Mrs. Martha McCulloch Williams gives this month 
a poetic essay on ploughing,—an effort which strikes a 
new note in nature-study, and which is as well worth 
reading as the now famous opening chapter of Mr. 
James Lane Allen’s ‘Reign of Law.” 

Josephine Dodge Daskam gives some excellent re- 
searches in boy life in her ‘‘Study in Piracy.” There is 
a considerable installment of Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s 
“Kim,” a story of Wall Street by Edwin Lefévre, and 
other fiction. 





THE COSMOPOLITAN. 


HE opening article of the April Cosmopolitan by 
Lawrence 8. Vassauet on Sarah Bernhardt calls 
attention to the fact that the famous French woman 
has never yet received the cross of the Legion of Honor. 
It seems that an effort was made to secure the cross for 
her some five years ago. The French Ministry, how- 
ever, could not be induced to grant the coveted decora- 
tion, and Madame Bernhardt is not yet entitled to wear 
the bit of red ribbon so frequently seen in the literary 
and artistic circles of Paris. 
ARTISTIC GARDEN-MAKING. 


In an attractively illustrated article on ‘‘The Garden 
Spirit,” Martha Brookes Brown hints at some of the 
many possibilities in the working out of color schemes 
and other artistic embellishments in connection with 
landscape gardening. The writer complains that here 
in America we too seldom find a garden of the right sort, 
for the nurseryman’s planting of “‘ disconnected groups 
of miscellaneous things” has taken the place of the gar- 
den, and “‘the simple flowering space, such a valuable 
part of the home, seems almost forgotten.” 


BOOKS FOR THE AVERAGE YOUNG MAN. 


Dr. James H, Canfield, librarian of Columbia Uni- 
versity, gives some excellent advice under the head, 
“The Average Young Man and His Library.” Besides 
suggesting a great number of books such as every young 
man should aspire to own, Dr. Canfield makes some 
practical suggestions as to the means of acquiring a 
reasonably select small library. Among other things 
he says: ‘*Haunt the second-hand book stores—those 
of good repute. Again and again you will be able to 
satisfy a two-dollar desire with an expenditure of fifty 
cents; and while you are looking over the stock your 
education will be greatly stimulated by the mere con- 
tact with authors and titles.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Henry T. Finck writes on ‘‘The Influence of 
Beauty on Love,” concluding that beauty is of the fem- 
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inine gender. ‘It has at last become woman’s special 
prerogative, the attainment of it her duty ; within its 
realm and not in competition with man lies her future. 
She used to be man’s slave, then his companion, and 
now she seems to strive to make herself entirely inde- 
pendent of him.” This ambition Mr. Finck regards as 
a serious error. Woman, instead of seeking to be inde- 
pendent, should make man her slave. 

“The Ideal Wife and Helpmate” is the subject of a 
bright and sensible paper by Lavinia Hart. ‘Spring 
Days in Venice” are vividly pictured by Edgar Fawcett, 
and there is a detailed account of the ever-interest- 
ing process of maple-sugar-making by Max Bennett 
Thrasher. 

In our department of “ Leading Articles of the 
Month” we have already quoted at some length from 
Editor Walker’s article on the steel trust and the late 
Grant Allen’s analysis of ‘‘ The British Aristocracy.” 


MUNSEY’S MAGAZINE. 


ROM the April Munsey’s we have selected Dr. 

William G. Anderson’s article, ‘‘ The Making of 

a Perfect Man,” to quote from among the “ Leading 
Articles of the Month.” 

The magazine opens with a very profusely illustrated 
sketch of ‘‘ His Majesty King Edward VII.,” by Arthur 
R. Wakely, which describes the King’s personal char- 
acteristics and his life at Sandringham. 


WHEAT-GROWING IN OUR GREAT NORTHWEST. 


Mr. Rollin E. Smith, in “The Mighty River of 
Wheat,” shows how this cereal flows from the great 
producing areas to the mills of the world, and describes 
the harvesting, handling, and marketing of the crop of 
the three great Northwestern wheat States, Minnesota 
and the Dakotas. Mr. Smith says that the bonanza 
wheat farms owned by men who had capital enough to 
buy up homestead claims overdid the thing at first by 
trying to conduct agricultural operations on an impos- 
sibly large scale. One bonanza farm in North Dakota 
consisted originally of 40,000 acres, and even nowadays 
wheat farms of from 3,000 to 4,000 acres are common, 
and are increasing in number. This seems to be about 
the limit of size where farming can be economically 
conducted. 


ENORMOUS STOCK TRANSACTIONS. 


Mr. Edwin Lefévre, writing on “‘ Boom Days in Wall 
Street,” tells us that on January 7 last, when the excite- 
ment in the railroad consolidations was at its height, 
the total stock business on the exchange amounted to 
2,127,503 shares. The ticker reporters had to miss many 
transactions, moreover, and the real total was more 
than this. The face value of the stocks dealt in was 
$200,000,000. This last boom is much the greatest that 
has ever been seen in Wall Street. Its most recent par- 
allel was in 1879-81, when the resumption of specie pay- 
ments and some great crops led to a sudden apprecia- 
tion in security values which turned into an era of wild 
speculation. 

Maximilian Foster recites ‘‘The Story of the Locomo- 
tive,” from the first beginning, in or about 1830, when 
trains made a maximum speed of about fifteen miles an 
hour. The article shows pictures of the experimental 


machine built by John C. Stevens in 1825, which ran on 
a cogged wheel. 
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THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL. 


¥ the Ladies’. Home Journal, Mr. William Perrine 
tells the story of Rebecca Gratz, the beautiful 
Jewess, in his series of stories of beautiful women. 
It was said that Sir Walter Scott was inspired to the 
creation of his Rebecca in ‘‘ Ivanhoe” through the story 
of this woman’s life. The estate of Rebecca Gratz’ 
family was in Kentucky. Indeed, the Mammoth Cave 
was a part of the property. The young Jewess was a 
prominent figure among the belles of the American 
watering-places. She was a friend of Washington 
Irving, and Miss Gratz’ friend, Mathilda Hoffman, was 


the betrothed of the author of ‘‘The Alhambra.” Ma- 
thilda Hoffman died, and Irving never married. It is 


said that even at eighty Rebecca Gratz was still beau- 
tiful. Mr. Perrine says that probably no other Jewish 
woman has been more admired by both Jew and Gen- 
tile than Miss Gratz, for she combined with her physi- 
cal beauty a tranquil and restful nature which gave her 
something of an angelic aspect. Miss Gratz, too, lived 
the life of a celibate because her religion stood between 
her and her love. In her wide benevolence and the 
pursuit of educational improvement she did not dis- 
tinguish between Jew and Gentile. 

This number of the Home Journal has several 
attractive features in fiction, among them a play 
adapted from Mr. Richard Harding Davis’ story, ‘‘ The 
Princess Aline.” ‘he illustrations are exceptionally 
good, especially those that show instances of unelab- 
orate but very artistic homes, and the month’s install- 
ment of scenes from the picturesque spots in America. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE. 


HE April Lippincott’s begins with a complete 
novel by Mrs. Schuyler Crowninshield. Another 
feature in the contributions of fiction is a Japanese 
love-story with the engaging title ‘‘A Cherrybud in a 
Foreign Hand,” by the young Japanese author, Adachi 
Kinnosuké. 

Under the title ‘‘ Bees in Royal Bonnets,” Dr. F. L. 
Oswald tells of the especial pathological idiosyncrasies 
of famous sovereigns, from the Emperor Caligula, who 
conferred consular honor upon his horse, through the 
line of modern royal madcaps. 

Eben E. Rexford, in ‘‘Our Village Improvement So- 
ciety,” tells of the actual work of his improvement so- 
ciety ; how it began with the church, took the park in 
hand, aud proceeded through the streets, with the 
pleasant result of making the village quite a summer 
resort. 


THE WORLD’S WORK. 


ROM the April World’s Work we have selected the 

sketches of Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan, Mr. Charles 

M. Schwab, and Mr. Andrew Carnegie for review among 
the ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 

Mr. Thomas S. Denison gives an account of a curious 
institution in Budapest, ‘‘The Telephone Newspaper,” 
a device by which the day’s news is told as it occurs to 
6,200 subscribers sitting in their homes. There is a 
regular programme, lasting from 10:30 A.M. to 10:30 P.M., 
and the repertoire includes Sunday-night concerts. A 
complete programme is tacked to the wall above each 
subscriber’s receiver, and a glance at this tells just what 
may be expected at any hour, the programmes being the 


























same, except for Sundays and holidays. Quotations, 
reports from the Reichsrath, and political news come 
from 11:45 to 12:00, and general news comes all day at 
intervals. At stated periods there is a brief résumé for 
those who missed the first news. This telephone news- 
paper actually takes advertisements, the charge being 
one florin for twelve seconds. Each. subscriber pays 
eighteen florins, or about $7.56 per year. Mr. Denison 
says the enterprise is a distinct success, both from the 
subscriber’s and the proprietor’s point of view. 

Mary C. Blossom gives a sketch of Archbishop Ire- 
land, whose most distinguishing characteristics she calls 
a sort of sublimated common sense. He is a great be- 
liever in personal liberty, and his power in America 
lies in his appreciation of the fact that the influence of 
his church in America lies in her ability to realize that 
all life is progressing and that she must keep up with 
the march. 

Mr. Sydney Brooks, in writing on “The Political 
Status of Italy,” calls attention to the great improve- 
ment in Italy of to-day over the Italy of thirty years 
ago. A quarter of a billion dollars a year is being add- 
ed to the national wealth, the savings-banks increase 
annually in deposits five millions, and a startling in- 
dustrial expansion has come in the last few years. 

Mr. William R. Lighton, in an article on ‘Our 
Prairies and the Orient,” shows how the magnificent 
farm area between the Alleghanies and the Rockies is 
being brought into close commercial relation with the 
Orient and the greatest population in the world. There 
are articles on ‘“‘ Harnessing the Sun,” by Mr. F. B. 
Millard, describing how a successful solar motor has 
been set up in California to pump water, and on “A 
Sea Captain’s Day’s Work,” by Maximilian Foster. 


THE ATLANTIC. MONTHLY. 


HE article by Talcott Williams on the anthracite 
coal crisis, in the April Atlantic, has been re- 
viewed in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the 
Month.” In the same number are several other dis- 
cussions of current practical problems. 


THE EVILS OF POLITICS IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 


In concluding a study of the part played by “ poli- 
tics” in the management of our public schools, Mr. 
G. W. Anderson offers a few specific suggestions for a 
programme of reform : ‘‘ The business, the money-spend- 
ing functions, of the school committee should be made 
as few as possible ; the purchase of sites and the build- 
ing and repair of schoolhouses should be taken away 
from the school committee. The designation of sites 
within certain limits, and the approval of schoolhouse 
plans should be left to the school committee ; not that 
such control can be made fully effective, but it would 
tend to prevent a total disregard of educational fitness 
by the commission or city council, or other official body, 
that may have this work in direct charge. 

“« Again, the superintendent or board of supervisors 
should, by statute law, be given certain definite powers 
as to the appointment of teachers, subject to approval 
or veto by the school committee. Little more than this 
can be done through the mere framework of organi- 
zation ; subsequent reliance must be placed upon the 
wholesome activity of the better class of citizens. A 
strong effort should be made to take the nomination 
and election of members of the school committee out of 
politics, partisan, sectarian, personal, and mercenary. 
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So important is this work that we may fairly expect to 
see it command the support of so large a body of our 
voters, male and female, as to insure success, provided 
the leaders are reasonably discreet and entirely disin- 
terested.” 

The same safeguards that surround our judiciary— 
keeping the incumbents of office out of other business 
than that for which they are employed by the state and 
making their procedure open and public, thus prevent- 
ing personal solicitation—should be used to protect the 
purity of our school administration. 


THE NEGRO IN THE SOUTH—A WARNING TO NORTHERN 
PHILANTHROPISTS. 


After an able review of the events connected with the 
attempts at “reconstruction” in South Carolina, fol- 
lowing the Civil War, ex-Gov. D. H. Chamberlain ad- 
dresses a few words of advice to those philanthropists at 
the North who feel solicitude for the welfare of the 
Southern negro and wish to aid him to better his condi- 
tion. The chief point to be sought, says Mr. Chamber- 
lain, is the promotion of good relations between the 
negro and his white neighbors and employers. The ne- 
gro is not a proper object of charity. He can make his 
own living and provide for his own education. He should 
be stimulated to do both these things; but nothing 
should be given him gratuitously. 

There are descriptive articles in this number on “ The 
State of Washington,” by Mr. W. D. Lyman, and on 
‘‘Fountains and Streams of Yosemite National Park,” 
by Mr. John Muir. 

Mr. Charles A. Dinsmore writes on “ Dante’s Quest of 
Liberty” and Martha Austice Harris on ‘‘ The Renais- 
sance of the Tragic Stage.” 





THE NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 


MONG the articles in the March North American, 
the late General Harrison’s ‘‘ Musings upon Cur- 
rent Topics,” Professor Ely’s discussion of ‘‘ Municipal 
Ownership of Natural Monopolies,” and Mr. Frederic 
Harrison’s exposition of Positivism have been reviewed 
in our department of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month.” 
The opening article of the number, on “The Pope’s 
Civil Princedom,” is contributed by Archbishop Ireland, 
who contends that the civil independence of the Holy 
See is ‘‘an inherent need, and, consequently, an inherent 
right of the Church.” The archbishop declares that the 
present situation at Rome is intolerable, alike to the 
Papacy and toItaly. ‘Through fear of Papal claims, 
the government is compelled to impose on the country, 
much against the country’s deepest wishes, the burden 
of an oppressive militarism, and of an unnatural and 
unhistoric alliance with Austria and Prussia.” 


BUSINESS PROSPECTS. 


Writing on “The Business Situation in the United 
States and the Prospects for the Future,” Mr. Charles 
R. Flint predicts that the present wave of prosperity in 
this country will outlast any period of ‘good times” 
heretofore known. This explains the eagerness of for- 
eign investors to obtain American securities. This 
feeling of confidence is strengthened, too, by the resto- 
ration of stability to our currency. The fact that we 
have cheaper steel, cheaper coal, and cheaper lumber 
than any other nation is of the greatest importance in 
putting our industrial undertakings beyond the reach 
of foreign competition. 
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PROTESTANT FOREIGN MISSIONS. 

Secretary Judson Smith, of the American Board, 
gives a retrospect of foreign missionary activities 
in the nineteenth century. In 1800, only a few 
scores of missionaries were at work; now there are 
13,607, with 73,615 native helpers, gathered around more 
than 5,000 central stations. The organized churches in 
these fields number 10,993, with a membership of 1,289,- 
289, increasing at the rate of 83,895 each year. The 
missionary societies have an annual income of $17,161,- 
092, while the yearly gifts from native Christians aggre- 
gate $1,833,981. There are 93 colleges on mission fields, 
with 35,414 students. In all grades of schools, more than 
1,000,000 pupils are under instruction. Surely, the 
achievements of the century just closed in the promo- 
tion of missions are not to be despised. 

THE BRITISH KINGSHIP. 

In the beginning of his article on “‘ The King of Eng- 
land,” Sir Charles W. Dilke, whose inclinations toward 
republicanism are perhaps as marked as those of any 
man in English political life, announces his belief that 
the adoption of republican institutions is no longer a 
practical proposition in British politics. ‘‘To bring 
India within the working of a parliamentary constitu- 
tion, which would also include such democratic states 
as the Australian Commonwealth, is, in my mind, im- 
possible ; and the alternative means of keeping together 
the empire is rather an increase than a diminution of 
the status of the King. Just as the Austro-Hungarian 
empire has been kept together by the personality of the 
Emperor Francis Joseph, so the fabric of the British 
empire must be kept together by full use of the senti- 
ment which attaches to the person of the King. 

THE POSTAL MONEY-ORDER SERVICE. 

Auditor Henry A. Castle describes ‘‘Some Perils of 
the Postal Service,” pointing out many incongruities in 
the accounting system of the department, and showing 
how embezzlements are made easy through these de- 
fects of organization. His criticism centers chiefly on 
the money-order service, which is conducted, he asserts, 
at an actual loss to the Government. In the statistics 
published each year in the reports, showing a large 
profit on the sale of money-orders, no account is taken 
of certain large items of expense connected with the 
system which are paid out of other appropriations. 
These legitimate charges, which Mr. Castle enumerates, 
more than offset the apparent profit. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Henry James writes on ‘ Matilde Serao,” Mr. 
Frank D. Pavey on “‘ The Independence of Cuba,” Prof. 
Charles Waldstein on ‘‘ Recent Discoveries in Greece 
and the Mycenzan Age,” and Mr. W. D. Howells on 
“The Recent Dramatic Season.” 


THE FORUM. 

HE Forum for March opens with an article by Sir 
John G. Bourinot on “British Rule in the Do- 
minion of Canada.” Dr. Bourinot, who for many years 
has been chief clerk of the Canadian House of Commons, 
and has made a special study of Canadian constitutional 
government, takes occasion in the course of this article 
to present comparisons between the Canadian govern- 
mental system and that of the United States which are 
by no means favorable to the latter country. In his 


comparison of the Australian Commonwealth with the 
Dominion of Canada he makes it clear that his chief 
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fear for the future of the democratized colonies of Great 
Britain is based on the idea that most features of the 
new government have been copied from the United 
States. It seems to him an unpropitious thing that the 
Australians preferred the word ‘‘state” to ‘‘ province,” 
“Commonwealth” to ‘‘Dominion,” and ‘House of 
Representatives” to ‘‘ House of Commons.” Further- 
more, as the several states of the new commonwealth 
have full control of their own constitution, Dr. Bourinot 
points out the possibility of their choosing at any 
moment to elect their own governors, instead of having 
them appointed by the crown, as in Canada. Again, 
the Australian states are still to have full jurisdiction 
over the state courts—another imitation of the American 
system. 
THE PRESIDENT’S PATRONAGE. 


In considering ‘‘The Growing Powers of the Presi- 
dent,” Mr. Henry Litchfield West calls attention, not 
so much to the extraordinary war powers recently exer- 
cised by the chief executive, but rather to the manner 
in which the President’s power is growing through 
causes which operate daily and are not accidental and 
extraneous. As Mr. West views the matter, the real 
reason for the domination of the executive in national 
affairs is to be found in the immense number of offices 
which are directly filled by the President, and whose 
annual salaries amount to the vast sum of $20,000,000, 
or a total distribution of $80,000,000 during the Presi- 
dential term. For the State, Treasury, Post-office, 
Interior, and Justice departments, Mr. West has been 
able to obtain an accurate statement of the number of 
appointments, together with the salaries pertaining 
thereto. These salaries alone amount to $11,671,995. In 
the case of the War and Navy departments, however, 
there is more difficulty in stating the number of com- 
missions issued annually; and in the last two years the 
President has been authorized to add greatly to the 
number of army and navy officers. Taking into con- 
sideration the unclassified appointments, and the new 
offices created each year in all the departments, Mr. 
West is of the opinion that $20,000,000 a year is a con- 
servative estimate of the Presidential patronage. 


DAILY JOURNALISM OF THE HARMSWORTH TYPE. 


Mr. Alfred Harmsworth’s “Tabloid Journalism,” so 
called, is the subject of an interesting discussion by 
Mr. A. Maurice Low. This writer is keenly alive to the 
difference between journalistic conditions in England 
and this country. Accepting Mr. Low’s description of 
the average London newspaper, one can hardly wonder 
at the remarkable success of Mr. Harmsworth’s attempts 
to cater to the British newspaper-reading public. ‘‘ The 
well-written account of an important event—the open- 
ing of Parliament, the departure of troops, the return 
of a popular hero, a yacht race—which is such a marked 
feature of an American newspaper, is unknown in Eng- 
land. The London editor shows his appreciation of the 
value of news by space. He gives to it several columns ; 
but we find nothing but words, words, words. In fact, 
if I were asked to present the distinction between Amer- 
ican and English reporting in a few words, I should say 
that in America we aim to give photographs, while in 
England they content themselves with working draw- 
ings made to exact scale.” In this country, however, 
conditions are altogether different ; or, rather, the de- 
mands of newspaper-readers here require the existence 
of a different class of newspapers. In Mr. Low’s opinion, 
the American reader has not yet reached the tabloid 
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state. ‘‘He wants his news presented as concisely as 
possible ; he does not want long disquisitions on recon- 
dite subjects which have no possible interest for him ; 
he cares more for news than views; but he does not 
care for a diet of scraps. If a story is to be told, he 
wants it told in full; and if it is well written and has 
intrinsic importance, he does not find two or three col- 
umns any too much.” 


RUSSIA’S PLACE AMONG THE NATIONS. 


Mr. Felix Volkhovsky, the editor of Free Russia, 
contributes an article on ‘‘The Hopes and Fears of 
Russia.” Public opinion as an element in determining 
national policy has made great progress, according to 
this writer, during the past five years. Since progress 
is incompatible with autocracy as it has heretofore 
existed in Russia, the most progressive and intelligent 
Russians are sensitive to the opinions of other nations. 
These progressive Russians know that ‘ Russia can- 
not maintain her present position among the nations— 
the position of a great international power—without 
competing with them in at least a certain amount of 
culture, social development, and progress.” 


EARLY PREDICTIONS ABOUT THE BOER WAR. 


The pro-Boer party in England is now having its in- 
nings in rehearsing the predictions made by its leaders 
and their opponents, respectively, at the outbreak of the 
Boer war in 1899. Mr. Herbert W. Horwill offers ‘A 
Study in Comparative Predictions,” showing that in 
many important particulars the forecast of the proba- 
ble course of events made by the opponents of British 
government policy has been already vindicated. Just 
before the war broke out, for example, Mr. Stead pre- 
dicted that it would cost 10,000 lives and £20,000,000 
sterling ; and this statement was regarded as ridicu- 
lous. ‘*But some time ago the bill already exceeded 
£100,000,000, while a moderate estimate of the present 
cost puts it at £2,000,000 a week. As to casualties, the 
official returns up to the end of December reported 
51,687, including 12,158 deaths.” 

JOHN BULL AS AN INDUSTRIAL COMPETITOR. . 


Mr. Jacob Schoenhof reviews the international in- 
dustrial situation at the close of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, showing that, although America has paved the 
way in the manufacture of many lines of machinery, 
we are still not free from sharp competition, since 
England and Germany are adopting many of our ways 
and modifying our system to meet their special needs, 
England’s exports of machinery, implements, appara- 
tus, ete., which in 1875 were $38,000,000, had increased to 
$100,000,000 by 1900; Germany’s $16,500,000 in 1875 grew 
to $60,000,000 by 1900; while America’s $10,000,000 in 
1875 grew to $50,000,000 by 1900. The foreign trade of 
the three leading countries in machinery has grown 
from $64,000,000 to $210,000,000, and of this England has 
still the lion’s share; and if to that we add $45,000,000 
annually received by England for iron ships which she 
builds for foreign account, it will be seen that more 
than half of the world’s trade in this line is now in 
John Bull’s hands. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


The Hon. Charles Denby sets forth the views of the 
Gold Democrats in voting for McKinley, and the pres- 
ent exigencies of the Democratic party ; Dr. Walter B. 
Scaife gives an interesting account of “ Labor Condi- 
tious in Switzerland ;” Miss Alice Irwin Thompson dis- 


cusses ‘“‘ The Superintendent from the Primary Teacher’s 
Point of View ;” Mr. Robert E. Lewis reviews the 
career of Li Hung Chang—‘‘The Machiavelli of Chi- 
nese Diplomacy,” and Mr. J. Castell Hopkins contributes 
a sketch of the career of King Edward VII. In our de- 
partment of ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month” we have 
reviewed the article by Napoleone Colajanni on ‘‘ Homi- 
cide and the Italians.” 





THE ARENA. 


RITING in the March Arena on the subject 
“How Trusts Can Be Crushed,” Justice Walter 
Clark, of the North Carolina Supreme Court, argues 
for legislative suppression of the trusts, and in addition 
to the laws already on the statute-books proposes as 
further restrictions that trusts, being illegal, should be 
treated as all other outlaws and forbidden the use of 
the courts to collect debts due them and for all other 
purposes ; that each State should pass a statute forbid- 
ding any corporation chartered in another State to do 
business without being rechartered in each instance ; 
that a graded tax be laid upon the earnings of corpora- 
tions, the per cent. of tax being proportioned to gross 
earnings ; and that the courts be empowered to issue 
writs against any corporation that has reduced prices 
of any manufactured article from again raising them, 
and making an attempt to do so a forfeiture of the 
charter, provided a jury shall find that the reduction 
was made for the purpose of destroying competition. 


WORK FOR THE UNEMPLOYED. 


In an article on ‘Organized Charity,” Mr. Charles 
Brodie Patterson sets forth the necessity that organized 
charities should find some way of giving work of one 
kind or another to all who apply for aid. Mr. Patter- 
son holds that ‘‘ the giving of money without receiving 
some equivalent tends to make parasites of human 
beings; that the charity organizations are responsible 
for the pauperizing of many people—for perpetuating a 
condition of slavery that is intolerable to the most 
highly civilized thought of our time ; and that old ways 
and methods must be discarded and new means adopted 
for the moral and mental elevation of the men and 
women that look for assistance to those above them in 
wealth and knowledge.” 

THE CRIMINAL NEGRO. 


Miss Frances A. Kellor, of the University of Chicago, 
in an article describing some of the characteristics of 
the criminal negro, points out the fact that there are 
but three reformatories in the eight extreme Southern 
States, and no State reformatories. She also asserts 
that ‘‘ Measures for reform in the penal institutions are 
not one-half as great as in the North. The penalties are 
extreme. Life sentences are frequently given for bur- 
glary and arson, as well as for murder. This makes a 
larger constant prison population.” One condition, 
however, is more favorable for the negro. ‘There are 
but few ‘tramps’ in the South, so that there is not this 
source of supply from roving ‘gangs,’ and the youth 
are not influenced by them.” 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. Eltweed Pomeroy gives in the form of a conver- 
sation his views as to the present status and outlook for 
direct legislation ; Dr. James T. Bixby gives an answer 
to the question, ‘‘ Are Scientific Studies Dangerous to 
Religion?” Mr. B. O. Flower discusses some of the 
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utilitarian developments of the last century ; Mr. Henry 
W. Stratton writes on ‘‘The Key-Note in Musical 
Therapeutics ;” and Mr. George Alpheus Marshall 
makes an able defense of the army canteen. 


THE INTERNATIONAL MONTHLY. 


N the March number of the International Monthly, 
Mr. Will H. Low writes on ‘‘ National Expression 
in American Art.” He suggests that when the decora- 
tion of a great public building is to be undertaken in 
this country a committee of men of various minds be 
appointed to draw up a general scheme of decoration. 
“On such a committee our educators, men of letters, 
and the plain citizen, who is to help bear the expense 
and move and have his being in the future halls, shouid 
be represented together with the architect and artist.” 
It will be remembered that an effort of this kind was 
made in the case of the new Appellate Court building 
in New York City ; but Mr. Low complains that in that 
case the technical side alone was considered, whereas it 
is important that the selection of theme should also be 
fully considered, so that the completed building wouid 
carry out a single idea proper to its function. 
FRANCE IN INTERNATIONAL COMMERCE. 


M. André Lebon, summing up the commercial situa- 
tion of France, finds that French industry now manu- 
factures not only all the products necessary for national 
consumption, but can furnish a sufficiently respectable 
surplus for the colonial markets. In certain lines, nature 
has conferred upon France a kind of monopoly. The 
wines of Bordeaux and of Champagne, and the brandies 
of Cognac, are without rivals in fashionable consump- 
tion. So also the silk manufactories of Lyons, the 
fashions and confections of Paris, together with the in- 
dustries of French art, jewels, the goldsmith’s art, glass 
works, and furniture, are in small danger of serious 
competition. 

Is A CIVIC PARTY POSSIBLE ? 

In his article on “‘ Civic Reform and Social Progress,” 
Dr. E. R. L. Gould raises the question whether it is 
possible to organize successfully a political movement 
in the direction of social reform. This question he 
answers in the affirmative, basing his reply to a con- 
siderable extent upon the Citizens’ Union of New York. 
He believes it entirely feasible to band together in given 
localities a number of men who will keep alive the 
principles for which the party stands, and on the eve 
of a campaign will become a nucleus for the extension 
of disinterested civic effort. The Citizens’ Union of 
New York came into existence in the municipal cam- 
paign of 1897. At the end of that campaign it appointed 
a central city committee, secured a modest guarantee 
of funds from about fifty individuals, and commenced 
gradually to create district organizations of the union 
in the different assembly districts of the city. At the 
present time, about three-fourths of all the assembly 
districts in the old city of New York have been so or- 
ganized, and a large number, also, in the remaining 
boroughs. Representation on the central city com- 
mittee is made up primarily of one representative from 
each assembly district. These select a number of dele- 
gates-at-large. Thus the Citizens’ Union finds itself 
on the eve of the campaign fairly well organized in 
two-thirds of the city. 

Prof. Thomas H. Morgan, of Bryn Mawr College, an 
authority on experimental biology, contributes a valua- 
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ble paper on “The Problem of Development.” Prof. 
James Sully, of England, the eminent psychologist, 


writes on ‘‘Child-Study and Education.” These papers 
are too long to be adequately summarized here. 


GUNTON’S MAGAZINE. 


N Gunton’s for March there appears an instructive 
article on ‘‘The Negro in Business,” by Mr. Booker 

T. Washington. The increasing importance of this 
subject was striking.y illustrated by the conference of 
the National Negro Business League assembled in Bos- 
ton in August of last year. More than three hundred 
r-presentative business men and women of the negro 
race were brought together from thirty States, and 
from an area which extended from Nebraska to Florida, 
and from Texas to Maine. To show how widely the 
colored people have gone into business, Mr. Washington 
enumerates as participants of the Boston conference a 


‘representative of a colored cotton factory, a bank 


president, the president of a negro coal-mine, grocers, 
real-estate dealers, the owner of a four-story brick 
storage warehouse, and the proprietor of a trucking 
business operating forty teams; dry-goods dealers, 
druggists, tailors, butchers, barbers, undertakers ; the 
owner of a steam carpet-cleaning business, manu- 
facturers of brooms, tinware, and metal goods; hair 
goods, ete.; a florist, printers and publishers, insurance 
agents, caterers, restaurant-keepers, general merchants, 
contractors and builders, and the owner and proprietor 
of a brick-yard which turns out several million bricks a 
year.” 
EDUCATION IN CUBA. 

In an article on ‘Our Educational Responsibility in 
Cuba,” Mrs. Leonora Beck Ellis states that one year ago 
there were 3,025 public schools in the island, with over 
125,000 children, but that since that time the number of 
pupils has increased to almost 150,000, and preparations 
are going forward for opening many more schools. All 
children between the ages of six and fourteen years, in- 
clusive, must attend school, public or private, provided 
that public schools are accessible, for not less than 
thirty weeks in each scholastic year. This requirement 
is enforced by suitable fines imposed upon parents and 
guardians, while provision is made for children physic- 
ally or mentally defective, and also for those having 
widowed mothers dependent wholly upon them for 
support. On the other hand, the boards’ of education 
may grant permission to young men and women over 
fourteen years of age to attend public schools, either 
elementary or superior. It is believed that in a very 
short time every Cuban‘city or town of over 500 inhab- 
itants will have at least one public school for boys and 
another of equal grade for girls ; or, if the board of edu- 
cation so please, a single school open to both sexes. The 
salaries of teachers, beginning with $30 a month to as- 
sistants, range to $60 and even $75 to regular teachers, 
with $10 additional for all who perform the extra duties 
of principals. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


An excellent review of the progress made by England 
in political and social reform during Queen Victoria’s 
reign, and a vigorous criticism of the New York City 
police-commission law recently enacted by the legisla- 
ture, are contributed by the editor in addition to the 
review of the month. Mr. D. L. Cease describes the 
Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen. 




















THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ROM the Contemporary Review for March we no- 
tice elsewhere the article on ‘‘ The Crown and the 
Constitution,” by Mr. W. T. Stead. 


WITH DE WET. 


There is an excellent short: paper by a Boer of the name 
of Pienar, who rode with De Wet on his famous march 
when he escorted President Steyn from Fouriesberg to 
the north of the Transvaal. Nearly all the members of 
the Free State Government accompanied President 
Steyn, and Mr. Pienar says that if the British had cap- 
tured the commando the war would long since have 
been ended. De Wet, however, got through, and Mr. 
Pienar tells how he did it. It is a capital story, and a 
very vivid picture of war—quite as good as anything 
that has ever appeared on the British side. Mr. Pienar 
is a man who seems to be as much at home with his pen 
as he was in thesaddle. He recalls one episode in which 
a cyclist dispatch-rider was asked by the British gen- 
eral to dine with him before he returned with his an- 
swer. ‘Do you really think that a great and mighty 
nation like England would stoop to deceive a little tiny 
state like yours?” he was asked by the general. “I 
don’t think it,” the Boer replied, ‘‘but I know it,” 
which was frank and to the point. The whole paper, 
however, is well worth reading. 


PESSIMISM IN GERMANY. 


Count C. de Soissons has a short paper on the ‘Ger- 
man Movement Against Pessimism,” founded by two 
influential German writers, Jules and Henry. Hart. 
They have formed a society called the Neue Gemein- 
schaft, the object of which is to conquer the materialis- 
tic way of looking at the world and to gather together 
the opponents of skepticism. The Neue Gemeinschaft 
is eclectic in its character, and appeals to all races and 
religions. 

THE BRITISH OFFICER. 

The case of the British army officer is put forward by 
“ An Army Instructor.” The writer remarks that the 
Boer war was not a test of comparative generalship, for 
the Boers generally fought in small detachments inde- 
pendently of their nominal commanders. He has not 
much to say on the question of army reform, beyond 
advocating the increase of officers’ pay and the forcing 
of them to wear their uniforms when off duty. 


ST. PAUL AS STATESMAN. 


Prof. M. W. Ramsay, writing on ‘‘The Statesman- 
ship of St. Paul,” says : 

“If there was no idea guiding his action, he would 
have to be ranked as a religious enthusiast of marvelous 
energy and vigor, but not as a religious statesman—as a 
rousing and stimulative force, but not an organizing and 
creative force. But it seems beyond question that his 
creative and organizing power was immense, that the 
forms and methods of the Christian Church were 
originated mainly by him, and that almost every fruit- 
ful idea in the early history of the Church must be 
traced back to his suggestive and formative impulse. 
He was a maker and a statesman, not a religious 
enthusiast. He must therefore have had in his mind 
some ideal, some guiding conception, which he worked 
to realize.” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

Mr. Yoxall, M.P., writes on “The Training College 

Problem,” Mr. L. Courtney on ‘‘ The Making and Read- 
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ing of Newspapers,” the Countess Martinengo Cesaresco 
on “Transformation,” and the Rev. J. J. Leas on “The 
Outlook for the Church of England.” 





THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


HE Nineteenth Century for March contains Mr. 

H. W. Wilson’s article on ‘The Admiralty ver- 

sus the Navy,” and Mr. Sidney Low’s paper, ‘‘ Monarchy 

in the Nineteenth Century,” which we have noticed 
elsewhere. 


A BRITISH IMPERIAL CIVIL SERVICE. 


Prof. E. E. Morris deals with the suggestion that 
facilities should be granted to colonials to enter the In- 
dian and imperial civil service. At present, of course, 
colonial candidates can compete, but if they wish to do 
so they must come to London at their own expense. 
The reform now suggested is that simultaneous exam- 
inations should be held in London and in the colonies. 
The colonials do not wish to share in the local British 
civil service, for such a proposal would lead to a demand 
for reciprocity. Mr. Morris has no difficulty in show- 
ing that the scheme is practicable, and he answers va- 
rious objections which have been made to it. 


EUROPE THROUGH AMERICAN EYES. 


Mr. P. A. Bruce contributes an interesting paper of 
‘“‘American Impressions of Europe.” Mr. Bruce deals 
first with London. Like most observers, he is struck 
first of all by the enormous difference between the 
West End and the poor parts of the city—a difference 
which he does not think is paralleled even in New 
York. But on the whole, London pleases him, and he 
thinks it in every way superior to Paris ; even the shops 
being finer and the streets cleaner. He thinks that an 
elevated railway running over the tops of the houses is 
the most practicable way of solving the congestion 
problem, and adds, what we are beginning to learn 
from other quarters, that enterprising Americans see 
immense possibilities of gain in the great traffic. He 
has a high opinion of English journalism. Of the Con- 
tinent, Mr. Bruce does not say much; but he thinks 
militarism has its good side, and regards it as a useful 
counterpoise to plutocracy. 


THE BRITISH PROVINCIAL MUSIC-HALL. 


Mr. Henry Arthur Jones contributes the fruit of 
thirty years’ observation of the “ Drama in the English 
Provinces.” But the leading feature of provincial 
amusements is not so much the drama as the music- 
hall. 

‘“The chief thing to take into account is the recent 
erection everywhere of huge music-halls, which have 
everywhere gained popularity and pecuniary success as 
the theaters have declined. Many of the performers at 
the music-halls are the same who appear in pantomime 
and musical comedies; and while the more popular 
entertainments at the theaters have gradually become 
more and more like the entertainments at a music-hall, 
the entertainments at the music-hall have included 
short sketches, plays, and duologues, and in this respect. 
have made approaches toward the drama.” 

Mr. Jones regards the confusion between the legiti- 
mate drama and the merely popular amusement as the 
chief danger to the former, and thinks that there 
should be a formal distinction between the two. 
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THE FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW. 


HE Fortnightly for March is chiefly notable for 

three articles on the late Queen and the Victo- 

rian era, dealing, respectively, with ‘Queen Victoria 

and Germany,” ‘‘ Queen Victoria as a Statesman,” and 
‘“‘Treland Under Queen Victoria.” 


THE BRITISH CIVIL LIST. 


Mr. G. Perceval writes on “‘The Civil List and the 
Hereditary Revenues of the Crown.” The chief point 
of his article is to show that the surrendering of the 
crown lands is not, as is generally supposed, a bargain 
on the basis of equality of exchange. He shows also 
that the Duchies of Cornwall and Lancaster are not in 
any real sense private property, but only public funds 
vested in the sovereign. The civil list of the Queen’s 
predecessors was nominally enormously larger than 
hers, but it was charged with a number of heavy ex- 
penses which now fall upon the public treasury. 


A CENTURY OF IRELAND. 


Mr. T. W. Russell writes at length on ‘‘ England, Ire- 
land, and the Century,” the point of his argument being 
to show that while many wise reforms have been car- 
ried out in Ireland during the last century, they were 
invariably surrenders to disorder, and were never the 
result of a settled policy. As a consequence, they gen- 
erally came too late. Mr. Russell regards Mr. Gerald 
Balfour’s record as chief secretary as one of the best, 
but he regards his transfer to another post as a surren- 
der by Lord Salisbury to the ‘‘ garrison” faction. Mr. 
Russell recommends the abolition of the whole system 
of castle government, and says that first of all the Irish 
government must be “broad-based upon the people’s 
will ;” but as he repeatedly asserts that the Union must 
be maintained, it is not easy to see where the two poli- 
cies can be reconciled unless it be in his concluding 
phrase: ‘To settle the Irish land question is to buy out 
the fee simple of Irish disaffection.” 


THE NEW KING OF ITALY. 


Miss Helen Zimmern has an article on ‘‘ Victor Em- 
manuel III., King of Italy.” She treats the King’s 
personality very sympathetically. He has had an ex- 
cellent training, and, in spite of a naturally slight phy- 
sique, is very robust. But above all he has a strong 
will, and in this resembles the German Emperor. 

‘‘ Victor Emmanuel III.’s first words inspired the 
confidence that he could and would take as monarch 
the place he must occupy if Italian monarchy is to be 
saved from the breakers of civil war. A thorough and 
intelligent study of social science has made this young 
man a king ripe to govern new generations in this new 
age. Heis not burdened with antiquated notions which 
see ruin in every reform, an enemy of public institutions 
in every friend of new social and political theories. As 
soldier and head of the army he feels the imperious 
necessity of maintaining it as a sound, strong, and 
faithful defender of public institutions of the father- 
land. But as citizen and head of his subjects he also 
understands their urgent needs, and feels that scope 
must be given to new energy, and to fresh social ar- 
rangements, by means of speedy reforms, which shall 
be logical, prudent, yet profound, whereby to put a 
boundary to the overwhelming fury of the extreme 
parties, which would drag the country into desper- 
atestruggles, fruitless of result, and fatal to all pros- 
perity.” : 
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WOMEN IN PRISON. 


“The Life of a Woman Convict” is the title of an 
article by Mr. F. Johnston. He describes the prison at 
Aylesbury, which is the only prison for female convicts 
in England. According to Mr. Johnston, convict life is 
by no means so terrible as is generally believed. There 
is, however, grave reason to doubt whether the system 
which was devised for the punishment of male criminals 
is suitable for women. Though the total number of 
women convicts is small, the proportion that become 
habitual criminals is enormous, as the following re- 
markable table shows : 

Number of Commitments to Local Prisons or direct to Con- 


vict Prisons during Year ending March 31, 1900, showing 
Previous Convictions of the Prisoners. 
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OTHER ARTICLES. 


“In the Hive” is the title of a chapter from a forth- 
coming book by Maeterlinck on ‘‘ The Life of the Bee,” 
which will shortly be published. It givesan amazingly 
vivid idea of bee life and intelligence. There is an 
article by Mr. J. C. Hadden on Verdi. Col. Hughes 
Hallett writes on ‘‘Shakespeare in the Fifties.” 





THE MONTHLY REVIEW. 


HE Monthly Review for April contains several 
articles of interest. The most important of the 

other articles is that of Mrs. Phillimore on ‘‘The Over- 
crowding of London.” 


WHAT OUGHT TO BE DONE. 


Mrs. Phillimore gives us statistics to show that nearly 
everywhere in central London the number of inhabited 
houses has decreased, while the total population has 
increased. The population of London per acre is nearly 
60, and in Whitechapel is as high as 217. High rents 
and the lack of communication are the two chief evils. 
Mrs. Phillimore recommends as a remedy—first, the 
more rigid administration of the public health act of 
1891; secondly, extension of the cheap trains act; 
thirdly, municipal building in any place where it can be 
made to show a fair profit; fourthly, registration of 
houses ; and, fifthly, higher wages for those in the 
center, and elimination, so far as possible, of casual 
labor. But of course voluntary action will be needed 
to effect the last. 


BOOKS TO READ. 


This month the editor recommends for our reading 
the following books: ‘Lord Jim,” by Joseph Conrad ; 
“Quality Corner,” by C. L. Antrobus; ‘‘A Princess of 
Arcady,” by Arthur Henry ; ‘In Birdland, with Field- 
Glass and Camera,” by Oliver G. Pike; ‘‘In the Ranks 
of the C.I.V.,” by Erskine Childers; the ‘‘ Times’ His- 
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tory of the War in South Africa ;” the ‘‘ Women of the 
Renaissance,” by R. de M. la Claviere ; the ‘‘Story of 
Rome,” by Norwood Young; Gierke’s “Political 
Theories of the Middle Age ;” and Constable’s “ History 
of Hampshire and the Isle of Wight.” 

TRADE AND THE SIBERIAN RAILWAY. 

Mr. Alexander Kinloch contributes a paper entitled 
‘Trade and the Siberian Railway,” which is illustrated 
with an excellent map, but is otherwise not very inter- 
esting, except for the fact that he is extremely pessi- 
mistic as to the value of the railway for developing 
trade. He thinks that the waterways of the country 
are much more valuable. His view as to the attrac- 
tions of the railway for passengers is equally pessi- 
mistic. He regards the Siberian Railway, like its pro- 
totype, the Transcaspian, as primarily strategical. 

THE RUIN OF LONDON PORT. 


Capt. Hart Davies contributes a few pages on ‘ Lon- 
don: a Sea Port.” He makes several recommendations 
which are worth quoting. The first is, of course, that 
the river should be adequately dredged. The whole 
river, from Westminster Bridge to its mouth, must be 
put under one authority. It must be freed from the 
monopoly enjoyed by the Waterman’s Hall, and the 
docks must be remodeled. At present they are situated 
too far from the center of commerce for the housing of 
all goods. As to the machinery for bringing these 
reforms about, he suggests the formation of a trust, 
under the guarantee of the Corporation of London, 
which would acquire the whole of the docks and public 
wharves. The trust should have power to acquire river- 
side property—if necessary, compulsorily. 

MR. BIGELOW’S BOERS. 

Mr. Poultney Bigelow, writing on ‘‘ The Evolution of 
the Boers,” says : 

“The Boers looked upon the Kaffir as the New 
Englanders of 1620 looked upon the Red Indian—as one 
of the heathen tribes which they, a chosen people, were 
called upon to exterminate, after the example set by 
Joshua; and indeed Joshua reminds me much of Paul 
Kriiger.” 

The Boers have not succeeded, however, in their pol- 
icy of extermination ; for it is said that the Kaffirs have 
increased tenfold since the Boers entered the Transvaal. 





THE WESTMINSTER REVIEW. 


FE Westminster Review for March contains arti- 

cles dealing with army reform and with army 
nursing. There isalsoa short article on ‘“‘Our Defense- 
less Navy.” One of the longest articles is entitied 
‘“‘Chamberlainia.” It is by Mr. W. F. Brand, who de- 
scribes himself as a “former foreign friend;” but it 
does not deal with Mr. Chamberlain, personally, but 
only with his war, which the writer denounces vigor- 
ously. His article, however, is only a summary of well- 
worn arguments against the war; but it is interesting 
to note that he regards England’s much-professed con- 
tempt for foreign opinion as a pose, for when foreign 
opinion is on her side she is glad enough to quote it. 
Mr. W. J. Corbet asks ‘‘ Can a War of Aggression Be Jus- 
tified ?” and answers decidedly, no. He makes a rather 
interesting parallel between the ruffianism of British 
generals in South Africa and that of their predecessors 
in Ireland, pointing out that precisely the same meth- 
ods were used in both, burning and starvation being 
the chief instruments. 





THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


Mr. J. G. Leigh writes on ‘“‘The United States and 
Europe.” He is quite sure that the ‘“‘open door” prin- 
ciple ought to be observed in making the Nicaragua 
Canal, and thinks that British and European interests 
are common on this point as against the United States, 
which threatens the principle. He suggests that Eng- 
land should initiate negotiations such as resulted in the 
Constantinople Treaty of 1888. He does not think that 
if the Americans were properly approached they would 
resist the embodiment of the ‘‘open door” principle in a 
treaty. 

THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY QUESTION. 


Mr. Dudley 8. A. Cosby writes in favor of the Catholic 
claim, but he thinks pledges should be exacted from the 
Irish clergy against clerical interference with the insti- 
tution. He thinks that the Roman Catholics in Ireland 
should themselves insist upon having their higher edu- 
cation removed from the control of the priests. 


OTHER ARTICLES. 


Mr. 5S. E. Saville gives a pleasant account of the scen- 
ery and people of Jamaica. Agnes Grove writes amus- 
ingly on mispronunciation, which she thinks is asso- 
ciated especially with ‘“‘middle-classdom.” She carries 
her purism, however, rather far when she objects to the 
use of ‘‘ port” as a contraction for ‘‘ portwine.” 





CORNHILL. 


HE March number of Cornhill is eminentiy read- 
able. Four or five articles deal with war, but 
without a single throb of the war fever. Mr. Basil 
Williams’ budget of Boer war bulletins, part of his loot 
of an Orange Free State farm, is a signal vindication of 
Boer veracity 

Mary Westenhalz contributes leaves from the diary 
of her mother, written during the Schleswig-Holstein 
war, when she was but a girl in the house of her father, 
a Danish pastor, where she was bound to entertain the 
enemies of her country. It is a romantic story of pub- 
lic enmity and private affection, which suggests the 
hope of like happy issues in South Africa. 

The sick and wounded in the great English civil war 
form the subject of an instructive study by Mr. C. H. 
Firth. By piecing together casual allusions in contem- 
poraneous documents, the writer composes an interest- 
ing picture of the provision made by King and Parlia- 
ment for the victims of the war. Possibly readers will 
be surprised to find things much less rudimentary than 
might have been expected three hundred years ago. 

Dr. Fitchett has so thoroughly transported himself 
into the times ot the Indian Mutiny as to write with 
more sympathy and less severity of the measures em- 
ployed in “stamping out mutiny” than those who. know 
his eminently humane disposition might have antici- 
pated. He says: ‘‘It would be easy to write, or sing, a 
new and more wonderful Odyssey made up of the val- 
iant combats, the wild adventures, and the distressful 
wanderings of little groups of Englishmen and English- 
women, upon whom the tempest of the mutiny broke.” 

Mr. W. B. Suffield sketches the revolutionary out- 
burst in Corsica in 1789, which he largely attributes to 
the presence of Napoleon. During his fifteen months’ 
stay in his native isle, Napoleon “‘had made his first 
essay as a man of action, and not without successful 
results.” He had germinated as a ‘maker of coups 
W état.” 
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“Our greatest realist since Fielding,” is Mr. G. S. 
Street’s verdict on Anthony Trollope, whose merits had 
been too patronizingly defended for the writer to re- 
main silent. Not merely ‘‘exact portraiture of man- 
ners” is claimed for the novelist, but the power, when 
he liked, to go deeply into the sources of character. 





THE NEW LIBERAL REVIEW. 


HE second number of the New Liberal Review 

(London) contains an interesting symposium on 

“How to Maintain Our [England’s] Commercial Su- 

premacy.” There are several other articles of interest. 
LIBERAL NEW ZEALAND. 

Mr. Charles Trevelyan, M.P., writes on ‘Liberal 
Principles in New Zealand,” giving many interesting 
details of legislation in the colony. It is interesting to 
note that New Zealand has adopted compulsory land 
purchase. In the early stages of colonization, enormous 
tracts of the best land were acquired from the state at 
trifling cost. These estates were generally devoted to 
sheep-runs, but as the colony filled up, cheap and good 
land became the first requisite. By the Lands for Set- 
tlement Act, passed in 1894, the government was em- 
powered to spend $1,250,000 annually for the purpose of 
buying these large estates—if necessary, compulsorily— 
the land thus acquired being utilized for settlers. In 
six years 324,167 acres of these lands were acquired, and 
1,630 families settled upon them. Mr. Trevelyan adds 
that it has seldom been necessary to use the compulsion 
clauses, and the result has been to increase the value of 
land throughout the colony. 





BIRMINGHAM UNIVERSITY. 


Dr. Macneile Dixon describes the founding of Bir- 
mingham University, and says, regarding Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s part in the foundation : 

‘“‘ While the contributions of many minds have been 
of value, that of Mr. Chamberlain is unique. To him 
the University of Birmingham indisputably owes its 
existence. By his energy and initiative the idea was 
lifted out of the weary region of discussion into that of 
inspiriting action; to his boldness and judgment the 
institution owes its wise breadth and the admirable rep- 
resentative constitution secured to it by charter ; to his 
clearness of view and statesmanlike insight, its avoid- 
ance of the many dangers which it has been fortunate 
enough toescape. No man has ever more abundantly 
earned the right to be the head of asuniversity than the 
first chancellor of the University of Birmingham.” 


WOMEN AS LAWYERS. 


A paper under this title is contributed by Miss Mar- 
garet Hall, a lady whose claim to be admitted to the 
examinations of the Law Agents in Scotland is still 
under consideration. Miss Hall has already succeeded 
in her first steps, by securing a solicitor who is willing 
to accept her as an articled clerk. Miss Hall gives a 
short review of what has already been done in foreign 
countries toward admitting women as lawyers, and 
mentions incidentally that Mrs. W. J. Bryan has a 
right to practise law in the United States. France has 
just admitted two women to the bar. Miss Hall thinks 
that in Great Britain women would often prefer to con- 
sult their own sex upon legal questions, especially upon 
questions pertaining to social relations. 


THE CONTINENTAL REVIEWS. 


REVUE DES DEUX MONDES. 


M FOUILLEE has a long and carefully written 
. article in the Revue des Deux Mondes for 
February on the religion of Nietzsche, who, he points 
out, though he hoped to be the most irreligious of men, 
and though he went about saying, “I have killed God,” 
was really himself the high priest of a religion and the 
worshiper of a new divinity. His philosophy is poetry 
and mythology, thereby resembling all those myths 
the birth of which humanity has witnessed. His phi- 
losophy is faith without proof—an endless chain of 
aphorisms, oracles, and prophecies. The success of 
Nietzsche is attributed by M. Fouillée partly to super- 
ficial causes and partly to deeper ones. The aphorisms 
suit the taste of a public which has neither the time 
nor the means to go deeply into anything, and which 
willingly trusts to sibylline utterances, especially if 
they are poetic to the point of appearing to be inspired. 
Even the absence of ratiocination and a regular proof 
lends to any doctrines an air of authority which imposes 
on the crude and half-educated public, as well as on 
literary men, poets, musicians, and amateurs of all 
kinds. Paradoxes which have an original appearance 
afford the flattering illusion of originality to those who 
accept them. ‘There are deeper reasons also for the suc- 
cess of a doctrine strongly individualistic and aristo- 
cratic which presents itself in the light of a reversal of 
ordinary religion and ordipary morality. 
THE LATE QUEEN VICTORIA. 

In his chronicle, M. Charmes pays a touching tribute 

to the memory of the late Queen Victoria, in which he 





recalls the action which her majesty took in 1875 in or- 
der to prevent a renewal of the Franco-German strug- 
gle. He pays a tribute also to her late majesty’s gen- 
eral devotion to the cause of peace, and observes that, if 
she was resigned to the Boer war, it was, in the first 
place, because she could not prevent it, and, secondly, 
because she was deceived as to its real character. ‘The 
true responsibility, he thinks, belongs to those who 
abused the confidence of their sovereign. It is very pos- 
sible, he goes on, that the death of the Queen, as Mr. 
Balfour said, marked the end of a great era in British 
history, though a sudden change to the new era is not 
to be anticipated. King Edward VII. ascends the 
throne at an age when his mind has reached its full 
maturity. He is known to all Europe, and has every- 
where left the impression of a benevolent and affable 
prince, possessed of a naturally sympathetic disposition. 
What is to be regretted, in M. Charmes’s opinion, is the 
loss of Queen Victoria’s unique hoarded experience of 
sixty-three years, and so she carries to the tomb with 
her some portion of the old England. It is gratifying 
to read this expression of international sympathy, for 
M. Charmes confesses that the difficulties and even the 
conflicts which have arisen between England and 
France in the past do not prevent her neighbors from 
regarding England as one of the most important factors 
in the civilization of the world, while as for King Ed- 
ward VII., he assures us that his majesty will meet 
with nothing but confidence and sympathy in France, 
the country where as Prince of Wales he was so well 
known and liked. On the whole, the prospects of 
Anglo-French harmony were never brighter. 
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THE AMERICANS IN THE PHILIPPINES. 

M. Lebon contributes a careful study of the curious 
results of the conflict now going on in the Philippines. 
He notes that the natives, after the conclusion of the 
Treaty of Paris, underwent a sort of revival of affection, 
although it is true it was only a platonic affection, 
toward Spain. M. Lebon does not perceive in the mod- 
ern commercial American that elastic political intelli- 
gence which enables the British Canadian to live side 
by side with the descendants of Montcalm, and enables 
the British to impose their dominion over the Hindus 
without disorganizing the native castes. The Philip- 
pines, when they separated from Spain, desired to em- 
phasize their,own individuality ; while the Anglo-Saxon, 
when he overflows into a distant country, means to 
impose upon it his moral personality. Hence we get 
the kind of collision of opposed civilizations which ren- 
ders these little Philippine Islands so interesting at 
this moment. In conclusion, M. Lebon makes the 
thoughtful observation that enough attention is not 
paid to the extraordinary variety of exterior forms 
which cover every body of political or religious doc- 
trine. Thus, there is nothing in common, as regards 
manner of living and practical conduct, between the 
Socialists of Germany and the leaders of the social 
revolution in France. A German professor who dis- 
plays in the lecture-room an intellectual independence 
which borders on anarchy becomes outside it the dis- 
ciplined reservist who blindly obeys the orders of his 
corporal. So the Anglo-Saxons were still Catholic 
when they burned Joan of Arc, and the Germans were 
already Protestants when they allied themselves with 
Cardinal Richelieu. A common Protestantism did not 
prevent the outbreak of the Boer war in the nineteenth 
century any more than a community of religions pre- 
vented the Italian wars of the sixteenth century. In 
fact, it is a largely unconscious national instinct which 
remains the dominant factor in the world. 

INCANDESCENT GAS. 


The incandescent method of gas illumination is dealt 
with by M. Dastrein one of his typical informing 
articles, full of detail. His account of the improve- 
ments which led to the use of the incandescent method 
of gas-lighting, and so enabled gas to bear more easily 
the competition of electric light, is very interesting. 
The cause of gas appeared to be lost toward the end of 
1885, when the appearance of Auer von Welsbach’s in- 
vention changed the whole position. The invention of 
the Austrian professor gave gas a new lease of life by 
increasing enormously its illuminating powers. Now 
coal-gas is threatened with the competition of water- 
gas and, more recently, of acetylene. The difference 
between the incandescent method and ordinary gas- 
lighting is that the light is made to proceed, not from 
a flame, but from a solid body ; and it is interesting to 
note that this solid body has to be made of rare sub- 
stances the investigation of which has added greatly to 
our knowledge of chemistry. 





NOUVELLE REVUE. 


UR friends in Europe’ are still greatly concerned 
with the question as to when the twentieth cen- 

tury may be said to have really begun. Accordingly, 
the editors of the Nowvelle Revue have asked Camille 
Flammarion, the great astronomer, for his opinion, 
and it need hardly be said that he agrees with those 
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who consider that the twentieth century began last 
January 1—or, rather, at midnight on December 31, 
1900. M. Flammarion has in his possession documents 
which prove that the same kind of discussion took 
place in 1599, 1699, and 1799 ; and he declares that he is 
quite sure that in 1999 his great-nephew will be en- 
gaged in the same kind of discussion as he himself is 
to-day! Victor Hugo, who was born in the February 
of 1802, always persisted that at that time the new cen- 
tury was already two years old, and he was very indig- 
nant when he found that all his friends did not agree 
with him. As to where the new century first began, 
M. Flammarion declares that the twentieth century 
may be said to have been first hailed by the Russians 
in eastern Siberia, by the Japanese in Tokyo, by the 
Spaniards and Americans in the Philippines, by the 
French in New Caledonia, and by the English in New 
Zealand. 


QUEEN VICTORIA AND NAPOLEON III. 


The only article concerning Queen Victoria pub- 
lished in the French February reviews gives a not 
wholly pleasing or true picture of the late sovereign’s 
relations to Napoleon ILI. ‘The writer, M. Chevalley, 
is evidently very inimical to the imperial régime, and 
from his point of view there was something shocking in 
the thought that the nephew of the great Napoleon 
should, for even the most important state reasons, be- 
come on such intimate terms with the Queen of Eng- 
land. M. Chevalley has nothing new to tell. He has 
gone for his information to Sir Theodore Martin’s 
‘Life of the Prince Consort” and contemporary ac- 
counts of the meetings which took place between the 
then Emperor of the French and the British sovereign. 
It must be admitted that, translated into French, cer- 
tain passages in the Queen’s diary seem somewhat ex- 
aggerated and over-enthusiastic. M. Chevalley goes so 
far as to say that her late majesty allowed her fem- 
inine love of romance and the interesting romantic 
personality of her imperial friend to outweigh her 
good sense. There can be no doubt that not only the 
Queen, but the whole British court, were at one time 
very much charmed with the French emperor and em- 
press, and the visit of Queen Victoria and Prince Al- 
bert to Paris was sufficiently striking and picturesque 
an incident to make a deep impression on a character 
so ardent and so sympathetic as that of her late maj- 
esty. M. Chevalley attempts to prove that the Prince 
Consort not only foresaw, but, to a certain extent, en- 
gineered the unification of Germany and the Hohen- 
zollern supremacy, and apparently he greatly blames 
the late sovereign for not having actively interfered on 
behalf of France toward the conclusion of the Franco- 
Prussian conflict. 


THE POPE EN FAMILLE. 


M. D’Agen gives an amusing and, indeed, a charm- 
ing account of the venerable Pope’s own family, as 
seen in their old home at Carpineto. The medieval 
castle where he first saw the light is one of the glories 
of the old Pontifical states, and seems still to be very 
near and dear to the heart of Leo XIII., for he keeps in 
close relation with those members of the younger gen- 
eration who still do honor to the old name of Pecci. 
The present head of the family, Count Ludovic, is the 
son of the Pope’s eldest brother, and he and his wife 
and children live at Carpineto much the same life as 
did their forebears, entertaining the whole neighbor- 
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hood to great banquets on those days in the year asso- 
ciated with the leading events of the Pope’s ecclesiasti- 
cal life. 

OTHER ARTICLES. 

The Nouvelle Revue is evidently anxious to cater to 
every taste, and those who make a study of the modern 
French theater will find much to interest them in the 
exhaustive illustrated paper of Madame Silvain, one of 
the ‘new stars of the Comédie Frangaise, in whom some 
of the French critics hail a new Rachel; while M. Suni 
appeals to the public in a curious and more or less 
technical account of the extraordinary modern discov- 
ery known to the world as wireless telegraphy. The 
writer declares that long before the new century will 
have drawn to a close wireless telegraphy will be con- 
sidered as much a matter of course as is nowadays its 
more cumbersome precursor. 





REVUE DE PARIS. 


HE place of honor in the first February number of 
the Revue de Paris is given to the few pages 
which M. Berthelot devotes to the question of science 
and popular education. He would wish to see every 
future worker tayght, as a child, something of the 
marvels of modern science, and he insists that were this 
done in a systematic manner, the country as a whole 
would immensely benefit, if only because scientific 
knowledge inculcates a respect for truth ; and he also 
believes that a knowledge of science and a love of war- 
fare are incompatible, scientists being necessarily logi- 
cians, 
FRANCE AND INDO-CHINA. 

Considering how small a part the French colonies 
play in the national life of France, it is strange to note 
each month what a large space is set apart for the dis- 
cussion of colonial matters in the leading French re- 
views. Capt. F. Bernard begins what would appear to 
be an exhaustive account of the French occupation of 
Tonking, and he evidently wishes to wake up his fellow- 
countrymen to the sense that all is not well in this great 
French possession, which has already cost the country 
so much blood and treasure. ‘There is a general im- 
pression,” he says, ‘‘ that the inhabitants of Annam are 
a quiet, orderly people, fairly content with their lot ; as 
an actual fact, they are intensely patriotic, violently in- 
dependent in character, and are only watching their op- 
portunity to drive out their conquerors.” And with 
considerable courage he points out how much better the 
British have known how to conciliate alien races than 
have the French ; not the British only, but the Dutch 
also have known how to make themselves far more truly 
masters of their eastern conquests. To give an exam- 
ple, while in Java something very like home rule exists, 
the native language being everywhere preserved, in 
French Cochin-China the administration of the country 
has become fundamentally French, even the judges 
who have to decide the most difficult cases of native law 
and procedure not knowing a word of the language! 
The average French colonial functionary, who only 
goes out there to make money, and who hopes to return 
as soon as possible, naturally does not take the trouble 
to learn an exceptionally difficult language : even the 
resident can never tell how long he will be left to carry 
on his system of government. At the present moment 
France hopes to do great things by building railways 
through her far Eastern empire ; but though no one can 
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doubt that of all modern colonizing methods the rail- 
way is the surest and ultimately the cheapest, Captain 
Bernard considers that it would have been far cheaper 
in the end to have done what the Dutch have done in 
Java—thatis, to have first undertaken irrigation works. 


“THE QUEEN’S NECKLACE.” 

The still mysterious affair known to history as “The 
Queen’s Necklace” seems to be of perennial interest to 
the more cultivated French reading world, and though 
the matter must have been threshed out innumerable 
times during the last fifty years, the Revue de Paris 
devotes a considerable space to the vexed question of 
how far Marie Antoinette was responsible, and what 
was the real part she played in the drama which had for 
chief actors the Cardinal de Rohan, the notorious Cag- 
liostro, and the Comte and Comtesse de la Motte. M. 
Funck-Brentano has gathered together, as it were, all 
the threads; and those students of history who desire to 
make themselves acquainted with all the actors and 
with what documentary evidence there is concerning 
the sordid intrigue which played so considerable a réle 
in bringing about the downfall of Louis XVI. and 
Marie Antoinette, cannot do better than read what the 
latest writer, who has made a study of the subject, 
has to say on the matter. 


A TENNYSON STORY. 


M. Dessommes, under the title of ‘A Happy Poet,” 
gives a vivid and, indeed, an admirable sketch of Tenny- 
son the man and the poet; and in the course of the 
article the French writer tells a touching little story 
which we do not remember to have seen published else- 
where. According to this tale, some time after the 
battle of Balaklava, one of the survivors of the famous 
charge—wounded in another battle—was in hospital at 
Scutari. His mind seemed wrecked, and the general 
impression was that he was incurable. One of the 
medical men prescribed leeches, and while sitting by 
his side tried vainly to get him to speak. ‘lennyson’s 
“Charge of the Light Brigade” had been given to the 
doctor that morning, and he began to read it aloud. 
Presently the patient’s eyes blazed with excitement, he 
gave a vivid description of the charge, and asked to 
have the poem read to him once more. From that 
moment he began to recover, and before long was com- 
pletely cured! 

Here is also given Victor Hugo’s delightful and 
characteristic letter to the great English poet: ‘How 
should I not love England—the England which has pro- 
duced such men as yourself; the England of Milton ; 
the England of Newton and Shakespeare ; the England 
of Wilberforce ?” 

OTHER ARTICLES. 


Other articles consist of contributions from Mlle. 
Bartet, the French Ellen Terry, and the leading lady of 
the Théatre Frangais, on dramatic art as understood by 
her in relation to certain stage conventions; a pessi- 
mistic account by M. Beaumont of the Austrian politi- 
cal situation ; a curious description by the Vicomte de 
Reiset of Louis XVIII. and his court of exiles at Ghent 
during the May and June of 1815—that is, on the eve of 
the battle of Waterloo—the-result of which was to send 
them all back rejoicing to Paris; and an optimistic 
account of the Italian economic situation. 

In neither of the February numbers is there any allu- 
sion to the passing of Queen Victoria, or to the war in 
South Africa. 























THE ITALIAN REVIEWS. 


ERDI and Queen Victoria fairly divide the honors 
between them this month. Almost every maga- 
zine contains articles on each. The editor of the Nuova 
Antologia (February 1), Maggiorino Ferraris, writes an 
exceedingly well-informed article on the constitutional 
character of the reign of Queen Victoria. He points 
out that her whole rule, though strictly constitutional, 
was a perpetual negation of the celebrated formula, 
“The King reigns, but does not govern.” Quoting 
largely from Bagehot, he shows how many apparently 
contradictory rights have been successfully amalga- 
mated under the wise rule of the late Queen. This 
solidly instructive article is followed by another by 
“Victor,” giving a friendly sketch of Edward VII. ; 
both articles are illustrated with portraits. Writing of 
Perosi’s new oratorio, ‘‘I] Natale,” recently performed 
in Rome, ‘‘ Valetta” declares that it is on precisely the 
same lines as its predecessors—“ serene, limpid, genial, 
and not wholly immune from a certain worldliness of 
effect.” The inspiration, though from afar, he consid- 
ers partly Wagnerian. The interest of the mid-February 
number lies mainly in its literary articles: Laura Gro- 
pallo writes of Stephen Phillips’ ‘‘ Herod ” in alaudatory 
rather than a critical spirit, and Maria Rygier describes 
the festivities held in Poland to celebrate the Jubilee 
of Sienkiewicz, when his enthusiastic countrymen pre- 
sented him with a park and villa worth $60,000. 

The Civilta Cattolica (February 2) writes sympa- 
thetically of Queen Victoria, pointing out the progress 
made by the Catholic Church in England during her 
reign, and dwelling on the invariably cordial relations 
that existed between her and the Holy See. It falls 
foul of ‘‘non-clerical Catholicism ” in Italy, and accuses 
its supporters of wishing to found a national religion 
which would be in effect a schism within the Church. 

Writing on the death of the Queen, an anonymous 
writer, who, under the signature XXX., contributes 
weighty political articles to *the Revista Politica e 
Letteraria, regrets that Italy did not do something 
more to express her sympathy with the English nation 
than what mere official etiquette demanded. Italy, he 
considers, has every reason to show gratitude to Eng- 
land, and more than ever just now, when the friend- 
ship of England toward Italy seems to the writer to be 
on the wane, and the press has grown tepid and even 
hostile toward her. The author is not very hopeful of 
improved relations in the future, for he points out that 
whereas the Queen, like the Empress Frederick, was an 
enthusiastic lover of Italy, Edward VII. has never 
shown any Italian proclivities, and has scarcely ever 
visited the country. 

A fine article on the slave-trade in East Africa is from 
the pen of General Baratieri, of Abyssinian fame, who 
declares, inter alia, that the slave-trade can never be 
wholly stamped out until a European protectorate— 
whether English, French, Italian, or Russian, he does 
not mind—is established over Abyssinia. The article 
reproduces an autograph letter from General Gordon, 
written from Edowa, on March 20, 1879, to one of the 
Italian explorers. 

The deputy Signor Napoleone Colajanni continues in 
his paper, the Revista Popolare, to point to the results 
of the repeal of the corn laws in England in his crusade 
against the heavy tax on wheat in his own country. 
He is an enthusiastic admirer of Cobden and Bride, 
Peel, and Gladstone. 


THE PERIODICALS REVIEWED. 





GERMAN MAGAZINES. 


HE February number of Monatsschrift fiir Stadt 
und Land contains a very interesting and in- 
structive article by Ulrich von Hassell upon China. 
Although it is little more than a coliection of the 
opinions of experts who have written upon the present 
crisis, it is very clear and proves its point—namely, that 
China is by no means dead, but very muchalive. <As to 
the present imbroglio, von Hassell sees only one thing 
which is definite and certain—that the affair will cost a 
great deal of money, and that it will be long before we 
are out of the wood. The chief cause for uncertainty is 
the way in which the Chinese will act toward Europeans 
in future, for they exercise an ever-growing influence 
upon Western peoples. The number of whites who 
have settled in China is insignificant, but Chinese 
penetrate all over the world in ever-increasing numbers. 
The writer contemplates the possibility of the con- 
version of the 400 millions of China into a military 
people with dread. He points out that as time goes on 
more and more men are required to coerce China into 
doing the will of another power. The opium war re- 
quired only 4,000 Europeans, the Anglo-French war 
against the Chinese, 16,000 and 4,800 Indians. The 
Japanese needed 95,000 men and 115,000 coolies, and to- 
day we find 90 men-of-war and almost 150,000 men at- 
tempting to compel obedience from the giant empire. 

In the papers, in magazines, and elsewhere, stay-at- 
home people write that the days of China’s power have 
passed—that she is now little more than acorpse. In 
sharp contrast to these writers is the evidence of those 
living in the far East and knowing the Celestials well. 
They all take the gravest view of the situation, and 
dread the time when the great sleeping dragon may 
rouse itself, 

Articles on China are plentiful just now in the German 
magazines. Professor Vambéry contributes to the 
Deutsche Revue for February an article upon Europe’s 
relation to China and the world of Islam in general, 
from which we have quoted in another department. 


DIFFICULTIES OF ARBITRATION. 


The most important article in the February number 
of the Deutsche Rundschau is that on “War and 
Peace,” by G. von Verdy du Vernois. The writer sets 
forth at length the difficulties which confront any 
permanent form of court which seeks to arbitrate be- 
tween would-be belligerents. He sees no way in which 
the findings of such a court could be enforced. If 
either of the disputants refused to obey, nothing could 
be done which would lead to good results. Of course, 
the other powers could unite and make war upon the 
recalcitrant nation—that is, would start a greater war 
to avoid a lesser. They might institute a boycott, but 
their own trade would probably be more hurt than 
they would care for. It is easy to multiply difficulties, 
but one great point does not seem to be realized by the 
writer—namely, that apart from any other considera- 
tion, it is a great thing to get two angry nations to sub- 
mit the cause of their quarrel to an impartial board 
and have the matter discussed in a sane and sensible 
manner. Many times such deliberations would avert 
war, and in any case it gives a chance to a power to 
“save its face,” as the Chinese say. As du Vernois 
truly says, human nature would have to be altered if 
war were to cease ; but there is surely a good hope that 
its prevalence might be very much curtailed. 
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THE NEW BOOKS. 


RECENT AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS. 


HISTORY AND POLITICS, 


Canada Under British Rule (1760-1900). By John G. 
Bourinot. (Cambridge Historical Series.) New 
York: The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 

The latest accession to the Cambridge Historical Series, 

a volume on Canada under British rule, 1760-1900, by Sir 

John G. Bourinot, is of special interest to American readers 

since it covers the American Revolution and the War of 

1812, to each of which the Canadian colonies sustained. im- 

portant relations. It was hardly to be expected that a loyal 

British Canadian’s version of those episodes in our history 

would be altogether acceptable to us on this side of the line, 

who have been taught to glory in the defeat of Burgoyne 
and in Perry’s victory on Lake Erie,—probably there are 
passages in our Bancroft that meet with mild disapproval in 

Canada,—but in his praise of the Loyalists who settled in 

Canada at the time of the Revolution Dr. Bourinot does 

honor to a worthy and estimable class of Americans who 

might have saved the colonies to the mother country if the 

British Government had taken their advice. Dr. Bourinot 

adds a chapter on “Canada’s Relations with the United 

States and Her Influence in Imperial Councils, 1783-1900,’ 

and an appendix presents interesting comparisons between 

the constitutions of the Dominion of Canada and the new 

Australian Commonwealth. 


The French Monarchy (1483-1789). By A. J. Grant. Two 
vols. 12mo, pp. 311-314. (Cambridge Historical 
Series.) New York: The Macmillan Company. 
$2.25. 

The author of this work, in relating the principal events 
of French history, both domestic and foreign, during the 
period 1483-1789, aims to show that the Revolution did not 
cause so complete a breach with the past as many of the 
actors in it imagined; and that the absolute monarchy, “tin 
spite of its dismal corruption under Louis XV. and its catas- 
trophe under Louis XVI., rendered, nevertheless, great ser- 
vices to France, anticipating in many points the beneficent 
work of the Revolution, and in many others preparing the 
way for it.” In the belief of the author, the French monarchy 
was at its best the maintainer of order, the promoter of 
national unity, and the protector of the commons against 
the nobles. Admitting that by the beginning of the eight- 
eenth century the monarchy had outlived its usefulness, 
had fallen into hopeless corruption and disorder, it is still 
true that its rise to greatness and its decline form an his- 
torical object-lesson that is not to be neglected. 


The History of Minnesota and Tales of the Frontier. 
By Judge Charles E. Flandrau. 8vo, pp. 408. 
St. Paul, Minn.: E. W. Porter. $1.75. 


Judge Flandrau, himself one of the pioneers of Minne- 
sota, has written an entertaining history of that State, to 
which he has appended a series of frontier tales, embracing 
historical events, personal adventures, and amusing inci- 
dents. Judge Flandrau has devoted a considerable part of 
his history to Minnesota’s territorial annals, including the 
border tights of the early settlers with the Indians, and ac- 
counts of explorers’ and hunters’ expeditions. Many dra- 
matic incidents are also connected with the period of state- 
hood, not the least of which is the Sioux massacre of 1862 
and the subsequent pursuit and execution of the offending 
Indians. Judge Flandrau was himself the Government’s 
Indian agent prior to this outbreak, and has an intimate 
knowledge of the Sioux and Chippewa tribes of Minnesota, 
both in peace and in war. Judge Flandrau’s literary style 
is well adapted for the writing of such a work as this. 





The Government of Minnesota: Its History and Ad- 
ministration. By Frank L. McVey. 12mo, pp. 236. 
New York: Tae Macmillan Company. 75 cents. 


The first of the Macmillan series of ‘‘Handbooks of 
American Government” is devoted to the history and ad- 
ministration of Minnesota, and is the work of Prof. Frank 
L. McVey of the State University. Professor McVey de- 
scribes not only the organization of the State government, 
but the minor divisions of county, township, village, and 
city. His chief endeavor is to convey an accurate idea of 
the practical workings of all branches of the government as 
regards the collection of revenue, the administration of jus- 
tice, the nominations and elections to public office, and 
popular education. Professor McVey’s exposition of these 
subjects is most thorough and painstaking. Both the teach- 
ers and the students of the subject of civil government in 
Minnesota schools are fortunate in possessing so authorita- 
tive and well-written a treatise on the institutions of their 
own State. Such a text-book as this is needed in the schools 
of every State in the Union, and it is to be hoped that the 
series will be rapidly extended. The scheme of these State 
manuals is a great improvement on the old plan of a general 
work on civil government, with a few pages of matter per- 
taining to the government of a particular State in the form 
of an appendix. 


Episodes from ‘‘The Winning of the West.” By Theo- 
dore Roosevelt. 12mo, pp. 247. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. 90 cents. 


This book of selections from Mr. Roosevelt’s volumes on 
“The Winning of the West” retains the chronological nar- 
rative of that work in the author’s original language. Many 
of the dramatic incidents in the advance of the frontiers- 
men, as related with such effect in Mr. Roosevelt’s larger 
work, are here reproduced. Those of our readers who have 
lately been reading Mauri¢ée Thompson’s * Alice of Old Vin- 
cennes,”’ for example, will find in this volume Mr. Roose- 
velt’s admirable account of Clark’s conquest of the Illinois, 
1778, and Clark’s campaign against Vincennes, 1779, together 
with an abundance of material relating to such frontier 
characters as Boone, Kenton, Father Gibault, and other per- 
sonalities mentioned in Mr. Thompson’s stirring story. 


American Relations in the Pacific and the Far East, 
1784-1900. By James Morton Callahan. (Johns 
Hopkins University Studies in Historical and Po- 
litical Science.) 8vo, pp. 177. Baltimore: The 
Johns Hopkins Press. $1. 


In this monograph Dr. Callahan has reviewed the early 
commercial enterprises furthered by American capital on the 
Pacific Ocean, bringing to light many facts that have been 
more or less lost sight of in recent discussions of our rela- 
tions with the far East. He shows, for example, that the 
Pacific was navigated by American trading vessels soon 
after the Revolution. In 1784 the Empress of China, fitted 
out at New York, reached Canton, China, with ginseng. 
Then the whaling fleets increased rapidly, and, with the ex- 
ception of a period of depression early in the nineteenth 
century, there was a steady and vigorous growth of Ameri- 
can commerce and ships in the Pacific. After 1825 the 
American Government kept a naval squadron in the Pacific. 
The United States Exploring Expedition, organizea under 
Captain Wilkes, examined many parts of the Pacific, sailing 
far toward the south-polar regions and northward to the 
Sandwich Islands and Oregon in the years from 1839 to 1841. A 
regular line of steamer service was established between San 
Francisco and the Asia coast in 1867. In that year the Alaska 














































































purchase brought us within 45 miles of Russia and 700 miles 

of Japan. Now that the United States is recognized as one 

of the great powers of the Pacific, it is interesting to recall 
these incidents of earlier days. 

The Law and Policy of Annexation. By Carman F. 
Randolph. 8vo, pp. 226. New York: Longmans, 
Green & Co. $3. ; 

Lawyers will be interested in this discussion of the ap- 
plication of our Constitution in the Philippines. Dealing 
with the annexation of the Philippines, the writer advocates 
the withdrawal of our sovereignty from the islands and sug- 
gests a method for its accomplishment. In several parts of 
his argument the author traverses the ground recently cov- 
ered in the arguments before the Supreme Court in the cases 
on which a decision is now pending. 


The American Workman. By E. Levasseur. 8vo, 
pp. Xxx—517. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press. 
$3. 

Professor Levasseur, the author of this work, made a 
visit to America in 1876, and another in 1893, in order to study 
the condition of the laboring people and to report to the 
French Academy of Moral and Political Sciences. In the 
latter year he spent five months in visiting factories, work- 
shops, and the homes of workmen. During this time he 
made the acquaintance of manufacturers, economists, and 
statisticians, gathered information by conversation and 
reading, and collected literature relating to this subject. 
After his return to France, Professor Levasseur devoted 
more than three years to elaborating this and other material 
that had been sent to him as it was published; and the result 
of this research is a volume now translated by Dr. Thomas 
S. Adams and published in the Johns Hopkins University 
Study in Historical and Political Science. Professor Levas- 
seur considers, first, the laborer at work, his relations with 
his employer, and as an agent of production; second, the 
laborer at home, his manner of life, his food, dress, dwell- 
ing, recreations, and his habits; third, labor problems and 
antagonism between labor and capital, the dependence of 
the employee upon the employer, and the work of public and 
private philanthropy. This is undoubtedly the most ex- 
haustive study of American labor conditions yet made by a 
foreigner ; and while errors in judgment have been inevita- 
ble, the American reader will find the author invariably 
sympathetic with our institutions and keenly appreciative 
of American progress. 


BIOGRAPHY. 


The Private Life of King Edward VII. (Prince of Wales, 
1841-1901). By a Member of the Royal Household. 
12mo, pp. 306. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
The writer of this sketch is said to have been intimately 

associated for many years with the Prince of Wales, now 

King Edward VII., and what he gives us in this volume is 

rather a series of pictures of the new King’s personality than 

a formal biography. He describes life at Sandringham and 

at Marlborough House, ‘*The Prince in Society,” ‘ The 

Prince’s Set,” ‘*The Prince at Play,” ‘*The Prince on the 

Course,” **The Prince as a Freemason,” and various other 

phases of Edward’s daily existence. This work differs from 

most of the publications that purport to describe the British 
royal household in that it bears the stamp of authority. 


Huldreich Zwingli, the Reformer of German Switzer- 
land. By Samuel Macauley Jackson. (Heroes of 
the Reformation series.) 12mo, pp.519. New York: 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2. 

This volume is a most acceptable addition to the series 
of ** Heroes of the Reformation.” While Professor Jackson 
does not rank Zwingli with Luther or Calvin, he still writes 
with enthusiasm of Zwingli’s leadership in the German- 
Swiss reformation movement, and of his self-sacrificing and 
lovable character. In his preface Dr. Jackson says: ‘**Itis 
as a man, as an indefatigable worker, as a broad-minded 
scholar, as an approved player of a large part on a small 
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stage, that the author admires Zwingli and commends him 
to others. Whether he was right in his theology the author 
does not here discuss; nor is he at all concerned to expound 
and defend his distinctive teachings. But he believes that 
if the four great continental reformers—Luther, Melanch- 
thon, Zwingli, and Calvin—should appear to-day, the one 
among them who would have to do least to adapt himself to 
our modern ways of thought, and the man who would soon- 
est gather an enthusiastic following, would be Huldreich 
Zwingli, the reformer of German Switzerland.” A most 
valuable introductory chapter on Switzerland at the begin- 
ning of the sixteenth century is contributed by Dr. John 
Martin Vincent, of the Johns Hopkins University, while a 
supplementary study of Zwingli’s theology, philosophy, and 
ethics, by Prof. Frank Hugh Foster, of the Pacific Theologi- 
cal Seminary, is included in the volume. 


Peter Cooper. By R. W. Raymond. (Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series.) 16mo, pp. 109. Boston : Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 175 cents. 

Few American careers have been more interesting than 
that of Peter Cooper, the philanthropist. Born in New York 
City within two years after Washington’s inauguration as 
first President of the United States, Mr. Cooper lived until 
1883, and participated in many of the remarkable transforma- 
tions which gave character to the nineteenth century. Mr. 
Cooper himself divided his life into three eras. ‘* During 
the first thirty years,” he said, **I was engaged in getting a 
start in life ; during the second thirty years I was occupied 
in getting means for carrying out the modest plan which I 
had formed for the benefit of my fellow-men; and during 
the last thirty years I have devoted myself to the execution 
of these plans.” In the excellent sketch contributed by the 
‘Riverside’ series, Dr. Raymond describes Mr. Cooper’s 
connection with the introduction of steam on the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad, together with other important inventions 
and business ventures with which Mr. Cooper’s name is as- 
sociated. The establishment of the Cooper Union for the 
Advancement of Science and Art in New York City was re- 
garded by Mr. Cooper himself as his life-work. There were 
hundreds of other philanthropies, great and small, with 
which Mr. Cooper at one time or another had to do, and at 
the time of his death no man in New York City was more 
highly respected or more universally beloved. 

William Penn. By George Hodges. (Riverside Bio- 
graphical Series.) 16mo, pp. 141. Boston: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. 75 cents. 

A new life of William Penn has been written for the 
“ Riverside’ series by Mr. George Hodges. Concerning an 
historical character of Penn’s magnitude, it is difficult, if 
not impossible, at this late day to write anything that will 
have the charm of novelty. Mr. Hodges, however, has aimed 
rather to set forth the essential facts in Penn’s career as 
presented in more voluminous biographies which have ap- 
peared during the last two centuries. 


Hero Patriots of the Nineteenth Century. By Edgar 
Sanderson. 12mo, pp. 329. New York: Thomas Y. 
Crowell & Co. $1.50. 

Mr. Sanderson’s volume is a successful blending of his- 
tory and biography. His ‘‘Hero Patriots” are all historical 
characters who have been associated with distinct national 
movements of the nineteenth century. In one or two in- 
stances his heroes are men whose reputations have grown 
indistinct and are but little known to the present genera- 
tion. Mr. Sanderson’s accountof the Peninsular War centers 
in the personality of Martin Diaz, the Spanish guerrilla 
chief, 1809-1820. The Tyrolese leaders, Hofer, Teimer, Spech- 
bacher, and Haspinger, serve as patriotic types in tue com- 
paratively obscure little Tyrolese war of 1809. The Greek 
war of independence, 1821-1827, more prolific of heroes, re- 
calls Markos Bozzaris and his compatriots, while the spirit 
of the South American revolution of the early years of the 
nineteenth century is typified in the career of Simon Boli- 
var; Manin and Garibaldi represent the struggle for Italian 
unity. 
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TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A New Way Around an Old World. By the Rev. Francis 
E. Clark, D.D. 12mo, pp. xv—213. New York: 
Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


In this volume Dr. Clark describes his journey to the 
far East last year, among the incidents of which were 
Christian Endeavor meetings held in North China, in Tient- 
sin, in Peking, in Tungchow, and in Poatingfu, only a few 
days before the Boxer uprising. Dr. Clark, with his wife 
and son, left Taku by the last steamer that sailed for Korea 
before the bombardment of the Taku forts and the siege of 
Tientsin. After coasting around the peninsula of Korea, 
stopping at various ports, the party at length reached Vla- 
divostok and began the long journey across the Siberian 
plains by way of rail and river. The Trans-Siberian all-steam 
route had been opened but a few days. Dr. Clark’s party 
were the first Americans—perhaps the first foreigners—to 
go round the world by the newroute. Dr.Clark gives an en- 
tertaining account of the journey. 


Across the Desert of Gobi. By Mark Williams. Paper, 
12mo, pp. 82. Oxford, Ohio: Prof. 8. R. Williams. 

35 cents. 

This interesting pamphlet is made up of a series of let- 
ters from the Rev. Mark Williams, the intrepid missionary 
of the American Board, describing his escape from the perils 
of the Boxer uprising in the summer of 1900. The escape 
was made by traversing the desert of Gobi into Siberia. Be- 
sides giving a thrilling narrative of personal adventure and 
hardship, these family letters reveal glimpses of a land as 
yet but slightly known to travelers from our part of the 
world. A map and several photographic views accompany 
the text of the letters. 


Beneath Hawaiian Palms and Stars. By E. S. Good- 
hue. 12mo, pp. 248. Cincinnati: The Editor Prb- 
lishing Company. $1.50. 

Dr. Goodhue presents in this volume many interesting 
facts of current Hawaiian history. His book should be read 
by Americans who have looked for ** openings” in the is- 
lands. Hawaii, says Dr. Goodhue, is not the place for any 
person who has only enough money to get there. Every- 
thing in the islands is on a limited scale, and a few persons 
supply all the demand for labor of the kind that may be 
done by new-comers. With the opening up of the islands and 
the expansion of industries there will, of course, be room for 
immigrants. Dr. Goodhue supplies important data on which 
to base an intelligent estimate of Hawaii’s potential re- 
sources, 

Abyssinia : Through the Lion-Land to the Court of the 
Lion of Judah. By Herbert Vivian. 8vo, pp. 342. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. $4, 

One of the interesting features of this account of a cara- 
van journey through thc 1ittle known land of Abyssinia is 
the writer’s disposition to make light of the difficulties and 
dangers of the journey. Unlike most explorers, Mr. Vivian 
constantly minimizes the hardships and perils connected 
with his exploits. He says that he found no poisonous snakes 
in his bed, no scorpions in his boots, no hordes of wild men 
lying in ambush for him by the way, and no ferocious beasts 
prowling into his tent during the small hours. In fact, be- 
yond such minor discomforts as rain and flies, he asserts 
that he had small cause for complaint. ‘* Anybody,” he 
says, ‘* who possesses average health and strength—a lady 
almost as easily as a man—can go through the big game 
country and visit strange African peoples without much 
greater danger or discomfort than would be involved in 
cycling from London to Brighton.” Having thus taken the 
edge off his narrative, as it were, Mr. Vivian proceeds to re- 
count his very matter-of-fact experiences in forming an ac- 
quaintance with the Abyssinians. He tells us a great deal 
about ‘“‘Menelik and His Capital,” ‘‘'The Abyssinians at 
Home,” ** Abyssinian Administration,” and ‘ Abyssinian 
Christianity.” The work is illustrated from photographs. 








NATURE STUDY. 


The Mushroom Book. By Nina L. Marshall. 4to, 
pp. xxvi—pp. 167. New York: Doubleday, Page & 
Co. $3. 


In the remarkably successful series of nature books 
with colored photographs published by the Doubleday & 
McClure Company and Doubleday, Page & Co., the latest 
accession is a volume wholly devoted to the mushroom, con- 
taining many colored and black and white plates from pho- 
tographs. The author, Miss Nina L. Marshall, is a teacher 
of botany. In the preparation of this guide to the identifi- 
cation and study of the mushroom she has had the codpera- 
tion of well-known authorities on the subject, as well as the 
valuable assistance of J. A. and H. C. Anderson, whose pho- 
tographs from nature, together with the author’s own draw- 
ings, constitute the illustration of the volume. This treatise 
serves at least one very important practical purpose in ena- 
bling the unscientific reader to identify the edible and the 
poisonous varieties of the mushroom. 


Foundations of Botany. By Joseph Y. Bergen. 12mo, 
pp. 257. New York: Ginn & Co. $1.70. 

The principle followed by Mr. Bergen in the prepara- 
tion of this manual of botany is stated by himself as fol- 
lows: ‘t Never to use a technical term where he could dis- 
pense with it, and, on the other hand, not to become unexact 
by shunning necessary terms.’”? Mr. Bergen assumes that, 
other things being equal, the knowledge is of most worth 
which touches the pupil’s daily life at the most points, and 
‘therefore best enables him to understand his own environ- 
ment. On the other hand, the author has no sympathy with 
those who decry the use of apparatus in botany-teaching in 
secondary schools, and who would confine the work of their 
pupils mainly within the limits of what can be seen with the 
unaided eye. Bound in the same volume with Mr. Bergen’s 
‘Foundations of Botany” is a 250-page ‘“* Key and Flora for 
the Northern and Central States.” 


Peach-Leaf Curl: Its Nature and Treatment. By New- 
ton B. Pierce. 8vo, pp. 204. Washington, D. C.: 
United States Department of Agriculture. 

A valuable illustrated monograph by Mr. Newton B. 
Pierce, of the Division of Vegetable Physiology and Pathol- 
ogy of the United States Department of Agriculture, in 
charge of the Pacific Coast Laboratory at Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, has recently been published by the Government. 
This monograph is devoted to the subject of peach-leaf curl, 
a disease which has caused losses amounting to millions of 
dollars annually. It is estimated that the experimental 
work set on foot by the Department at Washington to pre- 
vent the spread of this disease has saved the country ina 
single year the sum of $750,000. Mr. Pierce is confident, how- 
ever, that this is but a fraction of what may be saved in the 
future, when all peach growers have obtained a more thor- 
ough understanding of the disease and its prevention. The 
distribution of Mr. Pierce’s monograph should do much to 
disseminate such an understanding. 


Outlines of Human Physiology. By F. Schenck, M.D., 
and A. Giirber, M.D., Ph.D. Translated by Wm. 

D. Zoethout, Ph.D. 8vo, pp. 339. New York: 

Henry Holt & Co. $1.75. 

The purpose in making an English translation of this 
German work on physiology is to make accessible to the 
student in a single volume the results of recent researches 
in experimental or physiological morphology, and the appli- 
cation of physical chemistry to physiological problems. De- 
tails of this new knowledge can only be acquired from mono- 
graphs, and until the appearance of this work no text-book of 
physiology took account of these recently discovered facts. 


The Bird Book. By Fannie Hardy Eckstorm. 12mo, 
pp. 276. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co. 60 cents. 


The purpose of this little book is to furnish an introduc- 
tion to, rather than a substitute for, nature study. Itis adapt- 






































































ed for schoolroom use during the school year, and the infor- 
mation it givesis presented in such a form that, when spring 
comes and the pupil begins field work, he may do so witha 
definite notion of the types that can be profitably studied. 
The book is one that can be used in every part of the coun- 
try, nearly all the birds selected for special study being well- 
known species, easily observed, and resident in nearly all 
parts of the country. 


EDUCATION AND TEXT-BOOKS. 


Journal of Proceedings and Addresses of the Thirty- 
ninth Annual Meeting of the National Educational 
Association. 8vo, pp. 809. Published by the Asso- 
ciation. Secretary, Irwin Shepard, Winona, Minn. 
The bound volume of the proceedings of the Charleston 

meeting of the National Educational Association is of spe- 

cial value. Among the important papers included are the 
following: ‘*The Small College: Its Work in the Past,” 
by President William O. Thompson; “Its Future,” by 

President William R. Harper. ** The Problem of the South,” 

by Booker T. Washington ; ** The Status of Education at the 

Close of the Century,” by Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler, with 

discussion by President Eliot and Dr. William T. Harris; 

* Alcohol Physiology and Superintendence,” by W. O. At- 

water, with discussion; ** Obligations and Opportunities of 

Scholarship in the South,” by President Edwin A. Alder- 

man; and ** Educational Progress During the Year,” the last 


public address of the late Prof. B. A. Hinsdale. In the de- . 


partments devoted to normal schools, business education, 
laboratories, and the education of defectives and Indian 
education, are other papers of great interest. 

Concerning Children. By Charlotte Perkins [Stetson] 

Gilman. 12mo, pp. 298. Boston: Small, Maynard 

& Co. $1.25. 

A reading of this book can hardly fail to impress the 
ordinary, well-meaning parent with the enormity of his or 
her own sins of omission and commission, while at the same 
time there is a closer approach to the child’s point of view 
than is common in works of this class. It cannot be said 
that Mrs. Gilman’s criticism of the methods of dealing with 
children in modern society is of the exclusively destructive 
kind; the whole tendency of her writing is to build up, 
rather than to destroy. She advocates certain innovations 
—for example, the institution of day nurseries for the babies 
of the well-to-do, as well as for those less fortunately situ- 
ated; but the chief value of her book lies in its thought- 
provoking quality, and we predict that it will prove a stim- 
ulus to much profitable discussion among those to whom the 
care and training of children are directly intrusted. 


Tuskegee: Its Story and Its Work. By Max Bennett 
Thrasher. 12mo, pp. 215. Boston: Small, Maynard 
& Co. $1. 

This is the most complete account yet given in book-form 
of the wonderful educational work of Booker T. Washington 
for the colored people of the black belt of Alabama and the 
whole South. Mr. Thrasher has made repeated visits to 
Alabama to study the methods and work of the Tuskegee 
Normal and Industrial Institute for colored students, and 
has attended the annual sessions of the Tuskegee Negro Con- 
ference. He has also visited many graduates and students 
of the school at work and in their homes, over a territory ex- 
tending from West Virginia to Louisiana. The book is illus- 
trated from photographs of students and graduates and 
views of buildings. : 

The School Speaker and Reader. Edited by William 
DeWitt Hyde. 12mo, pp. 474. New York: Ginn & 
Co. 90 cents. 

President Hyde of Bowdoin College has prepared an ad- 
mirable book of selections suitable for school declamation 
and reading. President Hyde has given special attention to 
the selection of material bearing on nature study and Ameri- 
can history. The book has been compiled with a view to 
stimulating the interest of the young people in the books 
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from which the selections are taken. In the hands of a ju- 
dicious teacher such a book as this ought to do much to re- 
lieve the school exercises of **speaking ”’ and reading of much 
ot the odium which formerly attached to them. 


LITERARY CRITICISM AND ESSAYS. 

A History of Criticism and Literary Taste in Europe. 
By George Saintsbury. In3 vols. Vol. I. Classical 
and Medizval Criticism. 8vo., pp. xv—499. New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $3.50. 


The bare announcement of such a title as this for a 
book by a modern writer stands out as a challenge to the 
critics; for almost every part of the vast field to be covered 
has been gleaned over by some patient scholar who has 
earned the right to speak as an authority on this or that 
minor topic, and one who essays to correlate these frag- 
ments of literary history in one coherent and consistent 
whole contends with difficulties innumerable. It is no ordi- 
nary student of letters who has attempted this feat. Pro- 
fessor Saintsbury, now of Edinburgh University, but for 
twenty years a London journalist, was long ago recognized 
as an expert critic of the French and English literatures. 
His present work is the fruit of thirty years of research, and 
it is well within bounds to say that few British or Ameri- 
can scholars could have been persuaded to undertake sucha 
task. It is one of those rare labors to which one feels 
tempted to apply the overworked term ** monumental.” 


The Classical Heritage of the Middle Ages (Columbia 
University Studies in Literature). By Henry Os- 
born Taylor. 12mo, pp. xv—400. New York: The 
Macmillan Company. $1.75. 

This work describes the transition in philosophy, litera- 
ture, and art from classical to medieval .standards— in 
other words, the Christianization of pagan tastes and ideals. 
The more specific changes are associated with the period ex- 
tending from the fourth to the seventh century, during 
which the western countries of Europe were profoundly af- 
fected; and it is with western Europe in that period that 
Mr. Taylor’s book is chiefly concerned. 

Eugene Schuyler: Selected Essays. With a Memoir 
by Evelyn Schuyler Schaeffer. 12mo, pp. 364. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 

Italian Influences. By Eugene Schuyler. 12mo, pp. 
435. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $2.50. 
One of the small group ot Americans who, like Motley, 

Lowell, and White, have honored our country’s diplomatic 

service by their contributions to literature, was Eugene 

Schuyler (1840-90), the author of ** Peter the Great.”? Most of 

Mr. Schuyler’s writings were upon literary themes and were 

published in the New York Nation. He knew Count Tolstoy 

as long ago as 1868, and one of the papers in ‘* Selected Es- 
says’? describes his meeting with the Russian philosopher 
while ‘‘ War and Peace”’ was in process of composition. In 
the volume entitled ‘* Italian Influences” appear essays on 
such topics as ‘‘Landor and Italy,” ** Dickens in Genoa,” 

**Shelley with Byron,” ** Milton’s Leonora,’ ** George Sand in 

Italy,” ‘*Mrs. Browning,” and ** The Italy of Hawthorne ”— 

interesting studies of the influence of environment on au- 

thorship. 

A History of Chinese Literature. By Herbert A. Giles. 
12mo, pp. 448. New York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50. 
This is believed to be the first attempt made in any lan- 

guage, including the Chinese itself, to produce a history of 
Chinese literature. The author of this work has proceeded 
upon the assumption that English readers will be thankful 
for an introduction to the great field of Chinese literature, 
and will have no thought of attempting to cover the entire 
ground. Professor Giles has devoted a large portion of his 
book to translation, thus enabling the Chinese author, so far 
as translation will allow, to speak for himself; and has 
added here and there remarks by native critics, that the 
reader may be able to form an idea of the point of view from 
which the Chinese judge their own productions, 
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ee 


Europe, Some American Impressions of, P. A. Bruce, NineC. 

Exegesis as an Historical Study, B. W. Bacon, Bib. 

Kye as an Optical Instrument, F. Ballard, YM. 

Fairfield, England, J. Hyde, Gent. 

Faith and Belief, R. B. Steele, MRNY. 

“Fanny Fern” at the Hartford Female Seminary, Ethel 
Parton, NEng. ; 

Farm: Can I Make One Pay? L. H. Bailey, WW. 

Farm, Michigan, Story of a, A. B. Chalmers, Chaut. 

Fauna, European, L. Stejneger, ANat, February. 
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Faunas and Floras, Antarctic, A. E. Ortmann, ANat, Feb- 
ruary. 
Fire, Sacred, in the Balkans, V. Titelbach, OC. 
Fishing: The Making of the Artificial Fly, J. H. Keene, O. 
Florida, Story of, E. Mayo, Pear. 
Food, Philosophy of. J.Grand,RRP,February l5and Marchl. 
Football, International, N. L. Jackson, Cass. 
Fossil Beds, The John Day, J. C. Merriam, Harp. 
France: 
Associations, French Law of, A. Bonnard, BU. 
Coffee Trade in France, E. Delivet, RPP, February. 
Election, Country, Humors of a, P. Géniaux, WWM. 
France in 1803, F.G. de Bray, RPar.February 15and March1. 
France in International Commerce, A. Lebon, IntM. 
Franco-Russian Army and the Transvaal War, J.de Bloch, 
P, March 1. 
Impressions of France, G. Hanotaux, RDM, February 15 
and March 1. 
Iron and Steel Industry, Influence of the Exposition on 
the, H. Guérin, Eng. 
Mozambique and the Anglo-Portugal Alliance, R. Pinon, 
R » March 1. 
Prisons, Some French, and Their Inmates, E. Wilmot. Mac. 
Sacerdotal Congress of Bourges and the Church in France, 
A. Lemire, RPP, February. u 
Socialism and Anti-Clericalism, A. Leroy-Beaulieu, RRP, 
February 15. 
Vatican and France, G. M. Fiamingo, Deut. 
Fraternal Beneficiary Societies, B. H. Meyer, AJS. 
Frederick the Great—VII., W. O’C. Morris, USM. 
Freedmen’s Bureau, W. E. B. Du Bois, Atlant. ‘ 
Fuel Combustion and Steam Generation, W. W. Christie, 


Eng. 
Garden, Making a, Anna L. Merritt, Lipp. 
Gas Engines, Blast Furnace Gas For, W. H. Booth, CasM. 
Genius, British, Study of—II., H. Ellis. Pops. 
Geologist, The, Awheel, W. H. Hobbs, Pops. 
Germany: 
Affairs in Germany, W. C. Dreher, Atlant. 
Navies of the United States and Germany, W. S Meri- 
wether, Mun. 
Party Conditions in Germany, Krin, February 15. 
a German Movement Against, 8S. C. de Soissons, 
ontem. 
University Life, Two Features of, F. I. Walker, Mod. 
Vatican and Germany, G. M. Fiamingo, Deut. 
Gilbert, Mrs., Stage Reminiscences of—II., Scrib. 
Gillespie, Mrs. E. D., Quaker City Girlhood of, Lipp. 
Gold Miningin Western Australia—IL., A.G. Charleton, Eng, 
Gondomar, Count, Georgiana Hill, Gent. 
Goose Shooting on the Gulf Coast, E. Hough, O. 
Government, Province of, C. C. Bonney, OC. 
Great Britain: see also Transvaal. | : 
Admiralty vs. the Navy, H. W. Wilson, NineC. 
Army, Musketry and Discipline in the, USM. 
Army Nursing Reform and Men Nurses, J.T. Baylee, West. 
Army Reform, F. N. Maude, MonR. 
Army Shooting and Its Improvement, Black. 
British Empire, Growth of the, G. W. Ross, Can. 
Chamberlainia, W. F. Brand, West. 
Church Reform, Bishop Percival, NineC. 
Civil List, E. Robertson, NineC. 
Civil List and the Hereditary Revenues of the Crown, G. 
Percival, Fort. 
Confederation, British, J. W. Root, Atlant. 
Crown, The, and the Constitution, W. T. Stead, Contem. 
Defense, Sham vs. Real Home, A. C. Doyle, NineC. 
Edwards, The, of England, Mac; L. Barrett, Mod. 
Empire, The, That Found Herself, A. W. Jose, NatR. 
England a Civilian-Ridden Nation, USM. 
England, Ireland, and the Century, T. W. Russell, Fort. 
Genius, British, Study of—II., H. Ellis, Pops. 
Gold-Supply, England’s, Cham. 
Industrial Condition of England, C. Roberts, WW. 
Industrial Welfare, British, A. H. Church, CasM. 
—* English, Century of—III., Van V. Veeder, 
ag. 
lentes of Opposition, T. E. Kebbel, NineC. 
Liberal Catholicism, Exit, T. E. Naughton, West, 
— Street Under Foreign Control, W. R. Lawson, 
ankL. 
Militia, Future Function of the, USM. 
Navy, England’s Defenseless, West. p 
Navy, Inefficiency in the, Some Causes of, USM. 
Navy, War Training of the—II., C. Bellairs, MonR. 
Russia, England and, R. Blennerhassett, NatR. 
South African Hospitals Commission, F. Treves, NineC. 
Trade, British, Outlook for, H. E. Roscoe, MonR. 
Training College Problem, J. H. Yoxall, Contem. 
Volunteer Force, C. W. Campbell-Hyslop, USM. 
War Office Reform, Future for, H. Gordon, West. 
Mii ga British, and His Competitors, W. Woodward, 
ineC. 
Yeomanry, Future of the, H. Leroy-Lewis, NatR. 
Greece, Literature in, J. Psichari, RPar, March 1. 
Greece, Recent Discoveriés in, C. Waldstein, NAR. 
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Greece, Reform in—II., M. Kebedgy, BU. 
Greek, Modern, Social and Domestic Life of the, B. F. 
Fisher, Mod 
Grow, Galusha Aw R. R.. Wilson, WW. 
Gunnery, Development of the Science of, W. von Bremen, 
eut 
Hagiology, A Study in, J. M. Gillis, Cath. . 
Harmsworth, Alfred G.., Career of, Amro ue hs Cosgrave, WW. 
Havana, Engineering Work in the City of, San. 
Hazlitt, William, J. ‘Fyvie, Temp. 
Health Exercises (‘*The Revolt of the Invalid”), Madge 
MacGeorge, NatR. 
Heat and Cold, Paradoxes in, Cham 
Hegel and Marx, C. Cornélissen, RSoc, February. 
Hegelianism and Subjective Idealism, ve K. Rogers, Phil. 
Hensler, Elise: The Only American Girl Who Ever Married 
a King, Mabel P. Haskell, LHJ. 
Heraldry, Elizabeth C. Neff, AMonM. 
Herrick, Robert, Some Thoughts on, H. A. Spurr, Gent. 
Homicide and the Italians, N. Colajanni, Forum. 
Honesty, Progress of, H. G. Chapman, ww. 
Horsewomen, Famous, Marie A. Belloc i Cass. 
Hotel, Large, Behind the Scenes in a, Cham. 
Housing of the Poor, MonR. 
Howells, William D., Reminiscences of, G. 8. 
Bkman. 
Humorists, Some After-Dinner, G. B. Mallon, Ains. 
Huxley, Thomas Henry, J.J. Fox. Cath. 
Huxley’s Life and Letters, N. S. Shaler, Crit. 
Hygiene, Practical. San. 
Immigrants, Among the, A. Henry, Scrib. 
Inaugural Balls of the Past. Jennie S. Campbell, NatM. 
Inauguration Day, Elizabeth L. Banks, Cass. 
Indian Dances of the Southwest, W. H. Draper, O. 
comanet Three Dynasties on Tiger r-Tail Island, Leonora B. 
is, 
Indo-China, F. Bernard, RPar, February 15 and March 1. 
Ingalls, John James, With, J. M. Scovel, Over, February. 
Interaction, Theory of, F. Thilly, Phil. 
Treland in America, F. 8. Baldwin, NEng. 
Ireland, Northeastern, Tour T hrough, J. W. Moore, LeisH. 
Ireland? Shoulda Roman nee University Be Established 
in, D.S. A. Cosby, West 
Ireland Under Queen Victoria, J. A. R. Marriott, Fort. 
Irish Land, Compulsory Purchase of, b's C. Morris, Contem, 
Irish Poetry, Medieval. Specimen of, S. Gwynn, Fort. 
a Mining of, W. Fawcett, Cent. 
taly: 
Homicide and the Italians, N. Colajanni, Forum. 
Naval Problem, E. de Gaetani, RasN, February 1. 
Victor Emmanuel III., King, Helen Zimmern, Fort. 
Victoria, Edward, and — RPL, February. 
Jamaica, 8S. E. Saville, West. 
Japan, Impressions of, H. C. ‘Potter, Cent. 
Japan, Post-Bellum Financial Administration in, BankNY, 


February. 
Japan, Socialism in,S. J. Katayama, HumN, February. 
ag oe  esgiemar eames J. Tébla, RRP, February 15 and 
March 1. 
Jesus, Story of—VI., C. Howard, LHJ. 
* Journalism, Tabloid’: Its Causes and Effects, A. M. Low, 
Forum. 
Journals, Yellow, A. Sangree, Ain 
Kentucky Girls, The Lov eliest of Ail, W. _— LHJ. 
Keswick and Its Teaching, J. Mudge, MRNY 
Kindergarten : 
Bird Life in the Kindergarten, Clara L. Strong, Kind. 
Cost and Size of Public Kindergartens, Jenny B. Merrill, 
indE 
Kindergarten and Its Effects as Seen in the Grades, W. J. 
Pollock, Kind. 
Kindergarten Idea, Margaret W. Morley, KindR. 
Play, Philosophy of, G. A. Coe, Kind. 
Playing and Learning in the Kindergarten, M. V. O’Shea, 
And hy 
Training School, Psychology in the, Kate Spencer, KindR. 
Kindness, Apostolate of, T. A. Dwyer, Ros. 
Kipling, Rudyard, Poetry of, E. Dowden, Crit. 
Labor Conditions in Switzerland, W. B. Scaife. Forum. 
Labor Disputes, New Way of Se ttling, J. R. Commons, 


RR. 
Landor, Walter Savage, Stray Words om .G. KE. Wall, Crit. 
Lanier, ‘Sidney, as a Confederate Soldier, Lanier, Mod. 
Legislation, Direct, and Social Progress, i Nmnirniy yoni 
Leopard Hunting, of India, C. E. Clay, O 
Life-Saving Service, G. D’ Unger, Mod. 
Lincoln Phrase, Famous, More Probable Origin of a, AMRR. 
Lion as Game, F. H. Major, Over, February. 
Literary Standards, E. H. Mullin, BB. 
Literature: A Century of the Fr énch Nov el, P 
RRP, February 15 and March 1. 
Literature, American, Three Centuries of, W. 
unt 
Literature: The Short Story in France, W.T. Peirce, Chaut. 
Locomotives, American, on British Railways, C. Rous-Mar- 
ten, Eng. 


Hellman, 


Audebrand, 


M. Payne, 
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London Factory Girl, Temp. 

London in the Night, Gertrude Bacon, LeisH. 

—, James Russell, Correspondence of, J. B. Kenyon, 

— for a Million in New York, G. Sudley, Mun. 
ttleton, Lucy, Maud Lyttleton, NatR 

weiciniey, William, as President, H. “B: F. Macfarland, 


eeneien Subclasses, B. A. Bensley, ANat, February. 
Manners, Decay of, J. G. Speed, Ains. 
Map of the World, ‘Transformation of the, J. Sohn, Scrib. 
Maple Sugar Making, Belle C. Harrington, Mod. 
Marguerite in Picture, Helen L. Reed, Mod. 
Marriage and Divorce: A Symposium, RRP, March 1, 
Marriage, Free, Paul and Victor Marg gueritte, RRP, March 1, 
Mars, Si gnalling to, R. Ball, PMM. 
Mars, What We Know About, E. 8S. Holden, McCl. 
Marshall, John, J. B. Thayer, Atlant. 
Men, Grand Old, of To-day, R. H. Titherington, Mun. 
Mental Responsibility, Medico-Legal Conflict Over, G. C. 
Speranza, GBag. 
Mexico, Native Races of, H. 8. Brooks, Lipp. 
Mexico, The Pulque of, Mrs. ym M. Terry, nt. 
Missions : see also China. 
Central America as a Mission Field, F. De P. Castells, 
MIS Iv. 
a Endeavor Movement and Missions, F. E. Clark, 
Mis 
Harpoot, Mission Premises at, MisH. 
Japan, Conference of Protestant Missionaries in, D. B. 
Schneder, MisR. 
—- for the Twentieth Century—II., A. T. Pierson, 
isR 
Protestant Foreign Missions, J. Smith, NAR. 
Social Role of Missions, E. M. de Vogtié, RefS, February 1. 
Vantage Ground for Missions, MisH. 
Monarchy in the Nineteenth Century, S. Low, NineC. 
Monuments, Ancient, Newest Light from the, A. H. Sayce, 


Hom. e 
Morocco, H. E. M. Stutfield, NatR. 
Morocco, Sultan, Spanish Mission to the, R. Mitjana, EM, 
February. 
Municipal Art, E. Graves, AJS. 
—, Ownership of Natural Monopolies, R. T. Ely, 


Municipal Socialism in England, Opposition to, H. J. Gib- 
bons, JPEcon. 

Music as a Civilizing Agency. Carina C. Eaglesfield, Cath. 

Music, Olden Time, Yoh G, Burnham, NEng 

Musical Therapeutics, Key-Note in, BH. W. Stratton, Arena. 

Musk Oxen, After, G. Orsted, Bad. 

Mutiny, Great, Tale of the—III., W. H. Fitchett, Corn. 

Myers, Frederic. Dial, February 16. 

Napoleon in Corsica, W.B. Duffield, Corn. 

Nations in Competition at the Close of the Century, J. 
Schoenhof, Forum. 

Nations, Rivalry of—XX.-XXIV., E. A. Start, Chaut. 

Naturalism and Musical ‘Esthetic, M. Shirlaw, MonR. 

Navies_of the United States and Germany, W. S. Meri- 
wether, Mun. 

Negro Conference at Tuskegee, M. B aa asher, Out. 

Negro, Criminal—III., Frances A. Keil or, Arena. 

Negro Education in the South, P. B. Barringer, EdR. 

Negro in Business, B. T. W ashington, Gunt. 

Negro Problem as Discussed by Negro Women, Mary T. 
Blauvelt, AJS. 

New Hampshire Character, A Curious, Clara S. Ellis, NEng. 

Newspapers, Making and Reading of, L. C ourtney, Contem. 

New York, Old, Exhibitic~, 5. Montague, BB. 

New York, Old "Houses i in, BB. 

New York. Shopping in, Lillie H. French, Cen 

New York City, Evangelization of, Helen F. Glark, MisR. 

New York from the Skyscrapers, W. P. Cur tis, Home. 

i egg cong Theoretical and Practical, V.S. Yarros, AJ. 

Nile, Upper. Summer Among the Tribes of the, R. G. 'T. 
Brig t, WWM. 

Nineteenth Century, At the Dawn of the, M. Grunwald, 


ut. 

Norway's National Sport, T. W. Schreiner, O. 
Observation, Trained, Need of, T. Roosevelt, O. 
Odysseus, Inner Life of, H. N. Fowler, Chaut. 
Ohio’s Presidents, Adele E. Thompson, Mod. 
Old Testament Scriptures, P. Carus, OC. 
One _— Protection of, in-Florida, D. A. Willey, 
Oxford in the Victorian Age, Black. 
Pan-American Exposition, J. V. Noel, NatM. 
Pan-American Exposition, Philippine Exhibit at the, D. 0. 

N. Hoffmann, NatGM. 
Papua, On the Warpath in, C. Ross-Johnson, WWM. 
Pasteur, Louis, Work of—II., A. Glardon, BU. 
Paul, Statesmanship of, W. i Ramsay, Contem. 
Payne, Charles H., W. F. Anderson, MRNY 
Pepys: Our Inimitable Diar ist, B. M. Sillard, West. 
Philippine Question, G. F. Sew ‘ard, Cos. 
Philippines, Geographic Facts About the. NatGM. 
































Mod. 
Philippines, Irrigation in the, G. D. Rice, IA. 


Philippines: Present Conditions and Possible Courses of 


Action—II,, G. Kennan, Out. 


i Phillips, Stephen, Poetry of, R. Le Gallienne, Bkman. 


7 Photography: 
Child Piclasake, Mary C. Blossom, Cos 


Color Photography, Two Methods of, WPM. 


Development, False Ideas Concerning, C. Jones, WPM. 
Development, Practical Notes on, F. C. Lambert, APB. 
Glass Dry Plates vs. Films, A. C. Lamoutte, PhoT, 
AHydrochinone, Bly oe and Actions of, APB. 


Imogen, C. H. Bothamley, PhoT. 


Plate: When Is It Fixed? WPM. 
Plates, Speed. of, W. Gordon, WPM. 


Pine Forests of Michigan, L. Hubbard, Hee 
Pleasures, Lawful, G. M. Smith, Cri 


ble, Dial, February 16. 


Pope Leo XIII., E. M. de Vogiié, PM) [. 
Pope’s Civil Princedom, J. Ireland, NAR. 


ganization of, L. S. Rowe, 


Against, C. H. Stockton, JMSI. 
Positivism: Its Position, Aims, and Ideals, 





NAR. 
Postal Service, Some Perils of the, H. A. Castle, NAR. 
Preacher, Demands on the, for a Forward 


J. Parker, Hom. 


President, Growing Powers of the, H. L. West, Forum. 
Presidential Campaign: How It Is Fought, H. 


strong, Home. 

Advantages of, R. T. Ely, Cos. 
P ogi. The Old and the <3 . Austin, O. 
Pulpit Speech, Ethics of, A. T. Hoyt, Hom. 
Pyramid Lake, Nevada, H. W. Fairbanks, Pops. 


Quay, Matthew Stanley, A. Cunningham, FrL. 
Quebec, King Winter in, L. Vandervort, O. 





Religion and Theology, A. Burnell, West. 


Arena, 
Religion by Human Touch, J. A. Riis, WW. 


Riggs, Rev. Elias, H. (oy. Dwight, MisH. 

Riis, Jacob A., Autobiography of, Out. 
Rochester, New York, R. H. Arnot, NEng 
Roman Catholic Religious Communities, “Cath. 


so, NA, February 16. 


Roman Forum, Strata in the, G. Boni, NineC. 





ary 16. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, D. A. Willey, Mod. 
Roosevelt, Theodore, Anecdotal Side of, LHJ. 


Russia, M. de Witte and the New Economic 
Norman, Scrib. 
Russian Women—I., Isabel F. Hapgood, Chaut. 
Salt Cure, Claire de ’Pratz, Contem. 


San Gimignano, Tuscany, Harriet For d, Art. 
Sanitation and Progress, W. Wyman, San. 


Schneider, C. P. Eugéne, GE. Lemmy, CasM 
Scotland, Modern, Making of, Blac 





Sedan, Battle. of, J. Adye, Cham, 

Serao, Matilde, H. James, NAR. 

Seville, Spain, A. Sy mons, Harp. 

Shakespeare i in the Fifties, H. Hallet. Fort. 
( Shakespeare’s Men, W. A. Quayle, MRNY. 








Fee, Glimpses of Life in the—III., Sara D. Wilson, 


Children, Professional Portraits of, J. A. iasans, WPM. 
Color Photography, Natural, W. H. Hale, PhoT. 


Isochromatic Plates, Use of, i Burke, PhoT. 


* Portraiture, Suggestions on, “W.E. Tindall, WPM. 

Plants: The Art of Twisting Stalks, A yom Pear. 

Poets, Nineteenth Century, Wacnene of the, Annie R. Mar- 
Poets-Laureate, Victoria’s, Annie R. Marble, Crit. 
Poisoning, Psychology of—II., J. eale, Jr., GBag. 

Polar, North, Regions, Dr. Moella, RGen, Februar vs 

Polish Socialist Party, 1895-1899, RSoc, February. 

Porto Rico, Military Training as a Factor in the Civic Reor- 


Porto Rico and Cuba, Past Military and Naval ital 


: Presidents, Secretaries to the, W. W. Price, Cos, 
Public Ownership and Management of Natural Monopolies, 


Poms — Coming ‘utobtrial Empire of, D. B. Bogle, 
Punishment to Fit the Crime of Murder, S . H. Ranck, AJS. 


Quebec: The Crowned City, Lillian W. Betts , Out. 

Railroad Stations, Attractive, D. B. How load ww. 
Railways, American Transcontinental, J. Douglas, CasM. 
Reading, Public, of the Bible, J. T. Docking, Hom. 

Reform Through Social Work, T. Roosevelt, McCl. 
Religion? Are Scientific Studies Dangerous to, J. T. Bixby, 
Rhine, Down the—II., Worms to Koblenz, A. Birrell, Cent. 


Rhodesia, Big Game Shooting in—II., W. W. Van Ness, Bad. 
Riding, Cross- Country, in America, D. Gray, Cos. 


Roman Catholic Universities in the United States, A. Mos- 
Roman Forum, Recent Excavations in the, M. D. Gray, Bib. 


Rome, Burning of, Under Nero, F. Ramorino, RasN, Febru- 


Russia, Hopes and Fears of, F. Volkhov sky, For um. 


Sand Drifting, Preve ntion of, Amelia H. Botsford, NEng. 


San Marino and Its Wonders, W. Le Que ux, Cass. 
Savonarola and Children, G. Gnerghi, Re isN, - inopaeed 3 


3 Sea, W heeling on the Bottom ‘of ia, C. M. McGovern, Pear. 
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ee: tone People at the Top of the World—IL., J. Stad- 
ing, 

Sienkiewicz Jubilee, M. Rygier, NA, peg 5 16. 
Sienkiewicz, The Country of—Ii., Van Norman, Bkman. 
Signalling, ZEtheric, JMSI. 

Singing, Knack of, E. Wood, Home. 

Skating, European Figure, G. Wood, O. 

Slave Trade in East Africa, General Bar atieri, RPL, Febru- 


ary. 

Slavic Characteristics, E. A. Steiner, Out. 

Snow, How the Railroads Fight the, A. Inkersley, Home. 

Social Progress and the Necessary Conditions, L. Skarzyn- 
ski, RefS. February 15. 

Society, Organic Theory of, A. H. Lloyd, AJS. 

* Sojourner Truth,” Lillie B. C. Wyman, NEng. 

Song, Romances Connected with, J. C. Hadden, Cham. 

Space, Kantian Doctrine of, G.S. Fullerton, Phil. 

Spain, Royal Marriages in, J. P. de Guzman, EM, February. 

Sport i in the Western Pyrenees, A. R. Whiteway. Bad. 

Speen Chronicle, An’ Emperor’ s, W. A. Baillie-Grohman, 
Mon 

Stage, The, as a Profession, W. G. Elliot, NatR. 

as aia, Studies of Proper Motions, 8. Newcomb, 

ops 

Steam Engines, Continental, W. D. Wansbrough, CasM. 

Steam Power Plant, Economical, G. H. Barrus, CasM. 

Stevenson, Robert Louis: His Hills of Home, Eve B. Simp- 
son, Cham. 

Substance, Law of, R. H. Thurston, PopS. 

Sullivan, Sir Arthur, J. A. F. Maitland, Corn. 

Sweating System in Chicago, Nellie M. Auten, AJS. 

Switzerland, Janc Nearlein, Over, Pe ke 

Switzerland, Intellectual, E. Bovet RPL, February. 

Sw itzerland, Labor Conditions i in, Ww. B. Scaife, Forum. ___ 

Tax, United States Inheritance, C ‘onstitutionality of the, W. 
H. Dunbar, QJEcon, February. 

Taxation, Mortgage, in Missouri, F. N. Judson, QJEcon, 
February. 

Taxation, Utilitarian Principles of, R. S. Guernsey, San. 

Taxes, Direct, and the Federal Constitution, U. J. Bullock, 
Yale, February. 

Taxes on Department Stores, J. A. Hill, QJEcon, February, 

Tea-Gardens, American, Leonora B. Ellis, AMRR. 

Telephoning 5,000 Miles, "WwW. A . Anthony, WW. 

Tenement-House Problem, Char. 

Tennyson; a Happy Poet, G. Dessommes, RPar, February 15. 

Theater: Behind the Scenes, Lavinia Hart, Cos 

Theological oo Scholastic Realism’ oul, H. C. Shel- 
don, MRN 

“To Have wat To Hold,” Mary Bigot, BU. 

Traffic and the Country, A. I. Street, Ains. 

Transportation of the World's F ‘reight, C. Warman, Mun. 

Transvaal: ~~ also Great Britain. 

Boer War: A Study in Comparative Prediction, H. W. Hor- 
will, Forum. 

De Wet, Gen. Christian, H. C. Hillegas, ww. 

De Wet, * Gene ral, With, P. Pienar, Contem. 

Hospitals Inquiry, A. G. Asaph, NatR. 

Kriiger, Paul, Mrs. E. Luden, PMM. 

Nativ es, South African, J.S. Moffat, Contem. 

Outlook for the Boers, P, Mac Queen, NatM. 

Politics in South Africa, G. C. Noel, Fort. 

Sick and Wounded in South Africa, Black. 

Situation in South Africa, Contem. 

War Bulletins, Some, B. Williams, Corn. 

Trollope, Anthony, G. 8. Street, Corn. 

Trust Literature, C. J. ‘Bullock, oe February. 

Trusts and Inter nationalism, T. N. Carver, Chaut. 

Trusts: How They Can ie Crudhah. W. Clark, Arena. 

Turkey, Trade-Guilds of, Lucy M. J. Garnett, LeisH. 

Turtle, Formation of Habits ir we R. M. Yerkes, Pops. 

Tyson, James, H, G. Parsons, Black ’ 

Uganda, Why Missionaries Went to, H . M. Stanley, MisR. 

United States and Europe, J. G. Leigh, ‘West. 

United States as a Great Power, S. E. Baldwin, Yale, Feb- 
ruary. 

United States: Colonies and Nation—III., W. Wilson, Harp. 

University of Wisconsin, P. S. Reinsch, Mod. 

Uruguay’s Progressive Ruler, D. White, Ains. 

Utilitarian Age, Last Century asa, B. O. Flower, Arena. 

— Kingdom, Regeneration in the, G. Haberlandt, 
Jeut 

Verdi and His Successors, G. Biahowsky , Mun. 

Verdi, Giuseppe, L. M. Isaacs, Bkman; J.C. Hadden, nares 
E. Grieg, NineC.; NA, February is R. Lazzari, Out.; 
— RasN, February 16; P. Levi, RPL, Waraass : 

Jern. 

Victoria and the Victorian Age, G. R. Parkin, Can. 

Victoria Cross: How It Is Made, Str. 

Victoria, Queen, E. Ridley and ‘Heloise & Rose, AngA; W. 
Clark, Can; P. Gealen, Contem; N. P. Merino, EM, 
February : Dean Farrar, LeisH; Mac; ; H. E. Maxwell, 
PMM; G. ‘Chesterton, West. 

Victoria, Queen, and Germany, Fort 

Victoria, ees and Napoleon ‘Il., "A. Chevalley, Nou, Feb- 
ruary 15 
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Victoria, Queen, and the Fine Arts, M, H. Spielmann, MA. 
Victoria, Queen, as a Statesman, M. MacDonagh, Fort. 
Victoria, Queen, Boy’s Reminiscences of, Earl of Aberdeen, 


ut. 

Victoria, Queen, Constitutional Character of the Reign of, 
M. Ferraris, NA, February 1. 

Victoria, Queen, from the Imperial Point of View, C. de 
Thierry, USM. 

Victoria, Queen, Life Portraits of, McCl. 

Victoria, Queen, Memorial to, W. 'T. Stead, RRL. 

Victoria, Queen, Reign of, D. E. Fralick, AngA; Gunt. 

Victoria’s Prime Ministers, A. H. U. Colquhon, ‘Can. 

Von Liliencron, Detlev, R. C. Ford, MRNY. 

Wages and Interest, J. B. Clark’s Formule of, R. S. Padan, 
JPEcon. 

Wagner’s Conception of the Mission of Art, B. O. Flower, 
Mind. 


THE AMERICAN MONTHLY REVIEW OF REVIEWS. 


Wall Street’s Biggest Day, E. D. Berry, Home. 

War, Defensive, G. Cadolini, NA, February 16. 

Warman, Cy, and His Boys, Elizabeth Vore, Over, Febru- 
ary. 

Washington: Improving the National Capital, F. E. Leupp, 

Water, Shapes Assumed by, When Thrown from a Bucket, 
A. Williams, Pear. 

Webster, Daniel—II., J. B. McMaster, Cent. 

Western’ Life, A. E. Davies, Mod. 

hale” pase Queen, and Duke Heinrich, W. ‘E. Griffis, 

ut 

Woman’s [International Council, T. Bentzon, RDM, Feb- 
ruary 15 and March 1. 

Words, Coinage of, C. Boyle, Mac. 

Worker, Liberty ot the, L. Barthou, Nou, February 1. 

Yuma Trail, Old, W. J: McGee, NatGM. 








Abbreviations of Magazine Titles used in the Index. 


[All the articles in the leading reviews are indexed, but only the more important articles in the other magazines. ] 


Ains. Ainslee’s Magazine, N. Y. 

ACQR. American Catholic Quar terly 
Review, Phila. 

AHR. American Historical Review, 

AJS. 


AJT. 

ALR. American Law 
souis. 

AMonM.American Monthly, Magazine, 
Washington, D.C 

AMRR. American Monthiy Review of 
Reviews, N. Y 

ANat. American Naturalist, Boston. 

AngA. Anglo-American Magazine, 


American Journal of Soci- 
ology, Chicago. 

American Journal of The- 
ology, Chicago. 

Review, St. 


Annals. Annals of the American Acad- 
omy of of Pol. and Soc. Science, 
Anthony’ s Photographic Bul- 
letin, N. Y. 
Architectural Record, N. Y. 
Arena, N. Y. 
Art Amateur, N. Y. 
Art Educ ation. N. af 
Art Interchange, N. Y. 
Art Journal, London. 
Art. Artist, London. 
Atlant. Atlantic Monthly, Boston. 
Bad. Badminton, London. 
BankL. Bankers’ Magazine, London. 
BankN YBankers’ Magazine, N. Y. 
Bib. Biblical World, Chicago. 
BSac. Bibliotheca Sac ra, Oberlin, O. 
i ~--Saeeiaal Universelle, Lau- 


sa 
Black. Blac weed’ s Magazine, Edin- 
BB. 


burgh. 
Bkman. 
BP. 


APB. 


Arch. 
Arena, 
A 


Book Buy er, N. Y. 

Bookman, N.Y. 

Brush and Pencil, Chicago. 

Canadian Magazine, Toronto. 

Cassell’s Magazine, London. 

Cassier’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Catholic World, N. Y. 

Century Magazine, N. Y. 

Chambers’s Journal, Edin- 
burgh. 

Charities Review, N. Y. 

Chautauquan, C leveland, oO. 

Conservative Review, Wash- 
ington. 

Contem: Contemporary Review, 
don. 

Cornhill, London. 

C osmopolitan, N.Y. 

Critic, N. Y. 

Deutsche Rev ue, Stuttgart. 

Dial, Chicago. 

Dublin Review, Dublin. 

Edinburgh Review, London. 


Can. 
Cass. 
CasM. 
Cath. 
Cent. 
Cham. 


Char. 
Chaut. 
Cons. 


Lon- 


Corn. 
Cos. 
Crit. 
Deut. 
Dial. 
Dub. 
Edin. 





Ed. Education, Boston. 
Educational Review, N. Y. 
Engineering Magazine, N. Y. 
Espana Moderna, Madrid. 
Fortnightly Review, London. 

Forum. Forum, N. Y. 

Fr Frank Leslie’s Monthly, N. Y. 

Gent. ee s Magazine, Lon- 

aon. 

Green Bag: Boston. 

Gunton’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Harper’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Hartford Seminary Record, 

Hartford, Conn. 

Home. Home Magazine, N. 

Hom. Homiletic Review, N. Y. 

HumN. Humanité Nouvelle, Paris. 

Int. International, Chicago. 

IJE. International’ Journal of 

Ethics, Phila. 

IntM. International Monthly, Bur- 

lington, Vt. 

IntS. 

IA. 

JMSI. 


GBag. 
Gunt. 
Harp. 
Hart. 


suteteetional Studio, N. Y. 

Irrigation Age, Chicago. 

Journal of the Military Serv- 
ice Institution, Governor’s 
Island, N. 

JPEcon. Journal of Political Economy, 

* Chicago. 

Kindergarten 
cago. 

KindR. Kindergarten Review, Spring- 

field, Mass. 

Krin. Kringsjaa, Christiania. 

LHJ. Ladies’ Home Journal, Phila. 

LeisH. Leisure Hour, London. 

Lipp. Lippincott’s Magazine, Phila. 

LQ. London Quarterly Review, 
London. 

Longman’s Magazine, London. 

Lutheran Quarterly, Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

McClure’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Macmillan’s Magazine, Lon- 


Kind. Magazine, Chi- 


Long. 
Luth. 


McCl. 
Mac. 


don. 
MA, Magazine of Art, London. 
MRN. Methodist Review, Nashville. 
MRNY. Methodist Review, N. Y. 
Mind. Mind, N. Y. 
MisH. Missionar y Herald, Boston. 
MisR. Missionary Review, 
Mod. Modern Culture, Cleveland, oO. 
Mon. Monist, C hicago. 
Monk. Monthly Review, N. Y. 
MunA. Municipal Affairs, N. Y. 
Mun. Munsey’s Magazine, N. Y. 
Mus. Music, Chicago. 
NatGM. National Geographic Maga- 
zine, Washington, D. C. 
NatM. National Magazine, Boston. 
NatR. National Review, London. 
NC. New-Church Review, Boston. 
NEng. New England Magazine, Bos- 





NineC. 


RRM. 
RDM. 


RDP. 
RGen. 
RPar. 
RPP. 


RRP. 
RSoc. 
RPL. 


Ros. 
San. 
School. 
Scrib. 
SR. 
Str. 
Temp. 
USM. 


West. 


Wern. 
WWM. 


WPM. 


Nineteenth Century, London. 
North American Review, N.Y. 
Nouvelle Revue, Paris. 
Nuova Antologia, Rome. 
Open Court, Chicago. 

Outing, N.Y. 

Outlook, N. Y 

7 erland Monthly, San Fran- 


Pall ‘Mall Magazine, London. 

Pearson’s Magazine, 

Philosophical naa N.Y. 

Photographic Times, N. Y. 

Poet-Lore, Boston. 

Political Science Quarterly 
Boston. 

Popular Astronomy, North- 
field, Minn. 

Popular Science Monthly, 


Presbyterian and Reformed 
Review, Phila. 

Presbyterian Quarterly, Char- 
lotte, N. 

. Quarterly J ournal of Econom- 
ics, Boston. 

Quarterly Review, London. 

Rassegna Nazionale, Florence. 

Réforme Sociale, Paris. 

Review of Reviews, London. 

Review of Reviews, Mel- 
bourne. 

Revue des 
Paris. 

Revue du vroit Public, Paris. 

Revue Générale, Brussels. « 

Revue de Paris, Paris. 

Revue Politique et Parlemen- 
taire, Paris. 

Revue des Revues, Paris. 

Revue Socialiste, Paris. 

Rivista Politica e Letteraria, 
Rome. 

Rosary, Somerset, Ohio. 

Sanitarian, N. Y. 

School Review, Chicago. 

Scribner’s Magazine, e's 

Sewanee Review, N. 

Strand Magazine, London. 

Temple Bar, London. 

United Service Magazine, 
London. 

Westminster Review,London. 

Werner’s Magazine, N. Y. 

Wide World Magazine, Lon- 


don 
Wiens Photographic Maga- 
zine, N. Y. 
World's Work, N. Y 
Yale Review, New Haven. 
Young Man, London. 
Young Woman, London. 


Deux Mondes, 





